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PLAN MUSIC CREDITS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Music Section at Buffalo Conven- 
tion of General Teachers’ Associ- 
ation Takes Action Leading to 
Presentation to State Depart- 
ment of Practical Credit System 
for Outside Study—vValuable 
Papers and Discussions Heard 
—E. H. Sothern Addresses 
Session on Voice Culture 


UFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The New 
York State Teachers’ Association, 
which convened here on Nov. 27, 28 and 
29, was largely attended, and several 
music supervisors from various cities of 
the State were in attendance at the meet- 
ings of the Music Section. Much inter- 
est was manifested in the papers that 
were read on musical subjects as well 
as in the discussions that followed. 

The Round Table discussions of the 
Music Section were most animated and 
inspiring. The discussion of the High 
School Round Table centered about the 
granting of high school credits for out- 
side study of .music, particularly the 
plans for the same in operation in 
Schenectady and Yonkers, N. Y. Inez 
Field Damon, supervisor of music in pub- 
lic schools of Schenectady, the president- 
elect of the music section for the coming 
year, was asked to appoint a committee 
of five who should make a State-wide 
canvass of high schools in order to ascer- 
tain the consensus of opinion in regard 


to the matter. 

The committee consists of Russell Car- 
ter of Amsterdam, N. Y., the retiring 
president; George Oscar Bowen of Yon- 
kers, Arthur J. Abbott of Buffalo, Mr. 
Tunneclif of Potsdam Normal and James 
T. Sautter of the Binghamton High 
School. This committee will prepare a 
plan for high school credits for outside 
study of music, to be presented to the 
State association next year for approval 
or revision, after which it is intended to 
be submitted to the State Department for 
approval. This seems to be the begin- 
ning of a movement which promises to 
be most valuable to the high schools of 
New York. 

The opening address at the session on 
the 28th was given by the retiring presi- 
dent of the music section, Russell Carter, 
supervisor of music in the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) high schools. He said, in part: 

“What is the aim of our teaching? Is 
it to develop a race of highly trained 
musicians? If so, we must all admit 
that we have failed and will fail utterly. 
According to the expectations of the re- 
sults of the music courses in our public 
schools on the part of some noisy advo- 
cates, every child, they say, is to be- 
come a Sembrich, a Schumann-Heink, a 
Caruso, a Segurola. With no prejudices 
against these accomplished artists, we 
may in surveying such a prospect, de- 
voutly and sincerely quote the familiar 
response in the Litany, ‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us’ and trust that some comfort- 
able, —— people may be left 
upon the earth. , 

“T take it, our first duty is to‘give our 
pupils sufficient musical training to place 
music upon the same plane as the other 
subjects taught in our schools. From 
that training may come the inspiration 
that shall lead some to specialize in one 
of the fields of musical endeavor, and 
that shall lead all to the point of being 
able to appreciate the work and worth of 
the great musicians of the past and the 
present.” 
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ai LUCIEN MURATORE 


Celebrated French Tenor, Whose Notably Artistic Performances with the Chicago 
Opera Association Constitute One of the Strongest Factors in the Success of 


That Organization. (See Page 4) 





On the morning of the 28th, three in- 
teresting papers were read; by Inez Field 
Damon, music supervisor of the public 
schools of Schenectady ; George Oscar 
Bowen, director of music in Yonkers, and 
James T. Sautter of the Binghamton 
High School. 

Miss Damon’s paper was on the in- 
fluence of violin classes. She said that 
part of the matter she was to read had 

een published in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Nov. 25. Far reaching in 
its influence for good has been this work 
among the children of the Schenectady 
public schools. At the first assemblage 
of these classes the conglomeration of 
awful noises made by the children was 
ear-racking and nerve-racking, said the 
speaker, yet six months later, at the Mu- 
sic Festival, 150 of these same children 
played Haydn’s Melody in F, as well 
as some other simple pieces, with cor- 
rect tune, time and bowing. 

At the rehearsals for the festival great 
interest was manifested by the parents, 
who frequently applauded with tear-wet 
eyes the efforts of these little ones. On 
one occasion Miss Damon observed a 
little boy come into the kindergarten 


room one morning with his violin case 
from which he took the instrument, 
tuned it, then going over to the other 
side of the room, he seated himself in a 
little chair and began to practise with a 
nonchalance that would have been credit- 
able to a veteran. 


Scoffers Silenced 


“When these violin classes were first 
announced,” said Miss Damon, “there 
were many scoffers who tried to discour- 
age us and we were frequently asked if 
we expected to make artists of such ma- 
trial. We patiently replied that we did 
not, but that we might discover some ex- 
ceptional talent and, moreover, we in- 
tend to give these children the benefit 
of such wholesome uplifting as work of 
this kind is bound to do. A child will be 
surely no worse for the trying and will 
probably be better. The principals of 
the various schools who are in reality 
in closer touch with their community 
have without exception acknowledged the 
benefit of the work with the children and 
co-operate heartily with us. As a result, 
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NEW ORCHESTRA 
IN BOSTON TO AID 
OUR COMPOSERS 


Emil Mollenhauer to Conduct Or- 
ganization of Seventy Players 
Which Will Have Lofty Educa- 
tional Object— Rehearsals for 
the Benefit of American Com- 
posers a Feature—Series of 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts to 


Be Given Next Season 
(By Telegraph to MuSICAL AMERICA) 


OST'ON, MASS., Dec. 4.—An orches- 
tra of seventy players, the especial 
purpose of which will be to advance the 
ipterests of the American composer and 
musician, is being formed in Boston, 
among the members of the local musical 
union. 

Emil Mollenhauer will be the conduc. 
tor of the orchestra and he has already 
promised a musical administration that 
will be of the greatest possible practical 
aid to the composers of this country. 


The object of the entire project is to 
serve an educational purpose and one 
of the features will be the giving of pri- 
vate rehearsals for the benefit of com- 
posers who may in this way hear the per- 
formance of their own works. 

The idea of an orchestra of this sort 
has been urged on various occasions by 
persons prominent in American musical 
affairs and was the subject of a special 
article written for MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
— Fall Issue, by George W. Chad- 
wick. 

The orchestra has already begun re- 
hearsals and will continue them through- 
out the season preparatory to giving a 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts next 
season. The public concerts will act as a 
means also of presenting talented Amer- 
ican pianists, violinists and singers as 
soloists. W. i L. 








FRICK ENDOWS MUSIC 
COURSE AT PRINCETON 





New Department to Be Headed by Alex- 
ander Russell—Appreciation of Art 
Object of Innovation 


H. C. Frick, the multimillionaire, has 
endowed a new department of music at 
Princeton University with an immiense 
sum, according to authoritative reports 
in New York last week. Alexander Rus- 
sell, the gifted American organist and 
composer, has been appointed director of 
the Princeton music department, it is 
further reported, at the highest salary 
ever paid the director of any similar de- 
partment in the world. 

The inculcation of musical appreciation 
rather than technical training will be the 
aim of the school endowed by Mr. Frick, 
although individual talent will be given 
the benefit of the best instruction. It is 
proposed to give practical illustrations 
on the great $60,000 organ in the Grad- 
uate School of Princeton University, 
donated by Mr. Frick and recently dedi- 
cated by S. Archer Gibson, the organ 
virtuoso, who for years has been the per- 
sonal organisi of Mr. Frick and Charles 
M. Schwab. Mr. Gibson is understood to 
have been the inspirer of the idea and 
the musician responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Russell. Applications came 
in from over the world, but it was the 
desire of the projectors to appoint only 
an American of unusually broad attain- 
ments and catholic tastes to direct the 
unique school. 

The Princeton Univers‘ty trustees are 
expected to take official action, ratifying 
the appointment and accepting the en- 
dowment within a few ae. 
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CONCORD ENTHUSES OVER PROPAGA NDA 


Editor of ‘‘ Musical America ’? Delivers Address in the New Hampshire Capital—Also Makes Address at 
the Memorial Service of the Elks—Pays Tribute to Local Musical Endeavor 


ONCORD, N. H., Dec. 3.—This old 
and beautiful city, which is proud 
of its history, and which contains a large 
number of well-to-do, cultured people in- 
terested in music, but which is also very 
conservative, as is shown by the per- 
sistent refusal to encourage manufactur- 
ing industries, was stirred as it had not 
been for a long time, by the visit of John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Mr. Freund came in the first place at 
the invitation of the Elks to deliver the 
memorial address at the memorial serv- 
ice of the dead of the Elks, which is held 
all over the country on the first Sunday 
in December. 
Knowing of his coming, Hiram G. Kil- 
kenny and a number of music lovers in- 
vited him to deliver his well-known ad- 


dress on the evening preceding the 
memorial service of the Elks, and thus 
it was that a goodly and select audience 
came together at the auditorium on Sat- 
urday evening. 

The press had been exceedingly gen- 
erous in notices of Mr. Freund’s coming 
and of his work, both the Monitor and 
Patriot devoting considerable space to it. 
It had also been announced from the pul- 
pits of all the churches. 

His address was preceded by a brief 
musical performance by the Viotti Violin 
Quartet, consisting of Edna Wilder, 
Marion Kilkenny, Pauline Remick and 
Eley Fletcher, who gave the “Andante” 
from Bohne’s Quartet in G, after which 
Florence F. Little, contralto, sang “My 
Heart Is Weary,” from Arthur Goring- 
Thomas’s opera “Nadeshda.” 

Mr. Freund was introduced to the au- 
dience by Mr. Kilkenny, who spoke of 
his disinterested work for music in the 
propaganda which he has been making 
all over the country. Mr. Kilkenny re- 
ferred to him as the editor of what was 
undoubtedly the leading musical paper of 
the country. 

In the course of his address, which fol- 
lowed the usual lines, Mr. Freund took 
occasion to thank the editors of the local 
papers for their courteous interest. He 
also referred to the reception given to 
him by his Brother Elks. 

Concord, said he, has always been 
known as a musical town, though it has 
shown too often the disposition to accept 
the guardianship and help of Boston, in- 
stead of relying more upon its own tal- 
ent, its own musicians and music teach- 
ers. Concord relied on Boston, Boston 
relied on Berlin, and Berlin, as there was 
nothing higher to rely upon, looked to 
Heaven for its inspiration. This, how- 
ever, had been (at least in past times) 
the general attitude all over the country, 
though things were changing, and the 
present disposition, which was growing 
rapidly, was to be more appreciative of 
American talent, when it was worthy, 
and particularly of local talent. 


Tells of Concord’s Musical History 


In speaking of the past history of mu- 
sic in Concord, Mr. Freund referred 
especially to Henri G. Blaisdell, who was 
born in New Hampshire, who passed 


_away a couple of years ago, who was, 


said Mr. Freund, a distinguished con- 
ductor of festivals, who for some time 
also conducted the Boston English Opera 
Company, who founded the Blaisdell Or- 
chestra as far back as 1864, which be- 
came renowned all over New England, 
and is in existence today under the con- 
ductorship of his son, Carlyle Blaisdell, 
considered one of the best violinists in 
the State. 

Reference was also made to the Con- 
cord Oratorio Society and to the Musical 
Club of which Mrs. Charles Remick is 
the public spirited president. There was 
also the Quint Fest Orchestra, of Edgar 
M. Quint. There was fine music in all 
the churches; then among the local mu- 
siclans and teachers is Charles Conant, a 
wonderful man, conductor of the Oratorio 
Society. 

Then there is Herbert Rainie, who is 
beginning to show talent as a composer, 
a young man exceptionally gifted as a 
cornet player. Identified with the music 
of Concord is Milo Benedict, the noted 
pianist; Arthur Nevers, considered one 
of the best instrumentalists in the coun- 
try; Louis G. Runlett, a violinist and 
superintendent of schools, who has done 
much for music. 


Good Music in the Schools 


The High School Orchestra had also been 
a credit to the town. Fine work had been 


done at the St. Paul’s preparatory school 
by Frederick Straw. At this school a 
number of well-known persons had been 
educated, including William R. Hearst, 
the well-known newspaper owner, and 
members of the Vanderbilt families. A 
word of recognition was also given by Mr. 
Freund to Mrs. Dr. Kimball, a school 
friend of one of America’s greatest sing- 
ers, Lillian Nordica. In the music in- 
dustries there was the Prescott family, 
long renowned as makers of ’cellos, and 
more recently of pianos. 


“As I go along in my address,” said 
Mr. Freund, “you will hear why I con- 
sider it absolutely unnecessary to send 
our young people to Europe for a musical 
education, but if I needed another reason, 
I could find it right here in your home 
talent, especially in your Viotti Violin 
Quartet, which shows a high degree of 
musical efficiency. Evidently the sweet 
and charming young ladies have been 
taught by musicians of high standing.” 


Before continuing his main address, 
Mr. Freund said a few words to the local 
musicians and teachers, who expected all 
possible recognition from the press, but 
in going over the local papers he failed 
to find a single musical announcement. 
While it is true the press has public 
duties, at the same time it is just as 
much a business as there is a business 
side to the musicians’ art. 


Urges Musicians to Support Local Press 


If the musicians and music teachers 
are not paid for their work, how can they 
exist. Mr. Freund urged the musicians 
and teachers to advertise in their_own lo- 
cal papers. As a matter of fact, when 


they advertise they simply use the tre- - 


mendous opportunity to make themselves 
known, the opportunity which the energy, 
enterprise, labor and capital of the press 
has given them. 


“A man or concern,” he said, “which 
does not advertise, is like the fellow who 
winked at a pretty girl in the dark. 
He knew what he was doing, but nobody 
else did.” 

Throughout his address Mr. Freund 
was listened to by the audience with 
the closest attention, and at the close, 
after speaking for nearly two hours, he 


was rewarded with long continued ap- 
plause. ; 

The following night in the Auditorium 
the Concord Lodge of Elks held its an- 
nual memorial services in memory of the 
“Absent Brothers.” The proceedings 
opened with a prayer by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Black, after which the Symphony 
Orchestra, of which Carlyle W. Blaisdell 
is the conductor, played the overture 
from Schubert’s “Rosamunde.” The 
opening ceremonies were then proceeded 
with by the officers of the lodge. They 
were followed by the Capital City Quar- 
tet, which gave “The Vacant Chair.” 
After prayer by the chaplain, H. G. Kil- 
kenny, the quartet sang “Walking with 
Thee.” The eulogy was pronounced by 
Hobart Pillsbury, deputy secretary of 
the State. Then came what was per- 
haps the most effective musical number, 
namely, Rubinstein’s “Romanza in E 
Flat” by Marion A. Kilkenny. This 
young lady showed that she has already 
developed considerable technique, which 
is emphasized by her charming person- 
ality, distinct musical understanding, and 
more particularly by that “temperament” 
which even some professional soloists 
lack. 

W. Clifford Johnston, who has a light 
tenor of charming quality, sang “A Per- 
fect Day.” The Violin Quartet played 
the “Andante” from Bohne’s Quartet, 
which they had played the evening be- 
fore. 

Then Mr. Freund made the memorial 
address, which was listened to with the 
deepest attention by the house, which 
was crowded from floor to ceiling. Later 
the orchestra gave Elgar’s “Salut 
d’Amour,” the finale from the opera 
“Arielle” by Bach, and a selection from 
Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

The proceedings closed with the dox- 
ology and benediction by the Rev. Walter 
Crane Meyers. 

It was the general opinion that no such 
impressive address as that made by Mr. 
Freund had ever been given in this city 
on a similar occasion. 

An undoubted impetus to the musical 


life of Concord has been given by Mr. 


Freund’s coming, and there was a gen- 
eral expression of good will towards him 
and appreciation of the work to which 
he is devoting himself. C. 





THIBAUD AND BAUER 
IN A SONATA RECITAL 


Schumann, Brahms and Schubert on 
New York Program of Violinist 
and Pianist 


Jacques Thibaud and Harold Bauer 
take a prominent place among those few 
virtuosi whose collaboration for the pur- 
poses of chamber music is attended by 
the happiest results. The violinist and 
pianist gave the first of what will prob- 
ably be a series of New York sonata re- 
citals in A®folian Hall last Saturday 





night, and a notable audience applauded ” 


with the greatest warmth. 

The program consisted of Schumann’s 
D Minor Sonata, Op. 121; Brahms’s So- 
nata in A Major and Schubert’s little 
known C Major Fantasie, Op. 159. Mu- 
sically the alpha and omega of this list 
was the sonata of Brahms, one of the 
most gracious and lovely conceptions in 
the whole category of violin and piano 
sonatas. In this, too, the sympathetic 
co-operation of the artists accomplished 
its most fortunate results. Surely a ren- 
dering more tasteful in execution, more 
refined in style or more happily adjusted 
in sense of values has not been heard 
here in a considerable time. 

The artists also did much worthy of 
praise in the Schumann and Schubert 
works, but the compositions themselves 
have little to commend them. The former, 
written in that late day when failing 
mentality had already begun to make in- 
roads on its composer’s creative powers, 
is, for the greater part, pathetically 
feeble by contrast with the fertile charm 
of his early writings. Schubert’s Fan- 
tasie begins something like “Die All- 
macht,” but soon digresses into stupid 
wanderings, interrupted only here and 
there by a detail of partial meres. 

ye 





“Bohéme” Well Sung by Metropolitan 
Company in Brooklyn 

_ Mme. Alda, heard for the first time in 

Brooklyn as Mimi, enlivened the per- 

formance of “La Bohéme,” by the Metro- 


politan Opera Company at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Nov. 25. She was 


welcomed with enthusiasm and her first- 
act aria tempestuously applauded. Luca 
Botta, the Rodolfo, sang with beautiful 
quality of tone, and there was much ex- 
pressiveness in his management of his 
voice and in his acting. Scotti pleased 
mightily in the réle of Marcello, his able 
associates being Audisio, Tegani and 
De Segurola. Edith Mason, as Musetta, 
was captivating. It was Conductor Gen- 
naro Papi’s first performance in Brook- 
lyn. o ti. 2. 


SPALDING AS STRANSKY AIDE 








‘Violinist and Philharmonic Unite in 


Popular Program 


An excellent concert at popular prices 
drew a huge audience to Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday evening of last week 
when, under the auspices of the New 
York Evening Mail, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, 
and Albert Spalding, the noted American 
violinist, appeared in a program of fa- 
miliar works. The orchestra played the 
following: 


Haydn's “Surprise’’ Symphony, Beethoven's 
“Leonore,” No. 3 Overture, Symphonie Poem, 
“The Moldau,” by Smetana, Wagner’s 
“Triume,” “Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 


Stransky’s men performed with their 
usual spirit and precision, and have sel- 
dom been greeted more enthusiastically. 
The popular numbers, under Mr. Stran- 
sky’s baton, pulsated with new life and 

re. 

Mr. Spalding came in for an ovation 
after his spirited and highly finished per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
The huge audience that occupied every 
available bit of space in the hall ap- 
plauded the violinist most enthusiastic- 
ally and recalled him again and —. 





President’s Wife Hears Paderewski 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—Before 
a huge audience Mrs. Wilson-Greene pre- 
sented Paderewski to a Washington au- 
dience. 
the White House were in attendance, 
while official, social and musical circles 


Mrs. Wilson and a party from- 


were well represented. Paderewsk 
proved the heroic, forceful player, bu: 
there were also contrasts of delicacy an, 
lightness that appealed. W. Hz. 





COMPLETES INITIAL TOUR 





Boston-National Opera Company t 
Resume Season on Christmas Day 


The Boston-National Grand Oper: 
Company completed the first portion o 
its 1916-17 season at Baltimore las 
Saturday night, after eight consecutiv: 
weeks, during which time sixty-four per 
formances of opera and one performanc: 
of Verdi’s Requiem were given in twenty 
two cities. The second portion of th 
tour will begin on Christmas night, De 
25, and will continue until the secon 
week in April, 1917. The'cities to b 
visited include Washington, Pittsburgh 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Hartford 
New Haven, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St 
Paul, Springfield, Ill., Milwaukee, Daven 

ort, Omaha, Birmingham, Atlanta, New 
Orlewas. Houston, Dallas, San Antonio 
Austin, Oklahoma City, Toledo, Wichita 
Salt Lake, Denver, Los Angeles, Sa 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 

In a statement issued Tuesday Ma» 
Rabinoff, director of the company, an 
nounced that during the remainder of th: 
tour he would not undertake to give nov 
elties in any city which does not subscrib: 
liberally in advance. “Tosca,” “Faust,” 
“Madama-__s Butterfly,” “Hansel und 
Gretel” and other familiar operas wil! 
constitute the mainstay of the répertoire. 
The company, during the second part o! 
its season, will include practically the 
same singers and conductors that have 
been identified with it during the fal! 
season. 


SPROSS AS CONDUCTOR 








Achieves Triumph in “The Messiah” at 
Poughkeepsie 


PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Be 
fore an audience of more than 1300 that 
crowded into the auditorium of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Poughkeepsie on 
Monday evening, Nov. 20, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given with noted soloists and 
a chorus of one hundred of the city’s 
best singers, under the direction ot 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who accomplishe« 
the difficult feat of conducting and sup- 
plying the organ accompaniment at the 
same time. ; 

The performance was a veritable tri- 
umph for Mr. Spross, who is well known 
as a composer and accompanist. He 
conducted the oratorio with authority 
and an evident love of his task, and 
achieved perfection of detail and fault- 
less ensemble. The choral work was 
thoroughly inspired and held the huge 
audience spellbound. 

The soloists, all in excellent voice, were 
Mrs. Mary Hissem_ De Moss, soprano: 
Dan Beddoe, tenor; Marie Morissey, con- 
tralto, and Wilfred Glenn, basso. 


ABORNS GIVE “ BUTTERFLY ” 


Large Audience at First Performance of 
Puccini Opera 


A capable performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” was given by the Aborn 
Grand Opera Company Monday evening 
at the Park Theater, New York, begin- 
ning a three day run of this opera. The 
scenic settings and the costumes were 
notably good. Edith Helena was Ci- 
Cio-San, giving a promising perform- 
ance; Salvatore Giordano was Pinkerto, 
singing the réle in Italian; Louis D’An- 
gelo was an excellent Sharpless. The 
smaller parts were well taken care 
of. The Suzuki, Marie Louise Biggers, 
was very unsatisfactory, singing off pitch 
and out of tune. 

The orchestra was better balance: 
than on previovs occasions, but, adequate 
volume was still missing. he con- 
ductor, Ignacio Del Castillo, did the best 
he could be expected to with his forces. 
The theater was well filled. 











Eleanor Patterson Sings for Blind a: 
New York “Lighthouse” 


Eleanor Patterson, the American co! 
tralto, contributed her talent on the eve 
ning of Nov. 23 to gladden numerous 0 
the blind folk as well as many of thos: 
who could see, in the auditorium of the 
“Lighthouse,” 111 East Fifty-nint! 
Street, New York City. This was the an 
nual concert given by the Women’s Clu! 
of the New York Association for th« 
Blind, and a large audience was in at 
tendance. Several encores were demand- 
ed. This is the second time Miss. Pat- 
terson has sung for the blind of New 
York within the year. Mme. Backus- 
Behr played Miss Patterson’s accompan! 
ments in unusually fine style. 
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SCENERY DESIGNED BY AN AMERICAN 
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: | “IPHIGENIA” 
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Setting for Acts I and III of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” as Designed by Monroe E. Hewlett, the American Scenic Artist, for the Metropolitan’s Initial Ame 
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Production of the Opera 


i is significant in the annals of opera history that an American artist should de- 
sign the stage settings for Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” an opera never given 


in this country before its premiére at the Metropolitan on Nov. 25. 


To Monroe E. 


Hewlett goes the credit for designing scenes of classic simplicity, thoroughly in har- 
mony with the composer’s intention, and properly subservient to personal whims 


and ultramodern experiments in art. 


Simply because Mr. Hewlett has not sounded the barbaric note of Bakst nor 
stepped into the paths marked out by such revolutionaries as Gordon Craig and Max 
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rican 


Reinhardt does not imply that his scenery is old-fashioned. It is far from that. 
It does not jar, however, as perhaps some of the foreign modernist importations 


might have done had they been used by the Metropolitan instead. 


The scale on 


which the setting for Acts I and III (here reproduced) is designed is generous in its 
proportions, but not so massive that the figures count for little. 


This American artist has been heard from before. 


He was associated as scenic 


decorator with Maude Adams and in the organization of some of the distinguished 


Beaux-Arts Balls. 
again. 


Judging from his work for “Iphigenia” he will be heard from 











Revivals 








METROPOLITAN HAS EVENTFUL WEEK 


Claudia Muzio, Soprano, Makes Her Début in Title Réle of ‘‘Tosca’’ with Highly Successful 
Results—A New Tenor in ‘“Traviata’-—Edith Mason Sings “‘Musetta’’ in ‘“‘Bohéme’”’ for 
First Time at the Metropolitan and Earns Warm Commendation—Bodanzsky’s Unwont- 
edly Vigorous Conducting Outstanding Feature of the ‘‘Parsifal’’ and “Lohengrin” 














HINGS blossomed apace at the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House in the inter- 
val between the Wednesday of the pre- 
ceding week and last Monday. “Travi- 
ata” with a new tenor, “Parsifal” with 
some new Flower Maidens, “Boheme,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Tosca,” which last ex- 
hibited for the first time the freshly im- 
ported Claudia Muzio, obtained their first 
auditions to more or less effectual pur- 
pose. Good audiences were the rule and 
the sounds they gave forth indicated sat- 
isfaction sufficient unto the business. 

In point of enthusiasm, applause, cur- 
tain calls and tokens of satisfaction gen- 
erally, Claudia Muzio’s American début 
in “Tosca” last Monday night must 
surely have been everything her sup- 
porters could have wished. She was 
loudly acclaimed when she first came 
upon the stage and when she first left it. 
She was boisterously greeted before the 
curtain at the close of the first act and 
still more so after the second and third, 
and not even Emma Eames at the 
summit of her glory used to provoke more 
impassioned transports after the “Vissi 
d’Arte.” Out in the corridors and lobbies 
amiable comments were liberally circu- 
lated. In short the general sentiment of 
the huge gathering appeared decisively 
to favor the newcomer. 

_All of which need not be accepted as 
signifying that Miss Muzio swept her 
most exacting listeners off their feet, 
for some of them may desire to hear the 


soprano in another role, presenting bet- 
ter opportunities for sustained vocalism 
before deciding finally upon her merits 
as a singer. Dramatically she put some 
commendable work to her credit Monday 
night. She is a beautiful person, with 
captivating eyes, fairly mobile and ex- 
pressive features, a handsome figure and 
youth to her advantage, and, while, per- 
haps not individual in artistic method, 
she is well grounded in stage routine, in- 
telligent and consistent in device. Her 
Tosca was not without force, while it 
contained much of sensuous fascination, 
aristocracy and extensive and varied 
play of emotion. Its best and most per- 
suasive moment was the murder scene, 
which she enacted with appropriate sug- 
gestiveness. i" 

The stress and nervousness of a début 
may have exerted a strong influence upon 
Miss Muzio’s singing. Nevertheless, in 
the main, she displayed loveliness of 
voice and colored her tones with emo- 
tional expressiveness. In the “Vissi 
d’Arte” Miss Muzio used the portamento 
effect somewhat more freely than is com- 
patible with American canons of oper- 
atic taste, but in general her delivery of 
the aria was such as to arouse genuine 
enthusiasm. In the highly melodramatic 
scene of Mario’s torture, some of her 
fortissimo high tones did not stand out 

uite sharply enough against the tremen- 
ous din that Puccini sets up in the or- 
chestral score. However, the general ef- 
fect of her performance of this act was 
extremely impressive. She sang the final 
act so tellingly that the enthusiasm of 


those who remained behind to applaud 
the soprano at the close of the opera was 
so fervent as to move the young singer 
deeply. When one considers that Tosca 
is a roéle taxing the most mature of art- 
ists and that Miss Muzio is still in her 
early twenties, her general success in the 
part was such as to indicate that in 
Claudia Muzio the astute Mr. Gatti has 
brought forward a young singer who will 
develop into a strong acquisition to his 
forces. 

While the interest of the vast audience 
centered on the new soprano there was 
greater occasion for satisfaction in the 
singing of Mr. Caruso, whose Cavara- 
dossi was carried out in his best style and 
in the superbly polished impersonation 
of Mr. Scotti whose Scarpia has been 
approached only by that of Maurice 
Renaud. The lesser roles were in fa- 
miliar hands and Mr. Polacco conducted 
Puccini’s inflated but empty score in his 
finest manner. 


The “Traviata” Performance 


In the last few years Verdi’s opera 
has not drawn well. Indeed some have 
wondered why the management bothered 
to keep it going or else why it got no 
such restudy as has given “Trovatore” 
and “Rigoletto” a new lease of life. How- 
ever, it has continued to limp dispirit- 
ingly through four or five representa- 
tions a year. But if there was no es- 
sentially fresh element’ of inspiration 
about it last week it drew a somewhat 
larger house than ordinarily, owing, in 
all likelihood, to the first appearance of 


Fernando Carpi, who comes to reinforce 
the hard-worked and not overstocked 
Italian tenor contingent and to do the 
lyric duties. Mr. Carpi will probably 
prove serviceable. He makes a pleasant 
appearance on the stage and has routine 
and reasonable dramatic intelligence. 
His voice, if not remarkable for body 
or firmness of texture, is agreeable, he 
phrases well and unlike his predecessors 
of the past few years he does not bleat. 
Yet there are faults of production and a 
vibrato which, if not curbed, will pres- 
ently develop into a full-blown tremolo. 
Mr. Carpi is not over-enamoured of the 
pitch nor especially careful of rhythm. 
He was cordially received. 

The foremost vocal honors of the night 
were Mme. Hempel’s and Mr. de Luca’s. 
The soprano sang Violetta’s music beau- 
tifully, particularly the sustained lyrical 
passages. Mr. de Luca replaced Mr. 
Amato—who was_ indisposed—as_ the 
elder Germont and to excellent effect. 
Mr. Papi conducted with delicacy. The 
usually tame ballet in the third act was 
enjoyably varied by a new solo dance for 
Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio. 


The Thanksgiving “Parsifal’’ 





A very large crowd deferred their 
Thanksgiving dinner till evening and 
fulfilled their annual custom by going to 
“Parsifal” in the afternoon. For some 
matters they had occasion to be thank- 
ful; for others to be pained or indulgent, 
according to their state of mind. Last 
season “Parsifal” was one of the poorest 
things Mr. Bodanzky did. This time he 
was a good deal more virile and ap- 
peared to have braced himself consid- 
erably against that trombonophobia 
which hitherto has afflicted him. He per- 
mitted himself many superb climaxes last 
week and in general raised the dynamic 
level and, accentuated various matters 
with significant emphasis. In the “Good 
Friday Spell” he always has been fortu- 
nate and he gave it a luminous beauty 
last week that was compelling. In the 
second act he had one of his attacks of 
kindliness, however, and much of the 
heavenly orchestral part in Kundry’s 
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narrative was inaudible; and Mr. Bo- 
danzky is still far from apprehending the 
terrific import of those stupendous dis- 
sonances that follow the clairvoyant kiss 
of the temptress. But these are details 
which the other symptoms of awakening 
in this conduction will serve in a con- 
siderable degree to condone. 

The orchestra did not play with entire 
smoothness during the afternoon and 
during the opening act the first trumpet 
seldom scrupled to get in tune. Mmes. 
Sundelius, Perini, Mason and Garrison 
were newly grown in the garden variety 
of floral decoys and their ensemble was 
in the main beautiful. Up in the dome 
of Montsalvat the boys and youths sang 
on key for a change. 


Mr. Sembach has developed and deep- 
ened his impersonation of the title part 
and he sang the music better last week 
than in some time past. Mr. Braun was 
the Gurnemanz, Mr. Weil the Amfortas, 
Mr. Goritz the Klingsor and Mr. Ruys- 
dael the Titurel and they maintained the 
standard of their previous performances. 
Mme. Kurt’s Kundry dons new attire in 
the second act with every consecutive 
attempt to ensnare the guileless gentle- 
man. This time it seemed as though the 
atelier of Kundry’s dressmaker must be 
located in Berlin, at some point on the 
Leipziger Strasse between Wertheim’s 
and Kempinsky’s. For the rest Mme. 
Kurt’s seductive she-devil and penitent 
exhibited all the now familiar character- 
istics. 


Edith Mason as “Musetta” 


Following Thursday afternoon’s holi- 
day “Parsifal,” Puccini’s ever-popular 
“La Bohéme” was given at the evening 
performance before 2 ..:°2 audience. 


Chief interest centered in the New 
York City début of Edith Mason as 
Musetta. The young American soprano 
had sung the part a week before in 
Brooklyn and was thoroughly at home 
in the réle at the Metropolitan. Excep- 
tional vivacity, a rare fund of humor 
and appropriate picturesqueness made 
her Musetta a captivating figure. Vo- 
cally she was excellent and was accorded 
a real ovation at the close of the second 
act. 

Mme. Alda was Mimi, again renewing 
her successes in this réle; Martinelli, the 
Rodolfo, sang with spirit and abandon; 
Seotti again gave evidence of his superb 
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art as Marcello; Segurola as Colline, Au- 
disio as Parpignol, and Tegani as Schau- 
nard, completed the list of principals. 

Gennaro Papi, who made a noteworthy 
début recently as conductor in “Manon 
Lescaut,” gave a spirited and energetic 
reading of the score. 


Bodanzky’s Newly Found Vigor 
Friday night’s “Lohengrin,” like the 
curate’s celebrated egg, was good in 
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Claudia Muzio, the New Italian Prima 
Donna of the Metropolitan Company 
as “Tosca,” in which Role She Made 
Her Début Monday Night 


parts. The best thing about it was Mr. 
Bodanzky, who, for the third time in 
two weeks, demonstrated to the solid 
satisfaction of his erstwhile detractors 
that something has happened to wake 
him up since last season and that, being 
aroused, he can do considerably more 
than a good many Wagnerians would 
ever have suspected. “Lohengrin” has 
been hitherto one of his most capital 


offenses and last year’s eviscerated per- 
formances proved to be about as exciting 
as a Sunday school entertainment. But 
Mr. Bodanzky would seem to be, after 
all, a wise man in his generation, who 
does not scorn to take thought of the 
opinions of an emphatic critical minor- 
ity in spite of the soothing syrup of ex- 
tensive and none too well considered com- 
mendation. His awakening comes rather 
tardily but at least it has come. Instead 
of a somniferous and nerveless parody 
of Wagner his treatment of the score 
last week lived, pulsated and often 
thrilled. There were power, breadth and 
fine force of climax without any atten- 
dant loss of euphonious clarity or respect 
for the voices. The whole matter will 
greatly hearten those who had begun to 
fear that they would for some time to 
come have to seek their true Wagnerian 
solace in the concert halls. 


Not in some years has the Metropoli- 
tan chorus done such ragged work in the 
first act as this time and the appearance 
of a swan on the Scheldt seemed so to 
upset the noble warriors of Brabant that 
they forgot that it is meet and proper 
for even German heroes to keep in touch 
with the orchestra. However, they made 
amends for their negligence in the fol- 
lowing acts. 


Maude Fay as “Elsa” 


The only feature of the stage perform- 
ance claiming more than transient notice 
was the Elsa of Maude Fay, who was a 
“guest” at the Metropolitan as Sieglinde 
last year. It may be recalled that this 
artist was ill on that oecasion and judg- 
ment on her vocalism was suspended. 

For her acting last week, Miss Fay 
earned warm approbation. She contented 
the eye, showed resourcefulness, poetry 
and intelligence in her impersonation and 
spontaneity in gesture. Moreover, Miss 
Fay has a voice that, at its best, is ex- 
tremely agreeable. The one regret is 
that her methods of using it do not con- 
sistently allow her to realize its full 
beauty. 


Mr. Urlus was the sort of Lohengrin 
that he has been many times before this. 
The like holds true of Mr. Weil as Telra- 
mund and Mr. Braun as the King. Mr. 
Leonhardt is not at all comfortable in the 
Herald’s music. Mme Ober’s Ortrud 
loses nothing from year to year. 


Bizet’s opera, “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles,” finally arrived at its second per- 
formance on Saturday afternoon. It was 
to have been sung Nov. 22, but had to 
be postponed because of Mme. Hempel’s 
indisposition. The soprano was in ex- 
cellent voice Saturday and both Mr. 
Caruso and Mr. De Luca, her principal 
associates, sang gloriously. There was 
an immense audience. Mr. Polacco again 
conducted. 





PLAN MUSIC CREDITS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
_ IN NEW YORK STATE 
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125 children are studying seriously with 
private teachers and 137 are studying 
seriously in the classes.” 

Miss Damon said that the scheme of 
having local teachers teach the classes 
was not a success; that because a man 
could teach people individually it did 
not follow that he could do it collectively. 

James T. Sautter of the Binghamton 
High School spoke on community music. 
He said that it is necessary that the 
supervisor of music should get in touch 
with the music teachers in his city and 
that it was more often the fault of the 
supervisor that this was not done, than 
of the teachers. The fact that his posi- 
tion gives him an opportunity to zet 
more closely in touch with many more 
people than the private teacher, should 
make him use this position with tact 
and, while he may feel and know that his 
work is of a high order, he should not 
deprecate the work of the private teacher 
or arbitrarily impose his views. 

Mr. Sautter suggested as a means of 
co-operation between the supervisor and 
the private teacher that the following 
subjects might be found mutually bene- 
ficial: 1. Study of programs to be given. 
2. Papers on various phases of music 
history. 3. Discussions on theoretical 
branches. 4. Study of the interpretative 
view of the composers of songs. 5. Study 
of orchestra and symphony. 6. Creating 
an interest in the reading of musical 
magazines. 7. Discussions as to how we 
can best aid each other. 

George Oscar Bowen, director of mu- 
sic of Yonkers, read a lengthy paper on 
the influence of high school music on the 
community. Some of the salient points 
of his address follow. “If our public 


schools,” said the speaker, “are doing 
what they should for the children in a 
musical way, their influence should he 
strongly felt in this community work. If 
we are taking the time of the boys and 
girls in the high schools to give them 
instruction that will have no bearing on 
their lives outside the schools, then such 
instruction should be stopped. If the 
time given to music does not have its par- 
ticular and efficient influence, give it up. 
It should be our business to know our 
community well enough to enable us to 
make music’s fine influence felt. 

“If the individual pupil is to receive 
the maximum amount of good from 
chorus singing, the music must be of a 
kind that appeals to their unformed mu- 


sical taste. Yet it is to be regretted that 
the composers who have written for chor- 
us singing in the schools have conceived 
the idea that this music must be child- 
ish in character and limited in compass. 
Their efforts to meet imaginary condi- 
tions have made them compose without 
spontaneity or inspiration. Instead of 
the composers writing this special music, 
the children should be trained to sing 
wa best music as it was originally writ- 

n. 
_ “Feeling the narrowness and limita- 
tions of this special music, with some 
trepidation I turned to the choral works 
that were supposed to be suitable for 
adult choruses only. This was fifteen 
years ago. The results of trying this 





MURATORE ADDS NEW ROLE TO 
HIS LIST IN CHICAGO SEASON 





HE idol of opera-going Chicago, 

Lucien Muratore, is concededly one 
of the strongest artistic forces in the 
Campanini aggregation. The celebrated 
tenor has repeated with emphasis the 
sensation which he created last season 
in Chicago. His appearances inevitably 
bring in their wake a crowded house and 
a thrilled audience. 

This season he added the réle of Canio 
in “I Pagliacci” to his Chicago répertoire 
and, it is said, carried all before him 
with his fiery and searching enacting of 


the part, creating a real furore. His 
Don José to Farrar’s Carmen was no 
less typical of the born artist. The 
French tenor has been heard also this 
season in “Faust,” with Miss Farrar as 
Marguerite. Again all reports credited 
him with a brijliant triumph. 

Chicago and Cleofonte Campanini are 
to be felicitated upon the possession of 
so thoroughly gifted an artist. So in- 


spiring a central figure is easily capable 
of imparting some of his own fire to his 
colleagues, thus becoming an important 
cog in the delicate psychological machin- 
ery of an opera company. 

Last season Mr. Muratore sang, among 
various parts, the leading tenor réles in 
“Faust,” “Werther,” “Carmen,” “Romeo 
et Juliette,” “Monna Vanna” and “Dé- 
janire.” This season he has added 
“I Pagliacci,” and his admirers in that 
city will undoubtedly have the opportun- 
ity of hearing him sing other parts which 
he has not essayed before with the Cam- 
panini forces. After the close of last 
season’s opera in Chicago Mr. Muratore 
was heard in concert, in which field his 
success was equally striking. This year 
he and his wife (Lina Cavalieri) will 
again appear on the concert stage when 
the opera curtain descends on his con- 
cluding performance of the season. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMAN MANAGER—Large 
musical bureau in New York has position for woman 
a. aeqnainted b tar spassen booking situation 

out country. ate full rticulars—- d; 
Musical America, 605 Fifth Ave. N.Y ss 


music with my pupils in the high schools 
have been eminently satisfactory. The 
children have always made an honest 
effort to master the music, no matter 
what difficulties it presented, and thus 
have gotten something that will stay 
with them permanently. In no instance 
have the voices been put to unneces- 
sary strain.” 


Example of Marlowe’s Voice 


A pleasing incident of the music meet- 
ings of the convention was an informal 
talk given by E. H. Sothern, the eminent 
actor, who was playing an engagement 
in the city. Mr. Sothern spoke at Hutch- 
inson High School on the value of the arts 
of speech, especially of vocal culture. He 
cited the case of Julia Marlowe, who 
after repeated discouragements succeeded 
in producing a_ beautifully modulated 
voice that has charmed thousands—this 
result being attained through the study 
of vocalization. Mr. Sothern also dis- 
cussed the value of breath training and 
said that he was more than forty years 
old before he took up the study of it and 
he had found it of immense value in his 
work. 

An interesting round table discussion 

resided over by Cora Taylor, one of the 

uffalo music supervisors, gave Mr. Ab- 
bott, superintendent of music in the pub- 
lic schools, a fine opportunity to demon- 
strate his knowledge of the quality of 
children’s voices. A concert given by the 
high school orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr, Abbott, and organ numbers played 
by John Grant, the Buffalo organist, on 
the fine instrument in the new Hutchin- 
son High- School, brought the music end 
of the convention to a satisfying close. 





To Establish Museum of Musical Art 
| in Brooklyn 


An institution to increase and diffuse 
the knowledge of the history, art and 
production of music, to be known as the 
Brooklyn Museum of Musical Art, is the 
project of Alice Augusta ie a 
daughter of the late Silas right 
Driggs. Co-operating in the plan are a 
number of music patrons who intend to 
incorporate in the near future and seek 
to provide an endowment of $10,000,000. 
The plan includes the erection and main- 
tenance of a central museum and various 
departmental buildings. a Se 





Frederic Martin Heard at Alfred (N. Y.) 
University 


ALFRED, N. Y., Nov. 30.—An uncom- 
mon musical treat was offered recently at 
Alfred University by Frederic Martin, 
the New York basso. Mr. Martin’s artis- 
tic interpretation of a judiciously chosen 
program containing numbers by Handel, 


. Haydn, Gounod, Schubert, Rubinstein, 


Hildach, Wolf, Cadman, Stephens, Kra- 
mer and others, was brimful of interest. 
His finely schooled voice seemed in excel- 
lent condition. Violet Bolles accom- 
panied efficiently and played two piano 
solos. Director R. W. Wingate is plan- 
ning for a return engagement of Mr. 
Martin. 





Ariadne Holmes Edwards’ latest song, 
“The Earth Is Glad,” will be published 
during the holiday season. The lyric 
was inspired by a beautiful sunrise at 
Mrs. Charles H. Baker’s home, Mohegan 
Farm, Mohegan Lake, N. Y., and has 
been dedicated to Mrs. Baker. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


SONG RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 11, AT 3 


An den Sennenephots } 
_Widmung 
O wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick 





Schumann 


Tambourliedchen 

Von Ewiger Liebe sy 

Der Traum 

Es blinkt der Thau 

Und schlifst du, mein Midchen 
Fernsicht 7 
Ultima Rosa Harry Spier 
Sei morta ne la vita mia....P. Mario Costa 
Alba di Luna sul Bosco } 


Tristezza Crepuscolare 
Francesco Santoliquido 


Long An} a 
The Sea Edward MacDowell 
The Bifin Knight......... F. P. Morris Class 
Tne Heart’s Country...John Alden Carpenter 


The Days of Long Ago Chester Searle 
(Written for Mr. Werrenrath) 


\ . Brahms 


Rubinstein 


MR, RICHARD EPSTEIN, At the Piano 
Tickets 50c., $1.00 and $1.50 
Boxes $12.00 
MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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INTER-STATE PRESENTS OPERA IN FOUR CITIES 


Company Successfully Closes Opening Week of Projected Season—Audiences in Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh Not Large, But Enthusiastic—Only One Performance Given in Latter City—Capacity 
House in Detroit Thrilled by ‘‘ Tristan’”—Gadski’s Illness an Obstacle to the Management 


ESPITE all the circumstances that 
threatened its inception, the Inter- 
State Opera Company has put through 
its first week of opera planned for the 
four cities in its schedule—Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Detroit. The 
week was inaugurated, as stated in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, by a 
performance of “Tristan und Isolde” in 
Cleveland on Nov. 27. 


The accounts of the performances in 
the four cities from MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondents, as given below, show that 
the company has given a large measure 
of satisfaction from an artistic point of 
view; that the audiences, while not large 
in many cases, have been exceedingly 
enthusiastic; that the scenery of Josef 
Urban has been a particularly strong 
point in the company’s appeal. The ac- 
counts also show that the management 
has not been without its share of trou- 
bles in the way of obstacles to its carry- 
ing out its schedule as planned. The re- 
ports from the four cities follow: 


Opening in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 30.—As an 
opening performance of an important 
and difficult undertaking the production 
of “Tristan und Isolde” on Nov. 27 at 
the Duchess Theater by the company 
financed to a large extent by Cleveland 
capital, but operating in the four cities, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, was an enormous success. In 
spite of the fact that the music drama 
was given in a small theater, whose stage 
was somewhat inadequate for the proper 
perspective of its exquisite scenic in- 
vestiture, and whose auditorium was al- 
together too small for the best effect of 
its really admirable orchestra, directed 
by Ernest Knoch, the performance as a 
whole was not only satisfying, but alto- 
gether thrilling to the audience of about 
1200 persons gathered to hear it, an au- 
dience representative of Cleveland’s 
fashion and culture. 

Mme. Gadski did not sing as scheduled, 
owing to illness. Announced as the prin- 
cipal drawing attraction, she was 
obliged to sit silent in one of the boxes, 
smiling and bowing to the greetings of 
her Cleveland admirers, while Rachel 
Frease-Greene, an Ohio singer, never be- 
fore heard in this country in this exact- 
ing réle, sang it at four hours’ notice, 
without orchestral rehearsal. It was a 
stupendous effort, nobly achieved, for 
even if Mme. Frease-Greene has not the 
volume of voice, especially in the middle 
register, to cope with the sonorous or- 
chestral climaxes of the Wagner score, 
she sang it with authority and gave to its 
presentation breadth, dignity and beauty 
of interpretation. Eleonora de Cisneros 
sang Brangdne with fullness and rich- 
ness of voice. The male singers were of 
uniform excellence—Karl Jorn as Tris- 
tan in splendor of voice; Henri Scott as 
King Mark, Franz Egenieff as Kurwenal, 
Graham Marr as Melot, were all of true 
Wagnerian caliber. 

The verdict of the discriminating audi- 
ence was that here was opera as Wagner 
conceived it, with poetry and music com- 
bined with a wholly perfect stage investi- 
ture. Josef Urban was responsible for 
the scenic picture, the stage lighting and 
the costuming and the result was a won- 
derful achievement of modern ideals. 

Prolonged and vociferous applause 
greeted the singers, the conductor and 
the general director, Mrs. Cora Stetson 
Butler, at the close of the second act, and 
a procession of ushers carried armfuls of 
flowers to the stage. 

Congratulations were showered upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. Clark, whose 
generous support and untiring efforts 
have brought this stupendous undertak- 
ing to a propitious beginning. 

The second performance of the Inter- 
State company on Tuesday afternoon, 
with “The Pearl Fishers,” by Bizet, was 
heard by an audience not large, but im- 
mensely enthusiastic. Urban’s stage set- 
tings were of great beauty. The fine 
orchestra, under Spirescu, furnished ad- 
mirable accompaniments for the voices. 
The cast was: Leila, Yvonne de Tré- 


ville; Nadir, Mischa Leon; Zurga, 
Graham Marr; Nourabad, Henry Wel- 
don. ALICE BRADLEY. 


Reception in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 4.—From a 
scenic standpoint, the production of 
Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers” at the 
Schenley Theater last Wednesday night 
by the Inter-State Opera Company was 


a triumphant success, but as to the ar- 
tistic merits of the performers, there was 
not such pronounced praise. 

The opera company was to have given 
two performances, the first on Wednes- 
day afternoon, but this was postponed, it 
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Yvonne de Tréville and Mischa Leon in 
“The Pearl Fishers” with the Inter- 
state Opera Company 


was announced, until a later time, owing 
to the illness of two of the soloists. The 
opera billed was the “Secret of Suzanne,” 
with Mme. Beriza, Franz Egenieff and 
Marui Marti taking the leading rdles, 
together with the first production on any 
stage of “Une Intrigue sous Louis XIV” 
and featuring Lilly Lenore of the Winter 
Garden, Berlin; A. Komlossy, Fredova 
and a ballet of twenty-five. 

At the night performance the artists 
were Yvonne de Tréville, Mischa Leon, 
Graham Marr, Henry Weldon and a bal- 
let divertissement. De Tréville sang the 
role of Leila, Marr was Zurga, Weldon 
the Priest, with Mr. Spirescu as conduc- 
tor. Mischa Leon gave excellent support 
and it was the impression of a very large 
number of persons that he did much to 
carry the opera. The scenery, however, 
designed by Josef Urban, overawed the 
audience, who were not anticipating any- 
thing quite so gorgeous. 

As to the general merits of the produc- 
tion, extracts from the three Pittsburgh 
morning newspapers are interesting. The 
Dispatch said: 


“The company is one of the best obtain- 
able. There are many singers of ability in 
the list shown on the prospectus. The ar- 
tistic purpose governing the opera company 
is the obtaining of the best possible en- 
semble regardless of the celebrity or salary 
of the particular singer appearing. This 
grade of excellence must be achieved by the 
Inter-State Opera Company before it can be- 
some a permanent organization—filling the 
place in the four given cities, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit—of municipal 
opera.”’ 


The Post commented thus on the in- 
vestiture: 


“The dominating feature of the whole 
opera was the settlings by Josef Urban, for 
they were highly artistic in their elimination 
of detail, their accentuation of the dominant 
mood of each scene and in their colorings. 
The costumes had evidently been carefully 
considered and the results were effective.”’ 


The same paper also said that the 
production “fell far short of what an 
audience has a right to expect when the 
prices charged are practically the same 
as those established by such a company 
as the Metropolitan.” 

Glendinning Keeble in the Gazette- 
Times said: 

“For several obvious reasons the audience 
was of no more than moderate size; but 
those who have only waited to hear the first 
judgment will certainly be encouraged to at- 
tend future performances. Throughout the 
evening the applause was liberal, beginning 
when the curtains parted and disclosed the 
beautiful scenery.” 

Special praise was given the orchestra, 
the work being generally : satisfactory. 


It cannot be said that those attending 
the performance were not satisfied, be- 
cause there were many things that made 
the production noteworthy. 

EDWARD C. SYKES. 


In Cincinnati on Thanksgiving 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 3.—This week 
was conspicuous for the opening of the 
Inter-State Opera Company, under the 
local management of Mark Byron, Jr., 
which gave two performances in Music 
Hall, Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” in the after- 
noon and “Tristan und Isolde” in the 
evening. Its purpose of giving opera in 
four cities deserved the highest com- 
mendation. Considering the handicap 
under which a new organization of this 
kind works, its artistic achievements 
were surprisingly high. The scenic in- 
vestiture created by Josef Urban was at 
all times adequate and in many scenes 
extremely beautiful. The orchestra was 
not able to shine as a solo instrument, but 
in its capacity as accompanist it re- 
sponded well. Oscar Spirescu, who con- 
ducted the “Pearl Fishers” and who di- 
rected the Cincinnati Summer Orchestra 
here last summer at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, was given an ovation in the after- 
noon, while Ernst Knoch, who conducted 
“Tristan und Isolde,” did some masterly 
work in the evening, and established him- 
self as a scholarly conductor and a Wag- 
lagu interpreter of skill and imagina- 
tion. 

Of the singers Yvonne de Tréville 
scored heavily in the afternoon as Leila. 
Her voice is a beautiful one, and dra- 
matically she made the most of the rdle. 
Graham Marr and Mischa Leon are both 
singers of ability and thoroughly rou- 
tined. Both were warmly received, par- 
ticularly in the duet in the first act. 
Henry Weldon, the basso, sustained the 
a standard set by the other princi- 
pals. 

Owing to the sudden illness of Mme. 
Gadski, Margarete Matzenauer hurried 
on from New York and assumed the rdéle 
of Isolde. She proved a revelation. Her 
voice, while a mezzo, was fully equal to 
the demands of the réle. She won an 
immense ovation. Karl Jérn as Tristan 
was hardly equal to the demands made 
on him. He appeared to advantage in 
the duet in the second act, however, 
where the lyric qualities of his voice 
showed to perfection. Henri Scotti gave 
an excellent characterization, both vocal- 
ly and dramatically, as Kénig Marke. 
Eleonora de Cisneros as Brangdne was 
satisfactory, her voice in the “Warning” 
in Be second act sounding especially 
well. : 

The remainder of the cast, Graham 
Marr as Melot, Franz Egenieff as Kur- 
wenal, Henri La Bonte as the Shepherd 
and Jules Davenport as the Sailor, sus- 
tained the minor réles successfully. Un- 
fortunately Thanksgiving Day festivities 
entered into competition with the opera 
and the audiences were small at both per- 
formances. The enthusiasm,’ however, 
was of the warmest, the soloists and 
the conductors being given repeated cur- 
tain calls. A. K. HILLHOUSE. 


Detroit’s Welcome 


DETROIT, MicH., Dec. 3.—The premier 
production given by the Inter-State Op- 
era Company in Detroit occurred Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. 2, in the Lyceum 
Theater. The opera was Bizet’s “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles.” The selection of 
the “Pearl Fishers” in which to make 
their bow to the public is a good one; 
beautifully staged by Loomis Taylor and 
with stage settings by Urban, together 
with a cast including Yvonne de Tré- 
ville, Graham Marr, Mischa Leon and 
Henry Weldon, it was of necessity most 
pleasing. 

De Tréville, who has sung here in con- 
cert on numerous brilliant occasions, re- 
vealed new powers of her art in her ca- 
pacity as an operatic actress. The dis- 
tinctive charm of her beautiful vocal 
equipment was enhanced by the grace 
and sincerity of her interpretation. She 
was ably supported by each of the cast, 
the work of Mischa Leon as Nadir be- 
ing especially praiseworthy, while Oscar 
Spirescu and the men of his orchestra 
by their work completed an afternoon of 
keenest enjoyment. 

With the evening production of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” grand opera in Detroit 
reached new heights. Matzenauer as 
Isolde, Karl Jérn as Tristan and de 
Cisneros as Brangdéne form a perfect 
trio for the enactment of this wonderful 
love tragedy. To support these there 
were Henri Scott as Kénig Marke, Franz 


& 


Egenieff as Kurwenal, Graham Marr as 
Melot, Henri La Bonte as Ein Hirt and 
Jules Davenport as Ein Steuermann. 
The score was conducted to magnificent 
success by Ernest Knoch. 

So truly satisfying in ‘every detail of 
vocal art, stage settings and lights was 
this production that the first act closed 
amid a storm of spontaneous applause 
which, upon the appearance of the prin- 
cipals before the curtain, became more 
demonstrative with calls and whistles, 
many people rising from their seats, the 
better to give voice to their appreciation. 
As the house was crowded to capacity, it 
was a fine tribute to artists and man- 
agement. The enthusiasm was as great 
in the afternoon. With such a start, 
Dr. Corey and those with whom he is 
working feel assured of continued suc- 
cess, EARL C. BARKLEY. 





Enthusiasm for Inter-State’s “Manon” 
from Small Cleveland Audience 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 5.—There is no 
matinée of the Inter-State Opera Com- 
pany in Cleveland this week. There was 

a small audience at the performance of 

Massenet’s “Manon” last evening at the 

Duchess Theater, but great enthusiasm. 

Yvonne de Tréville as Manon and Karl 

Jorn as Des Grieux were warmly re- 

ceived. Graham Marr, Henry Weldon 

and the remainder of the cast were ex- 
cellent. Oscar Spirescu’s conducting 

was spirited, but the orchestra was at a 

disadvantage in this small house, rather 

overpowering the singers. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 





NOTABLES FORM BODY TO 
PROMOTE FRENCH MUSIC 


Otto H. Kahn, W. K. Vanderbilt and 
Mackay Among Those Co-operating 
with France’s Representative 





With the general object of promoting 
the art relationship between France and 
America and with the special purpose of 
fostering the knowledge and appreciation 
of French music in America and of fa- 
cilitating visits to this country of French 
singers and musicians, Otto H. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Mackay and William K. 
Vanderbilt, with the co-operation of the 
Marquis de Polignac, representing the 
French Government, have formed a com- 
mittee under the name of the Franco- 
American Association for Musical Art. 
The membership of the committee is at 
present composed as follows: 

Commodore Frederick G. Bourne, 
James Byrne, Henry P. Davison, André 
de Coppet, Henry C. Frick, Robert Goe- 
let, August D. Juilliard, Otto H. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Mackay, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; Charles H. Sabin, William K. Van- 
derbilt, Henry Walters, George W. 
Wickersham. 

Loudon Charlton will act as manager 
for the committee. This journal pub- 
lished a full story of the French move- 
ment some time ago. 





MAUDE DE VOE CHARMS 





Young Michigan Soprano Gives Recital 
in New York 


_ Maude de Voe, a talented young Mich- 
igan soprano, presented a well chosen 
program of songs at A®olian Hall last 
Monday afternoon. Haydn’s “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Horn’s “I’ve 
Been Roaming,” the Tuscan folk-song, 
“La Columba,” sung with a taste and dis- 
cretion which reflected credit on her 
training, were followed by a group of 
German lieder by Grieg, Bleichmann and 
Eckert and by modern French songs, in- 
cluding Delibes’s brilliant “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé” given with a _ clean- 
cut incision and color and warmth. 
She also pleased in Cyril Scott’s 
“Blackbird’s Song,” William Les- 
ter’s dramatic “Death of the Night- 
ingale” and A. Walter Kramer’s “Allah,” 
with its glowing climax. Miss de Voe, 
who has a voice of fine quality and whose 
control of phrasing aa nuance made it 
a pleasure to listen to her, was obliged 
to respond with encores to various re- 
calls. William Lester, the Chicago com- 
poser and pianist, who accompanied her, 
played with sympathy and artistic re- 
straint. F. H. M. 





McCormack Sings to Great Audience in 
Salt Lake Tabernacle 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Dec. 1.—John 
McCormack gave his initial concert Nov. 
28 in the Tabernacle, and with his beau- 
tiful voice and winning personality 
charmed the largest audience ever as- 
sembled in this city for a musical event. 
The artist sang nineteen songs with con- 
spicuous' success. His clearness of 
enunciation was remarkable. 
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N. Y. Evening World—Sylvester Raw- 
ling. 

It is a treat for tired music reviewers 
no less than for the public to hear ar- 
tists such as Mr. Hemus, whose voice is 
appealing and whose interpretative gifts 


are RICH AND RARE, 


N. Y. Evening Mail—Sigmund Spaeth. 


Percy Hemus is “AMERICA’S BARI- 
TONE.” He has given himself unre- 
servedly to his country. When he steps 
out on the concert stage his broad, high- 
born chest and his white-gloved, wide- 
spread hands seem to say “Take me, 
America, I am thine.” In addition to 
his spirit of generosity, however, Mr. 
Hemus possesses a really beautiful 
voice, and when he forgets his little af- 
fectations and exaggerations, shows an 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 


(In English) 


Does Percy Hemus Exaggerate9 


The MASTERS sung in English revealed that the HEMUS 


Or is his a separate individual ART— & 





ARTISTRY and DICTION brought not an adverse criticism 


UNUSUAL GIFT OF INTERPRETA- 
TION as well. 


N. Y. Times— 

He is a singer equipped with a fine 
baritone voice as he has made known 
before. ***The composers for whom he 
is making artistic propaganda would 
have to go far before they would find 
a better exponent. 


N. ¥. Sun— 

Mr. Hemus is a singer of dramatic 
instincts, at times somewhat extreme, 
but with the aid of a very clear diction 
his work evidently never fails to afford 


enjoyment. His audience last night 
was large and demonstrative. 
N. Y. Tribune— 

Mr. Hemus has a voice of power 


and beauty. 


of 


to singing in our mother tongue. 


TELLING PARAGRAPHS 
(from papers published from Nov. 15th to Dec. 2nd, 1916.) 


INCLUDING CARNEGIE HALL AND AEOLIAN NEW YORK RECITALS 


N.. ¥. 

With more variety of selection and 
more flexibility of voice than in three 
years before, 
almost persuaded a Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence last evening to hear America first, 
last and all the time. 
change 
River” to MacDowell’s “Through the 





Evening Sun—W. B. Chase. Allentown, Pa., Evening Item— 

An Allentown audience, representative 
of its far-famed love for music, sat en- 
thralled and enraptured through a pro- 
gramme of song such as the community 
has never had the pleasure of hearing 
before. It may be said that Mr. Hemus 
wove the spells as predicted and only 
as an artist of his ability can. 


Percy Hemus, baritone, 


***Tt was a world 


from Burleigh’s “Deep 


Meadow.” 


Allentown, Pa., Morning Call— 


He is unlike most American singers 
who consider it absolutely essential to 
sing in foreign languages in order to be 
classed as artists of note. 
onstrated to the musical world that it is 
not an essential and in the larger cities 
the name of Hemus is a magnet. 





SECRETARY HEMUS—STUDIOS 152 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 


Allentown, Pa., Democrat— 

An organ which is rich with melody 
and full of tonal qualities possessed by 
few concert singers. 


Paterson, N. J., Morning Call— 


He possesses a naturally beautiful 
vocal quality. He sang with a dramatic 
intensity truly remarkable. 


He has dem- 



































SUCCESS FOR 


LYDIA LOCKE 


Noted Coloratura Soprano 


**SINGS HER WAY INTO THE HEARTS 
OF AUDIENCE HERE’’ 

A Newspaper Headline after her Concert under the auspices of 

St. Mary’s Alumnae Association at Lawrence, Mass., on Nov. 26 





What the Critics said: 


Lawrence Telegram, Nov. 27, 1916: 


Lydia Locke sang herself into the 
hearts of her audience in her Caro 
Nome from Verdi's Opera which is 
a gem well worth remembering and 
Gounod's ‘Ave Maria’ last evening 
when she appeared at the opera 
house. Miss Locke has a pleasing 
sympathetic soprano voice and the 
applause she evoked clearly showed 
the appreciation of the audience of 
good music. 


Lawrence Tribune, Nov. 27, 1916: 


*“Miss Locke, who makes a very 
fine appearance on the stage, is the 
possessor of a light, pleasing soprano 
voice. It is most pleasing in its alti- 
tudinous heights and in her selec- 
tions she sang with finesse and real 
technique. Her most effective num- 
bers were the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria’ with violin obbligato and her 
group of English songs, including 
“Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark!” 


“Seldom is the opportunity given to the music lovers of Lawrence to enjoy such 
a treat as they had last night when Miss Locke presented a concert at the Opera 


Hou se. 


Miss Locke, proving herself worthy of the fame that. had preceded her, 


endeared herself to the audience with her splendid rendition of a wide variety of 


selections in English, French, Italian and Latin. 


Critics agree that her best num- 


bers were ‘Caro Nome’ from Verdi's Italian opera and Bach-Gounod's “Ave Maria’ 
with violin obbligato which came at the end of the program—a splendid climax for the 
splendid presentation. Miss Locke is the possessor of a remarkably clear light 
voice that is pleasing to hear and makes an excellent appearance on the stage. 
“Frederic Gerard, violinist, Maurice La Farge, accompanist, and Mr. Franklin, 


flutist, were her trio of support.” 


Address: 





127 East 46th St., New York City 






























































In her BOSTON RECITAL on Nov. 16th 


uy WIRTHLIN 


REPEATED 
her RECENT NEW YORK RECITAL 


SUCCESS 


THE BOSTON CRITICS SAID: 
PHILIP HALE in BOSTON HERALD :—"‘ Miss Wirthlin has a voice 


of genuine contralto quality. Her tonal range is generous, but the contralto 
quality is audible throughout. 

“Miss Wirthlin’s programme was one that put her to the test. There 
were songs of various periods and various styles. She acquitted herself 
well, voicing the different sentiments and emotions, establishing the desired 
mood. 

. “Miss Wirthlin’s enunciation of the English words was uncommonly 
istinct.” 


ARTHUR WILSON in BOSTON GLOBE: —"Miss Wirthlin’s 


voice, a noble organ, is of true contralto timbre. This alone, although sig- 
nificant, would not make her a wholly uncommon singer, but Miss Wirthlin 
has been wisely directed in and has thoughtfully observed the ways of 
expression. She is able to establish an atmosphere and to convey a mood. 
Debussy’s ‘Beau Soir’ contained some beautiful singing, appropriate and 
expressive in color, in moulding of phrase and maintenance of line. It is 
questionable if more genuinely emotional singing of French songs has been 
heard in Boston this season. * * * All in all, a recital of deep interest 
and true pleasure, and a rising singer to watch with lively expectations for 
large success.”’ 


H. T. PARKER in BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: —*The powerful 


voice of Miss Rosalie Wirthlin was never created for the modest confines 
of Steinert Hall. With each full note she made its narrow walls rever- 
berate and convinced us that she could have filled a dozen such audi- 
toriums, with something to spare. The notes that poured forth were 
resonant and thrilling ones indeed, and the audience waited hopefully and 
expectantly from climax to climax. She has fully developed her capacious 
throat and chest, she uses them efficiently, and many and varied are the 
beauties of her tones in the extent of her range. Her lower register is rich 
and throaty, and as she mounts the richness assumes a new and daz- 
zling color. 

“She sang well in French, as she did everything well. Each of the 
German songs, however, was a delight in itself. Rachmaninoff never wrote 
a better one than ‘Der Herr Erstand.” And ‘Der Herr Erstand’ has surely 
seldom been more thrillingly sung." 

Sleinway Piano 
Exclusive Management 
FLORENCE L. PEASE - - - - 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

St. Louis seems to be all “het up” over 
the $12,000 deficit as the result of two 
performances by the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany. Naturally Homer Moore, the music 
critic of the St. Louis Republic, has 
rushed into the fray with an enthusiasm 
which suggests that if he is not an Irish- 
man, he ought to be. The receipts, it 


seems, were over $14,000. Not so bad! 

You republished Moore’s article in 
your last issue in which he virtually 
scores the local management for having 
agreed to pay $10,000 for each perform- 
ance. He also says that one of the causes 
of the deficit was, to put the matter plain- 
ly, that the opera Mr. Ellis presented was 
not five dollar opera, inasmuch as there 
was really only one star in the company, 
namely, Geraldine Farrar. He also con- 
siders the sum paid Mr. Ellis excessive, 
particularly in view of the fact that all 
Miss Farrar receives is $2,000 when she 
sings. Consequently, he concludes, to 
quote his own words, that Mr. Ellis sold 
the St. Louis guarantors of the enter- 
prise “a gold brick.” His conclusions 
seem to be that inasmuch as large oper- 
atic enterprises in St. Louis are impos- 
sible without the assistance of guar- 
antors, they should organize themselves 
into a permanent body for the promotion 
of opera; that they should have an ex- 
ecutive manager who should inquire care- 
fully into every operatic proposition 
made to them so that they should not be 
led into paying extravagant prices for 
companies that cannot draw. 

Much that Mr. Moore says in his arti- 
cle is well said. Much has a strong basis 
of truth. Where I think Mr. Moore is 
himself open to criticism is that he does 
not realize that St. Louis as a musical 
city is in a transition period. It has left 
the past behind it, a past replete with 
honorable musical accomplishment and 
endeavor, but it is not yet prepared 
to accept the present, much less discount 
the future. To begin with, the city has 
grown—expanded. The well-to-do cul- 
tured class that used to patronize musical 
undertakings live farther away than they 
used to, so, with increasing social obli- 
gations, it is less easy for them to turn 
out, and they will not turn out except 
for something unusual. 

What St. Louis needs principally is a 
suitable auditorium. The old barn where 
National Democratic conventions are 
generally held is not suitable for opera, 
even with a few so-called improvements, 
and never can be made suitable for opera. 
Considering the wealth, the culture, the 
publie spirit of St. Louis, what is needed 
is an auditorium which is suitable not 
only for opera, but for other entertain- 
ments. That virtually is the first thing 
to be done. Chicago has such an audi- 
torium—why not St. Louis? 

One cannot blame ladies who like to 
come with their “best bib and tucker” to 
an operatic performance if they hesitate 
to do so when they are asked to go some 
distance, at the sacrifice of personal com- 
fort, in order to sit in a more or less 
draughty, somewhat dirty auditorium, 
where the music that they will hear is 
given under every possible disadvantage 
of poor acoustics. 

* * * 

Now with regard to the deficit of 
which so much has been made. 

I cannot see the fairness of charging 
the $7,000 which were spent to make 
some improvements, particularly a sound- 
ing board, up against the Ellis Company 
or against Mr. Ellis. When he made his 
deal with the St. Louis guarantors he 
had the right to expect a suitable and 
proper auditorium for his company. To 


begin with, therefore, we must deduct 
from the deficit the sum of $7,000, which 
had nothing to do one way or another 
with Mr. Ellis, his company, nor did it 
in any way reflect upon the lack of ap- 
preciation of the St.. Louis people for 
opera. The real deficit is thus reduced to 
less than $5,000. 

It is, however, with Mr. Moore’s des- 
ignation of Mr. Ellis’s company as un- 
worthy of patronage at any such figure 
as the price demanded, because it had 
only one star, Miss Farrar, that I am 
most disposed to disagree. 

In Mr. Ellis’s company was, to begin 
with, Muratore, one of the finest tenors 
and greatest artists we have. He made 
a phenomenal success in Chicago, indeed 
wherever he has sung. There was Louise 
Homer, for many years leading contralto 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, be- 
loved of all Americans, and credited 
with being one of the greatest artists on 
the operatic stage. There was Clarence 
Whitehill, the American baritone, whom 
I regard, as I have often said, as one of 
the finest singers, whether’in opera or in 
oratorio, this country has produced or is 
likely to produce in this generation. 
That certainly has been the opinion of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, wherever 
he has sung. 

In Mr. Ellis’s organization there was 
also Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, considered worthy of 
leading réles. There was Helen Stanley, 
considered to be worthy of singing prom- 
inent réles in the Chicago company. 
There was Morgan Kingston, who made 
a great success with the Century Opera 
Company, and who has made such a suec- 
cess with the Ellis Company, on tour, 
that he has been engaged by Mr. Cam- 
panini for Chicago. And there are others 
I might mention. So that Mr. Ellis came 
to St. Louis with a company of artists 
who had all won a distinctive place in 
the musical and operatic world years ago. 
Surely there could be nothing more un- 
fair or unjust not only to these artists, 
but to Mr. Ellis himself than to brush 
them all aside and claim they were musi- 
cal nobodies who shone only by the re- 
flected light of the shining genius of 
Mme. Geraldine Farrar. 

* * x 

At the recent meeting of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra Society, of New Haven, 
of which Horatio Parker is conductor, 
Mr. Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, deliv- 
ered an address, in the course of which 
he stated (if he was correctly quoted) 
that the work of the New York critics, 
especially those connected with the lead- 
ing publications, was destructive, not 
constructive. Incidentally, it may be well 
to mention that he paid a high tribute to 
MUSICAL AMERICA and its critics. Now 
the organization of which Mr. Weber is 
the president consists of all the working 
musicians in the operatic, symphonic and 
theatre orchestras of the country, a large, 
intelligent and representative body of 
musicians. He is their leader and spokes- 
man, and when you come to think that 
every orchestra of any importance, with 
the single exception of the Boston Sym- 
phony, is a member of this Federation, 
you have some conception of the weight 
and importance which may be attached to 
what Mr. Weber says. However, like all 
broad generalities, it has much truth to 
sustain it, but at the same time, like all 
broad generalities, it suffers because it 
does not take count of certain distin- 
guished exceptions which deserve recog- 
nition, though they may prove the rule. 

Among the distinguished exceptions 
that I would make to the charge that the 
New York critics, especially those on the 
leading papers, are not constructive, is 
Mr. William J. Henderson, of the New 
York Sun. I am all the more impelled to 
say this because I have taken occasion to 
express my disagreement with some of 
the things which Mr. Henderson has 
written and also with some of the poli- 
cies which seem to guide Mr. Henderson 
in his critical work. But this has not 
blinded me to the great service which Mr. 
Henderson has rendered the musical 
world, particularly as a critic of singing. 
As such I consider he is not only an au- 
thority, but has few, if any, equals. 

To the issue of the New York Sun of 
Sunday, November 19, he contributed 
an essay which is so broad, so informing 
and so necessary at this time as to de- 
serve reproduction and wide circulation. 
It was all dpropos of the loss not only to 
the impresario, but to the _ public 
of Lucrezia Bori, the talented young 
Spanish prima donna, to whom Mr. 
Henderson himself pays a_ great 
tribute, and alludes to her “as a 
gifted and charming young singer.” 
Then he proceeds to state that, her down- 
fall should be a lesson for every student 
of the vocal art. Taking up the general- 
ly accepted view that the cause of Miss 
Bori’s trouble was an imperfectly per- 
formed operation on the throat, Mr. 
Henderson says that this is unfounded; 
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Maud Powell, the American Violinist, Who Has Carried the Best Music 
to All Quarters of the World 





that in the operation neither of the vocal 
chords was cut. Yet, says Mr. Hender- 
son, there was a node on one of the vocal 
chords, which reddens perceptibly when 
Miss Bori sings for any length of time. 
The question therefore arises, ‘What ne- 
cessitated the use of the surgeon’s 
knife?” 

Nodes on the vocal chords are not un- 
common and resort is sometimes made in 
operations to remove them. Whether 
this is wise or not is a matter, as Mr, 
Henderson says, which belongs to the 
province of the medical profession. What 
is worth a discussion is the agreement 
by many authorities that such nodes 
are the results of bad methods, which in- 
clude rude treatment of the delicate ma- 
chinery that produces vocal sounds. 

Now, says Mr. Henderson, there is no 
room for doubt but that Miss Bori sang 
incorrectly when she first came. She 
had an incorrect attack, an incorrect way 
of producing her upper tones, with the 
result that they were often shrill and 
disagreeable. This she must have known, 
for it seems she set to work to improve 
her delivery. She did improve it in a 
marked degree, but she never acquired 
that full freedom of tone production 
which means, as Keats said, “full- 
throated ease.” 

Bad singing, insists Mr. Henderson, 
can cause nodes, but even if it does not, 
it can prevent perfect achievement in the 
field of lyric interpretation. Finally, he 
lays down this cardinal principle that 
“the ultimate aim of all musical tech- 
nique, whether vocal or instrumental, is 
the production in all conditions and un- 
der all difficulties of a pure, beautiful 
tone.” He brings out as examples the 
violinist and the pianist who may, as he 
says, bamboozle the people by digital dex- 
terity, but those who listen with their 
ears will not be fooled. Among those 
whom Mr. Henderson excoriates are the 
pianists who bang and thump and smear 
when pretending to pray: 

So far so good! et me add my deep 
appreciation of the truth of Mr, Hen- 
derson’s presentment, However, he might 
with advantage at some future time take 
up the question why it is that what is 
commonly éalled bel canto, or beautiful 
singing, is less known to the present gen- 
eration than it was in former times. To 
my thinking there are two main reasons. 


In the first place the older composers 
wrote with a profound appreciation not 
only of the powers and beauties, but of 
the limitations of the human voice. The 
modern composers, particularly Herr 
Richard Strauss, write with a profound 
indifference or contempt or ignorance of 
the requirements and limitations of the 
human voice. The next great cause of the 
decay of beautiful singing is to be found 
in the evolution of the modern orchestra. 
Whereas in former years, whether in 
opera or in concert or in the perform- 
ance of oratorios or other works, the or- 
chestra was more or less limited in num- 
ber and its sonority kept down, so that it 
sounded as an accompaniment and sup- 
port for the singers, today we have in- 
creased not only the size, but the sonor- 
ity of the orchestra. We have deified 
the conductor to a point where no hat 
will fit his head, with the result that the 
singers have to accept one of two prop- 
ositions. Either they have to remain 
unheard during entire stretches of the 
performance, or they have to exert them- 
selves to a point where their vocal ef- 
forts may be described more justly as 
“screaming” rather than “singing.” 

As our dear Schumann-Heink said 
some time ago, when she came from 
Europe: “What is a poor lone singer in 
‘Elektra’ to do when up against a large 
orchestra playing fff,” and there you 
have it! 

There have been some who have de- 
clared that the decay of good singing is 
due largely to the singers having to sing 
the Wagner operas. There never was a 
greater libel. Wagner himself has, again 
and again, protested against the orches- 
tra being permitted at any time to 
drown out the singers. In the next 
place, the reason that so few even of 
the German singers can sing Wagner 
property is due to the fact that they 

ave been selected for the various réles 
rather for their histrionic ability than 
for their ability as singers. 

Anyway, the whole question is so im- 
portant, so vital to the best interests of 
good music, in the expression of which 
there can be no nobler instrument than 
the human voice, that I trust Mr. Hen- 
derson may take the matter up again at 
an early opportunity. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Meantime let us never lose sight of 
this fact that while it is possible to go 
on increasing the size and sonority of 
orchestras, it is not possible to go on in- 
creasing the power and sonority of the 
human voice in anything like the same 
proportion. 
* * . 

Some time ago, you know, I told you 
that Enrico Caruso had become inter- 
ested in a young girl who came to him 
and begged him to hear her — The 
great tenor, with his usual kindhearted- 
ness, listened to her carefully and se- 
riously. The girl had been induced to 
come to him through Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham Miles, the son-in-law and 
daughter of George C. Boldt, of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. After Caruso had pro- 
nounced his opinion that there was a 
career before the young girl, he recom- 
mended Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora 
as the best teacher that he knew to 
give her a musical education and bring 
her out. That was some little time ago. 

The other night the young girl sang 
at the Waldorf with her teacher, Mme. 
Viafora, and others, before an audience 
of guests that Mr. Boldt had invited. 
The result is that Evelyn Herbert, for 
that is her name, will soon be one of the 

oung American singers to show the sal 
ic what beautiful voices we have 
amongst our own people. 

Incidentally, I am glad to see that 
one of the first kindly notices this rising 
young talent has received is from the 
pen of William B. Chase, the scintillating 
musical critic of the New York Evening 
Sun. 

* * * 

That distinguished critic, and Bohemi- 
an of Bohemians, James Huneker, had 
a most interesting story in the Novem- 
ber issue of Scribner’s, about old days in 
musical New York. The story is en- 
titled, “The Husband of Madame; The 
Confession of a Music Critic.” Inciden- 
tally, it tells of Mme. Murio-Celli, an old 
time teacher, and of her husband, whom 
those of a generation ago remember dis- 
tinctly as the typical prima donna’s fac- 
totum. 

Murio-Celli was a character. Genial, 
rotund, black whiskered, he buttonholed 
everybody in and out of season, and al- 
ways managed to muddle up his wife’s 
affairs when she had got them running 
smoothly. 

Through madame’s friendship for 
Arditi, the great Italian conductor of 
opera at the time when Mapleson was 
giving opera with Adelina Patti and 
Etelka Gerster at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, she was able to give several of her 
pupils a début. Among these pupils 
was a very beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a wealthy St. Louis brewer, by the 
name of Marie Engle. She had a sweet 
voice, fair talent, which had _ been 
brought out to a great advantage under 
the skill and tactful manipulation of 
madame. 

After her first success Marie Engle 
married Gustav Amberg, then the man- 
ager of the Thalia Theatre in the Bow- 
ery, which had a great vogue at the time 
and where a wonderful succession of 
performances of opera, tragedy, comedy, 
light opera, with the greatest artists 
from the Old World, was given season 
after season. Amberg was a genius in 
his way. It was Amberg, you know, who 
brought over Sonnenthal, the great 
Viennese actor. Sonnenthal, accustomed 
to all the comforts and necessities of 
life in the Austrian capital, declared this 
country “uncivilized.” 


Because when he returned to his hotel 
after a performance he did not find his 
pipe, tobacco and “kaffee” spread out by 
his bedside! 

Amberg introduced us, too, to Band- 
man, a German actor of distinction who 
toured this country in English as well as 
German plays with Louise Beaudet, who 
had made a hit in Lecoq’s “The Little 
Duke,” produced at the Casino. 

Bandman stood 6 foot 2 in his stock- 
ings and weighed in proportionately, 
while Miss Beaudet stood 2 foot 6 or 
thereabouts. But Amberg’s great find 
was Marie Geistinger, the phenomenal 
German actress, whose versatility was 
extraordinary. At sixty years of age 
she gave you a ravishing Juliet. The 
next night she was a fascinating Mme. 
Pompadour, mistress of Louis XIV _ of 
France, while the next night she would be 
singing and frisking on the stage in an 
Offenbach light opera! 


There are none such on the stage to- 


day. 

Pata it cannot be said of Marie 
Engle and Herr Gustav, husband and 
impresario, that they lived happily ever 


after, for they didn’t. So later Marie 
Engle struck out on her own course and 
for a time was known on the concert 
and operatic stage in this country with 
more or less success, which success was 
contributed to by a devoted friend, a 
wealthy and prominent politician and 
Congressman. 

Murio-Celli, at the time, with Achille 
Errani, a former tenor of opera, were 
the two most noted Italian teachers in 
New York. The two probably did more 
to bring out some remarkably talented 
young singers than any others I could 
mention. Their names should always be 
held in honor, for they possessed not only 
the art of bel canto, but the ability of 
imparting it to others, which is more 
than can be said of many of those who 
pretend to teach it today. 

* 


It seems that poor Toscanini, who fled 
from his troubles in this country, has 
been having even more troubles in his be- 
loved Italy. 

As you know, he refused extravagant 
offers to return here and resume his posi- 
tion at the Metropolitan, in order to de- 
vote himself to giving concerts in Italy 
for the purpose of raising funds for the 
sick and wounded Italian soldiers. With 
the true spirit of the great artist, he 
knew no such thing as nationalism in mu- 
sic, unlike Saint-Saéns and some others, 
and so at a recent concert he undertook 
to play Wagner’s “Trauer Marsch.” Tne 
audience rose in protest, hissed and hoot- 
ed him off the stage. Later he was 
forced to resign his position and another 
conductor was appointed in his place. 

It seems sad to think that even with all 
the hatred and horror engendered by this 
war, that a man like Toscanini, who had 
devoted himself absolutely to the service 
of his fellow countrymen, should be 
hooted down because he wanted to play a 
great composition by a dead master, 
says Your 

MEPHISTO. 


BOSHKO SISTERS GIVE RECITAL 








Pianist and Violinist Present Program 
of Serious Aims 


Two sisters, Victoria Boshko, pianist, 
and Natalie Boshko, violinist, gave a 
joint recital at A€olian Hall on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. Together they 
played a Brahms Sonata in musicianly 
fashion. 

The pianist performed the Beethoven 
“Appassionata” Sonata creditably and 
was heard to good advantage in a group 
of short numbers. The violinist played 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” and 
Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantasy. 

Both artists proved that they have 
good technical equipment and fine musi- 
cal sensibilities. 


ARTHUR 
QI 


WON NEW LAURELS 


dated Nov. 27, 1916: 


The TIMES: 
tasteful style.” 
The TRIBUNE: 


violinist and well known to us. 
intonation excellent.”’ 
The EVENING MAIL: 


a reading of the Bach Chaconne as 


the master’s absolute music. 


of purely formal beauties.” 
The STAATS ZEITUNG: 


an artist. Hartmann won 








Sigmund Spaeth in The NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Nov. 27th Says: 
‘‘Arthur Hartmann gave as fine a reading of the Bach 
Chaconne as has been heard here in many a day.” 


In his NEW YORK RECITAL on Noy. 26th 


HARTMANN 


What the New York Critics said in their reviews, 


*‘Mr. Hartmann has been favorably known here. 
ized by a high degree of technical finish, by a fine tone, and by a serious and 


“The evening recital was given by Arthur Hartmann, who is a capable 
His tone was fine and of good volume and his 


“Arthur Hartmann, in his violin recital at the Comedy Theatre, gave as fine 
has been heard here in many a day.. It 
was essentially sane and reasonable, yet imbued also with that larger dramatic 
spirit which only the loving and enthusiastic student of Bach can evoke from 
Such playing might well be called the drama- 
tizing of technique, just as such composing is in its nature the dramatization 


r. Hartmann has displayed splendid art in the past, but 
never so finished an art as on this occasion. 
achievement was Bach's much played, and, sad to relate, 
much misplayed Chaconne, a work on which one can judge 
honors in it. 
of this contrapuntal and difficult work was marked by none 
of the qualities—the unyielding, the academic, the educa- 
tional—that make us frequently dislike this piece. He played 
the immortal composition with such freshness, such natural- 
ness, so musically, so lightheartedly (pardon this expres- 
sion!) that it gave the hearer real ‘enjoyment, particularly 
since in his art of bowing there was the surge of dramatic 


PHILADELPHIANS GIVE 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 





‘Sternberg and Douty in Native 


Music—Local Singers Offer 
“* Cavalleria” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1916. 


Fyfe: ign G joint recital made up of 
music by American composers was 
given last Monday evening by Constan- 


tine Von Sternberg, pianist, and Nicho- 
las Douty, tenor, at the Philomusian 
Club under the auspices of the music 
committee. Mr. Von Sternberg played 
two interesting compositions of his own 
and other numbers by Clarence Bawden, 
Camille Zechwer, Edward MacDowell, 
Arthur Bergh, Henry A. Lang and Cecil 
Burleigh, while Mr. Douty sang effec- 
tively, assisted by Stanley Addicks at 
the piano, songs of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Cecil Burleigh, Nicholas Douty, 
Stanley Addicks, Ethelbert Nevin, Ho- 


ratio Parker, Dudley Buck, John Alden 


Carpenter and Mailert Zellner. 

Under the baton of Gustav Hinrichs, 
who conducted the initial performance in 
this city a quarter of a century ago, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in conjunction 
with the “Coppelia” ballet, was given a 
highly creditable performance by the 
Behrens Opera Club last Monday eve- 
ning at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
A cast of competent singers included 
Zipporah Rosenberg, Rose Rosenau, Bes- 
sie Leonard, Bernard W. Poland and 
Russell Spruance. Following the opera 
the delightful ballet staged by Ellwood 
Carpenter and conducted by John Cur- 
tis, Jr., was impressively presented. 

The Saint-Saéns “Samson and De- 
lilah,” with Enrico Caruso and Louise 
Homer in the title réles, attracted an 
audience which crowded the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last Tuesday evening, 
the event being the second local perform- 
ance of the New York Metropolitan Com- 
pany. 

The second of the series of Morning 
Musicales was given at the Bellevue- 
Stratford last Monday. Three excellent 
artists—Anna Case, soprano; Antoin- 
ette Szumowska, pianist, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist—were presented. “Ah, 
fors é lui” was sung by Miss Case with 
admirable fluency. A Chopin group was 


brilliantly played by Mme. Szumowska 
and varied numbers exquisitely per- 
formed by Mr. Brown. 

Susan Millar, soprano, a pupil of Mar- 
cella Sembrich, was heard as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 





His playing is character- 


emotion. 


His master- 


The HERALD: 
His performance 


not lacking. 
The TELEGRAPH: 


In America This Season 


Management: Harry Culbertson, 5474 University Avenue, Chicago 
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In the brilliant pieces he put his entire burning 
temperament, and displayed his finely elastic rhythmic sense 
and the well-grounded brilliance of his virtuosity.” 


“Several of his numbers were of the virtuoso type, and he 
showed himself to be very skilful in technical matters. 
he is more than a technician, for the emotional element is 
It was an entertainment of high merit.” 


“A large and friendly audience at the Camedy Theatre 
greeted Arthur Hartmann, violinist, in an admirably played 
program last evening.” 


Monday evening at the Academy of 
Music. Miss Millar should, with further 
study, become a singer of note but her 
appearance at this moment is somewhat 
premature. 

The second concert of the Business 
Women’s League Choral of ninety voices 
under the direction of May Porter, was 
given in Witherspoon Hall last Tuesday 
evening, assisted by Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Reba Stanger, ’cellist; William 
Sylvano Thunder, at the piano and Flor- 
ence Haenle and Elizabeth Porter, violin- 
ists. 

Alma Gluck appeared in recital before 
an audience which comfortably filled the 
Academy of Mu-='c last Friday afternoon. 
The singer was heard to better advan- 
tage than upon her recent visit as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Anton Hoff proved an efficient accom- 


panist. 
Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; Nicholas 


Douty, tenor, and Henry Hotz, basso, 
were heard in a delightful program of 
songs, concluding with Liza Lehman’s 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” at the sec- 
ond musicale at the Manufacturers’ Club 
last Monday. M. B. SWAAB. 


GIVES “ NEW ” WAGNER ARIA 








Miss Craft Sings It with Liederkranz— 
Praise for Spiering 


At the first concert of the season of 
the Deutscher Liederkranz, New York, 
given on Sunday evening, Dec. 3, the so- 
loists were Marcella Craft, soprano, and 
Theodore Spiering, violinist. The male 
chorus and an orchestra recruited from 
the New York Philharmonic, under the 
direction of Otto A. Graff, contributed 
to an interesting and enjoyable program. 

Miss Craft sang an aria from Wag- 
ner’s opera “Die Feen” with orchestral 
accompaniment, the first time the number 
was given in New York, the program 
said. She also sang with orchestra 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,” and was 
heard in a group of solos by Richard 
Strauss, Pfitzner, Arensky, Moussorgsky 
and E. Martin. The soprano was hearti- 
ly applauded for her artistic singing. 
She was in splendid voice and her inter- 
pretations held their customary charm. 
Walter H. Golde played her accompani- 
ments. 

Mr. Spiering played Bruch’s G Minor 
Violin Concerto with orchestra, the 
Dvorak-Kreisler “Slavonic Dance,” Roth- 
well’s “Wiener Gruss” and MHubay’s 
“Zephyr.” His virtuosity and musician- 
ship were again in evidence and he too 
came in for a good share of the applause. 
Maurice Eisner was Mr. Spiering’s ac- 
companist. 

Under Mr. Graff’s able direction, both 
chorus and orchestra gave satisfaction. 


But 
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TO UNITE MUSICIANS AND,'LAYMEN IN ONE BODY 














- Modern Music Society of New 
"York Aims to Democratize 
Music by Allowing Public 
“Behind the Scenes” — Will 
Admit All Persons to Mem- 
bership — Professionals Will 
Give Frequent Concerts to 
Foster Intelligent Sympathy 
Between Artists and Audience 


OZART, in the familiar words of 
Grétry, “left the pedestal on the 
stage and put the statue into the orches- 
tra.” The Modern Music Society of 
New York would go a step. further and 
push the statue out into the auditorium. 
To be explicit, the society proposes to 
abolish the barriers between the artisis 
and the audience and make them one 
body in the fellowship of art. 
According to the society’s view, “the 
further we advance toward democracy in 
government and_ society, the further 


away we seem to get from democracy in 
music—the more musicians become a se- 
lect class of professional entertainers, 
paid to amuse another class known as 
the public. ; sate 

“The public may grow in appreciation 
of music, but it can never come to a real 
appreciation of what the musician gives 
until it comes to understand all that is 
involved in the presentation of a musi- 
cal work. It is safe to say that a per- 
sonal acquaintance with even a single 
professional musician and with his duties 
and requirements will have a consider- 
able effect in changing any layman’s at- 
titude toward musical performances. And 
we all know the difference it makes to 
us if we are personally acquainted with 
the singer or performer at a recital, or 
with one or more members of an orches- 
tra we hear play. This personal ac- 
quaintance establishes an intimacy, a 
sympathy, which we would not otherwise 
feel, and which is an important factor 
in appreciation.” Pe , 

How to bring about an intimacy be- 
tween artists and audience is a problem 
the Modern Music Society feels that it 
has solved. Its solution is the very sim- 
ple one of making its membership up of 
both artists and audience. The nucleus 
of the society consists of professional 
musicians. Around this nucleus it is 
building up a membership of amateur 
musicians and music-lovers. As the or- 
ganization grows it will maintain the 
same relative intimacy between the dif- 
ferent classes of its members. And it 
feels that there is no limit to its growth. 
At present it gives small concerts in 
private studios; by and by it will give 
large concerts in a large public hall, 
according to the announcement. 

The idea first took shape four years 
ago at the home of César Saerchinger, 
first secretary and present treasurer of 
the society. The moving spirit was Ben- 
jamin Lambord, a composer of rare tal- 
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Leading Members of the Modern Music Society of New York: 


ent, whose untimely death, less than two 
years ago, was a real loss to music and 
to genuine idealism. W. Dermot Darby 
was another member of the coterie. The 
first proposal was to start among them- 
selves an instrumental ensemble and in- 
vite their friends to be the audience. 
This, however, seemed too much like a 
plot to get rid of their friends, so they 
decided that a chorus would be less dead- 
ly as a beginning. They could make 
some attempt at singing and there were 
among their friends a few who could 
actually sing. In this way the Lambord 
Choral Society was launched. 

Besides its purpose of bringing artists 
and audience more closely together, it 
had other definite aims. The chief of 
these was to lay emphasis on the music 
of the present day—especially the music 
of living composers. It proposed to en- 
courage American musical composition 
by breaking down the existing prejudice 
against American composers and giving 
them a hearing on their merits, and with- 
out reference to their name and nation- 
ality. While the society contemplated 
the performance of any work, large or 
small, choral or instrumental, which, in 
its judgment, deserved performance, it 






































1, Howard D. Bar- 
low; 2, Rudolf Bauerkellar, Leader of the Ensemble Society Instrumentalists, 
Now Affiliated with the Larger Body; 3, the Late Benjamin Lambord; 4, W. 
Dermot Darby, Secretary, and 5, César Saerchinger, Treasurer : 


proposed to direct its efforts particularly 
toward the performance of compositions 
in the smaller, more intimate forms, and 
especially in the unusual forms that cus- 
tomarily fall by the wayside between the 
chamber music and orchestral organiza- 
tions. 

During its first season the Lambord 
Choral Society gave two large choral and 
orchestral concerts and a number of mu- 
sicales with small chorus, soloists and 
instrumental ensembles. Later the name 
was changed to the Modern Music So- 
ciety. During the following season it 
gave a series of concerts at Rumford 
Hall, illustrating different modern ten- 
dencies. The season concluded with a 
large choral and orchestral concert, com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
Stephen Foster’s death. This concert 
was given at A©olian Hall, with the or- 
chestra of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety and Maggie Teyte as soloist. Dur- 
ing the next two seasons the society 
devoted itself exclusively to private mu- 
sicales, at which a number of works were 
presented for the first time. Mr. Lam- 
bord died in the early summer of 1915 
and in the following autumn Howard D. 
Barlow was elected conductor. 


Organization Will Favor Strug- 
gling Composers — Proposes 
to Establish Orchestra to Per- 
form New Works and Encour-. 
age New Orchestral and 
Choral Effects—Ensemble In- 
strumentalists Join Forces 


with Body—To Develop Ama- 
teurs 


While from the beginning professional 
artists of note freely volunteered their 
services for special occasions, the so- 
clety was hampered to some extent in 
the achievement of its purposes by the 
lack in its regular membership of first- 
rate professional instrumentalists who 
could give a substantial share of their 
time and energy to its work. To remove 
this handicap it recently joined forces 
with the Ensemble Society, an organi- 
zation which has devoted itself to similar 
ideals in instrumental chamber music. 
This incorporation brings into the mem. 
bership of the Modern Music Society a 
body of professional instrumentalists of 
the first rank, under the leadership of 
Rudolf Bauerkellar, and a number of 
valuable amateurs and patrons of music. 


Invites Amateurs to Join 


The young composer struggling for a 
hearing is especially favored by the pol- 
icy of the society, which cares nothing 
for names and nationalities, and is eager 
to try out and perform new works. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the society proposes, as soon as the 
means allow, to establish an orchestra 
for the express purpose of trying out 
new compositions. 

Furthermore, the society’s unique plan 
of performing intimate works for small 
ensembles, both vocal and instrumental, 
furnishes composers an opportunity of 
expressing themselves in new forms call- 
ing for a combination of these means. 

Finally, the society makes a strong ap- 
peal to amateur instrumentalists and 
singers. It offers them a chance to take 
part in rehearsals with skilled profes- 
sional artists and to become part of the 
large permanent orchestra and chorus 
which the society aims to build up around 
its smaller ensembles. 

_ The society holds regular rehearsals 
Friday evenings in Carnegie Hall, be- 
sides other occasional rehearsals else- 
where. Admission to these rehearsals is 
open to all classes of members. Three 
concerts have so far been arranged for 
the evenings of Dec. 1, Jan. 26 and 
March 6. These concerts are free to 
members and their invited guests. The 
society has extended an invitation to all 
interested persons to drop in at any of 
the Friday rehearsals. W. Dermot 
Darby, 17 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York, is the secretary. 





_ Arthur Whiting gave proof of his ar- 
tistic quality to a Brooklyn audience in 
the Academy music hall on Nov. 23, when 
he played piano compositions of Brahms, 
Schumann, Liszt and Chopin. 








RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N.Y. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH SAYS: 


“T have made a study of his tech- 
nical ideas and finding them excellent 
have endeavored to apply them in my 
own playing.”’ 
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HE New York Concert of 
Symphony 
Orchestra will be given in Car- 
negie Hall, on the evening of 


The orchestra (100 players) will per- 
form the Sinfonia Domestica of Richard 
Strauss as the second part of its 


Cin 


cinnats Symp, 
Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Founded 1893 


Dates for 1917-18 beginning January Ist. 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GARRISON 


“Queen of the Night” in “THE MAGIC FLUTE” 


at the Metropolitan Opera House, Nov. 20th, 1916 


AN 


sil 


Evening Globe :— 


“Miss Garrison sang the ‘Queen of the 


Night’ better than it has been sung in New 


York, at least since Mme. Sembrich did it in | 
her best estate. She sang with pure and | 
vibrant tone, with expressiveness and finish | 
of phrasing and with fluency and clearness | 
in the execution of coloratura that carried | 
her with unshaken ease to the towering | 
pinnacle of the F above the staff. Here is ‘| 
one American singer who one would say | 


has achieved the definitive emergence. The 


audience recognized the fairness of her | 


triumph and applauded her in kind.” 





New York Evening Sun:— 


“Her fresh young voice startled some | 
people who had not noticed the change in | 
the cast, and the famous ‘staccato aria’ won | 
an ovation. The applause came from all | 
over the house and not from a claque. Any | 
lack of vocal power was more than atoned | 
by the little artist’s clean-cut coloratura.” ‘| 





New York Tribune :— 


“Miss Garrison sang the music of the | 
two excruciatingly difficult airs very well | 
indeed, doing better work from a purely | 
musical point of view than any of her more | 


experienced associates.” 





New York Times :— 

“Her success was unmistakable; she dis- 
played a voice of real purity and charm. 
The first air is delivered so far back upon 


the stage as to test the carrying power of | 
the voice engaged in it, yet carrying power | 


is not always determined by volume, but 
by the excellence of production, and Miss 
Garrison met the test well. She showed a 
very creditable command of the very diffi- 
cult coloratura that she had to cope with, 
especially in the second air. Her singing 
was highly appreciated.” 





New York Evening Post :— 

‘As Queen of the Night Miss Garrison 
received something of an ovation. Her 
coloratura was clean-cut and her tone 
quality exquisite.” 





New York Evening Mail :— 


se _ : ee " ° . . 
Miss Garrison sang the florid music well and scored a genuine 


success,” 





New York Telegraph :— 


¢ : 
She achieved the vocal triumph of the evening.” 





mem) New York American :— 

“As Queen of the Night the little Ameri- 
can prima donna acquitted herself in a way 
that earned her many rounds of applause. 
Easily she soared upward to the lofty F 
above high C in the aria in the first act, 
her light and flexible voice sounding clear 
and resonant. The difficult staccati of the 
Revenge aria, with its equally altitudinous 
range, she managed in a manner most 
creditable.” 





New York German Herold :— 
“Miss Garrison’s clean coloratura sounded 
clearer and more beautiful than ever.” 





New York Herald :— 

“In Mozart’s smooth flowing melodies 
and in the coloratura arias of the ‘Queen 
| of the Night’ she showed the lovely quality 
| of her voice and her fine vocal art to advan- 
tage. The audience called her before the 
curtain several times at the end of the 
second scene of the second act.” 





New York Sun:— 

| ‘Miss Garrison put to her credit a very 
| good bit of singing, beautiful in tone, clean 
in execution and correct in style.” 





| New Yorker Staats-Zeitung :— 
| “The young artist made for herself an 
| honest success in a part which demands 
| great ability, in a clever as well as a pleasing 
| manner. From the point of view of tone, 
| her performance was very good, and tech- 
| nically really excellent. One knows what 
the tone-poet expects of the portrayer of 
the Astrifiamanti; and it is a certainty that 
the young lady surprised the whole world, 
no matter how much one thought of her 
abilities previously. The difficult coloratura 
parts, also the trills and the feared staccati, 
were performed by the artist with much 
assurance. After the two arias she evoked 
a hearty applause.” 





| New York Evening World :— 
| “Mabel Garrison acquitted herself splen- 
fae) §didly in the coloratura passages with which 
©Mishkin the part abounds.” 








New York Commercial :— 

‘Miss Hempel’s sudden indisposition gave Mabel Garrison the 
chance of her life to step into the most difficult soprano role so far 
as vocal requirements are concerned and to make good. She sang 
the florid but beautiful music with fervor and established herself as 
a coloratura soprano who must be taken into account hereafter.” 





Exclusive Management:—WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Mark Hambourg Ends Vaudeville Engagement in London, Making Way for Three Other Concert 
Artists—Paris Opéra Returns to Normal Schedule of Peace Times—-Naples to Have Deferred 
Production of ‘‘Madame Sans-Gene” This Winter—Carmen Melis to Appear in ‘‘The Girl 
of the Golden West’’ at the Dal Verme in Milan—Nearly Two Hundred on Paris Opéra 
Comique’s Payroll at Present—Cyril Scott Introduces New Piano Pieces in London—Another 
American Pupil of Jean de Reszke About to Make Her Debut 














ARK HAMBOURG ended an en- 
gagement at the London Coliseum 
which he began with a Scarlatti Pas- 
torale and Capriccio and a Bach Fugue 
by playing Dvorak’s ‘“Humoresque” and 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wedding March 
and Elves’ Dance. In the afternoon of 
the same day he had played a Schubert 
“Moment Musical” and _ Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, thus adhering up 
to the last to his policy of changing his 
program numbers for every performance 
of his “two-a-day” engagement. 

So potent a fillip has Director Oswald 
Stoll’s policy of having at least one con- 
cert-hall feature in each one of his va- 
riety bills, received through the success 
attending Mark Hambourg’s excursion 
into vaudeville territory that no fewer 
than three new recruits from the concert 
stage are now appearing before Coliseum 
audiences as Hambourg’s_ successors. 
They are the young Russian violinist, 
Daniel Melsa, a protégé of an American 
music patroness known in the diplomatic 
world; Louise Dale, a well-known Eng- 
lish concert singer, and the boy pianist, 
Solomon. 

What is likely to happen, asks the 
music critic of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, if this kind of thing—the gradual 
widening of the variety manager’s net 
to catch musical fish—goes on spread- 
ing, as in all probability it will? How, 
he continues, do concert-givers—if they 
have thought about the matter—propose 
to cope in the future with a form of 
rivalry which, after all, is perfectly legit- 
imate? The modern luxurious variety 
theater, appealing as it does to an ever- 
growing public representative of all 
classes of the community, has killed any 
old-fashioned prejudices that may have 
lingered against a class of entertainment 
formerly viewed with suspicion by some 
hyper-respectable folk, and it has also 
finally disposed of the idea that it is 
infra dig. for an artist of ‘real standing 
in the musical profession to appear upon 
its stage. And, as time goes on, it is 
certain that the number of those who 
will seek engagements of this kind will 
increase and multiply. 

What, eventually, will be the effect of 
this on the concert-going public—par- 
ticularly on those music-lovers who are 
inclined to be repelled, rather than at- 
tracted, by programs of a “stodgy” char- 
acter? Manifestly, it is impossible for 
the ordinary concert-giver to “get even” 
with his new rival by adding “variety” 
turns to the attractions offered his pa- 
trons. What, then, is to be his remedy 
in the event of competition reaching an 
acute stage? 

The answer that most readily presents 
itself is that the “variety” world will 
gradually absorb the concert artists un- 
til in the ultimate processes of evolution 
the vaudeville houses will be nothing 
more nor less than concert halls and the 
concert artists that have been thus “ab- 
sorbed” will find themselves in command 
of a larger public than ever. 

: 2 «= . 

S is the custom of most of the larger 
Italian opera houses, the San Carlo 
in Naples will begin its regular season 
on the day after Christmas. Augusto 
Lagana remains the director, and he an- 
nounces as one of the features of the 
new season the Neapolitan premiére of 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” deferred from 
last year, when a strike of its chorus 
succeeded effectually in canceling the 
production of the Giordano opera, for 
which both the composer and Arturo 

Toscanini were on hand. 

Apart from “Madame Sans-Géne,” the 
only work featured in the announcements 


thus far is the ballet, “Excelsior.” In 

it will appear a dancer named Ettorina 

Muzzucchelli, a favorite of the Naples 
public. 

* * * 

HEN the Paris Opéra opened for 

the season 1916-’17 the other eve- 

ning it practically returned to the nor- 

mal schedule of ante-bellum days. Dur- 

ing the first year of the war it re- 

mained closed; last season it gave, on an 








Frau Lily Hafgren-Waag, the Berlin Hofoper’s Popular Dutch Soprano. 


manuel Chabrier’s unfinished opera, 
“Briseis,” and the Widor ballet, “La Kor- 
rigane.” In “Briseis” the principal réles 
were sung by Yvonne Gall, Léon Laffitte 
and M. Lestelly. Another old member of 
the company, Mlle. Zambelli, was the 
premiére danseuse in “La Korrigane.” 
The operas Director Rouché plans to add 
to the répertoire which have never yet 
been heard in Paris include the “Goyes- 
cas” of Granados, “Le Guercoeur” by Al- 


Photo by Feature Photo Service, N. Y. 
The Pho- 


tograph Came to this Country on the “Deutschland” 


average, two matinée performances a 
week; this year there will be only eve- 
ning performances and the three a week 
promised correspond to the usual weekly 
schedule in normal times. 

The new director, Jacques Rouché, 
who was appointed to the post just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, has made 
some changes in the interior of the house 
since last spring which may be resented 
by old opera patrons, but seem to have 
justified themselves. They consist main- 
ly in the elimination of the stage boxes, 
which has established a greater sense of 
intimacy between the people on the stage 
and their audience and has also made a 
perceptible improvement in the acoustics. 

Then a soft glow of light from lamps 
with pink silk shades now keeps the boxes 
illumined throughout the performances. 
Moreover, not to overlook one of the 
most important details, the ouvreuses, 
the “box-usheresses,” have been equipped 
with “charmingly coquettish little 
aprons of taffeta silk, shot green and 
yellow,” which, the cable has it, give 
them a smarter, more youthful appear- 
ance. 

While in the piping times of peace it is 
obligatory to wear dress clothes in the 
orchestra and first tiers of boxes, the 
rule has been suspended “until the day 
of victory.” As a result, the greatest 
diversity in attire characterized the audi- 
ence at the opening performance. With 
eleven francs ($2.20) as the price for the 
orchestra and balcony stalls and seats in 
the lower boxes, with the customary ten 
per cent added for the Poor Tax, the 
ordinary theater schedule of prices will 
be in force for the season. 

The opening bill consisted of Em- 


béric Magnard, one of the _ earliest 
victims of the war; Gabriel Fauré’s 
“Prometheus” and a Rameau opera, “Les 
Indes Galantes,” which, notwithstanding 
that it is nearly two hundred years old, 
will be a novelty to the Parisians of to- 
day, at any rate. 

Of Albéric Magnard’s “Le Guercoeur,” 
described as a great philosophical music 
drama, an interesting synopsis is given 
by the New York Sun’s Paris corre- 
spondent. Its symbolic nature is indi- 
cated by the fact that among the char- 
acters are Truth, Beauty, Kindness and 
Suffering, as well as certain human be- 
ings, Guercoeur, a worshipper of ideals; 
young Heurtal and the beautiful Giselle. 

The action passes in the Middle Ages 
in a free town in Flanders. Guercoeur 
has just died, young, beloved and famous. 
In his second life he believes that Giselle 
will remain faithful to him and that his 
friend Heurtal will continue his work 
and keep his memory honored. He ob- 
tains permission to return to earth and 
finds that he has been betrayed. The 
people, tired of the ideal republic that 
he has instituted, have appointed Heuwr- 
tal dictator and Giselle has become Heuwr- 
tal’s mistress. He returns to heaven with 
pride driven from his soul. 

Truth consoles him by prophesying 
that in time all that he has worked for 
will come to pass. “The fusion of races 
and languages will give man the cult of 
peace. His work will conquer misery, 
his science banish pain. The new age 
will come. Sleep in peace. Hope.” 

N the Paris Opéra Comique’s company 

at present there are forty sopranos, 
sixteen mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, 


eighteen tenors and eighteen baritones 
and basses, while the orchestra is com- 
posed of sixty-five players, and the chor- 
us of thirty “artistes-femmes” and 
thirty-four “artistes-hommes,” as Mu- 
sique et Thédtre’s statistics express it. 
The ballet boasts forty-eight dancers. 
Altogether, taking into consideration the 
executive staff and all the other officials 
and employees, as well as the actual per- 
formers, over 170 persons are on the 
Opéra Comique’s payroll. 

The répertoire just now comprises 
thirty-six works, of which twenty-nine 
are by sixteen French composers. The 
remaining seven works represent four 
foreign composers. 

* * * 

|e agers an excerpt from a London 
critic’s report of a recent Sunday 
concert in the English metropolis that is 
worth quoting: “A post-prandial burden 
of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding 
seemed to lie heavily on the orchestra, 
which appeared, indeed, to be playing in 
its sleep.” Quite superfluously, the critic 
added that the audience also slept pro- 

foundly. 

* * * 
T was with “American speed and Ital- 
ian perfection,” according to the 
Corriere dei Teatri, that “The Girl of 
the Golden West” was staged at the Dal 
Verme in Milan as the third opera of 
the new season at the La Scala’s “little 
sister” house. Tullio Serafin conducted 
and Carmen Melis won the Milanese with 
her Minnie. Her tenor and baritone asso- 
— were Lappas and Viglione-Borg- 
ese. 

Pini-Corsi, the buffo basso of several 
seasons at the Metropolitan, was “a 
Geromino more than perfect,” the same 
periodical reports, in the performance 
of Cimarosa’s “I] Matrimonio Segreto,” 
with which the Dal Verme’s_ season 
opened. The Carolina was Ines Ferraris. 

ok ok * 

YOUNG Polish pupil of Jean de 

Reszke is making a name for her- 
self in Spain just now. She is known as 
Helene Gilina, and at the Royal Opera 
in Madrid, at the Liceo in Barcelona and 
other Spanish opera houses she is build- 
ing up a répertoire that includes “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,” “Thais,” “Manon,” 
“Hamlet,” “Rigoletto,” “Roméo et Juli- 
ette” and, of course, “Faust.” 

Margaret Kingore, a young American 
contralto, who has been studying with 
the great Jean, is shortly to make her 
début on the opera stage, and a French 
pupil of the same master, Marguerite 
Vittori, a lyric soprano, is now singing 
at Lyons as the result of her début there 


last spring. 
*” * aK 


PPEARING in the dual réle of com- 
poser and pianist, Cyril Scott in- 
troducted two new pieces of his own at 
the joint recital he and Winifred Barnes 
recently gave in London. The novelties 
were “Rainbow-Trout” and a “Rondeau 
de Concert.” He also played his “Dago- 
bah,” “Sea Marge,” “Bells” and “In the 
Temple of Memphis.” 

His associate, who has given up mu- 
sical comedy for concert work, confined 
herself mostly to Mr. Scott’s songs. She 
appears to have brought impeccable dic- 
tion ‘with her from the musical comedy 
stage. 

* a a 

4 or “goldfish réle” on the stage is ex- 

plained by Harry Grattan in the 
course of his reminiscences in a recent 
number of the Strand Magazine. He re- 
calls an occasion on which he had to 
sing in the chorus, but did not seem to 
be quite in his element, finding himself 
at one moment among the basses and at 
other times among the tenors. 

While endeavoring to adapt his voice 
to the situation, Mr. Grattan in due time 
attracted the attention of the conductor, 
who inquired whether he was a tenor or 
a bass. “Haven’t the slightest idea,” 
was the answer. “Well, look here, then,” 
was the crushing retort; “I don’t care to 
have Jean de Reszke one minute and 
Signor Foli the next. You’d better give 
us the goldfish part in future.” 

“What is the goldfish part, anyway,” 
asked Grattan. 

“Open your mouth, but don’t sing!” 





[Continued on page 12] 








Mancini Grand Opera Company, Inc. 


3rd SEASON 


ANNUAL TOUR (Twenty-four weeks) beginning in Tampa, Fla., January, 1917 
Office: 124 West 41st Street, New York 
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EW, national editions of music seem 

to be the latest hobby of publishers 

in all the belligerent countries. Now 
from Italy comes the announcement that 
the Ricordis are planning a new edi- 
tion of all the classical and modern works 
of Italian and foreign composers, to be 
edited by Italian musicians. The list 
of chosen editors is headed by Teresina 


Tua, a violinist of international repute 
many years ago and now a teacher at the 
Royal Conservatory in Milan, and Arrigo 
Serato, a concert violinist of to-day, who 
visited this country two years ago and 
is now at the St. Cecilia Liceo Musicale 
in Rome. 

Seven others. prominent in the peda- 
gogical circles of Italy’s music world are 
associated with them, representing as 
many more leading schools in the larger 
cities. dé» Ee Be 





ANNA CASE AND GANZ IN 
JOINT RICHMOND RECITAL 


Soprano Makes Début in Virginia City— 
Excellent Program Given by Two 
Noted Artists 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 25.—Anna 
Case, noted soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, assisted by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, accompanist, and Rudolph 
Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, last 
Wednesday evening gave one of the most 
artistic as well as delightfully pleasant 
concerts ever heard in Richmond. 

It was the first appearance in this 
city of Miss Case and her charming per- 
sonality as well as her beautiful voice at 
once established the artist as a favorite 
in Richmond. In the operatic arias the 
singer was at her best—in “Depuis Le 
Jour” from “Louise” and an aria and 
recitative from “Theodora.” 

Rudolph Ganz gave one of the most 
artistic piano programs ever heard in 
Richmond, his technique and shading 
being the most perfect ever heard here. 
The “Rakoczy” March of Liszt was given 
in peerless manner, calling for a double 
encore. 

The entertainment was given under 
the management of W. H. Betts. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Flaxington Harker 
' celebrated their second year in Rich- 
mond by entertaining the members of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Choir, of 
which he is choirmaster and organist. 

A beautiful program was presented by 
the Woman’s Quartet, consisting of Car- 
mineta Wilkes, first soprano; Lucy 
Gwathmey, second soprano; Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Smith first alto, and Mrs. George 





Bethel second alto, at the opening of the 
new store of the Corley Company. J. G. 
Corley, president of the Corley Com- 
pany, is also president of the Wednes- 
day Club and is widely known in music 
circles throughout the country. 

W. G. O. 


FIRST RUBINSTEIN MUSICALE 


Eleanor Painter, Graveure and Samuel! 
Gardner Applauded 


Seldom has a program of the Rubin- 
stein Club been so enjoyable as its mu- 
sicale of Nov. 18 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, when the performers com- 
prised the gifted artist-couple, Eleanor 
Painter and Louis Graveure, and Samuel 
Gardner, the violinist. The accompanists 





-were Emil Newman and Alice M. Shaw. 


Mr. Graveure’s voice was wonderfully 
beautiful; his singing was dramatic and 
at times so full of pathos that it brought 
tears to the eyes of many. Miss Painter 
sang with fine expression and style, and 
her voice showed a great range. The 
duets which they sang together were 
brilliantly delivered, and they were 
heartily applauded through all the pro- 
gram. Mr. Gardner played with artistic 
execution and showed a great deal of 
temperament. 





Cecil Fanning Opens Concert Course 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK., Nov. 22.—The 
first number on the Henderson-Brown 
and Ouachita College Artist Course was 
given Saturday, Nov. 11, by Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone. Time after time Mr. 
Fanning responded to encores demanded 
by the large audience. 














NDRE TOURRET 


Violinist 


Concert Master and 
member of the jury of 
the Conservatory, 
Paris 


“Cesar Franck’s violin and 
piano sonata they played with a 
fine feeling for the Belgian’s 
music. Mr. Tourret gets a most 
entrancing tone from his violin.” 
—New York Herald. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS RECEIVED 


Concerts—Recitals 


In America Season 1916-17 


Address: 


SECRETARY TO MR. TOURRET 
1129 Madison Avenue, New York 





Telephone 8891 Lenox 














Rasch.” 


brilliancy of the final scene.” 


BRILLIANT DANCES 


act costume suggested 


Montez.” 


old prints of the 


be the burning spirit of an ethereal Carmen, 


and efficient.” 


graceful and finished manner.” 


give the tavern scene richness and reality.” 











Kansas City Times, October 26 
“The ballet was led with flamelike spirit by Albertina 


Milwaukee Journal, October 19 
“Incidental dances by Albertina Rasch added much to the 


St. Paul Daily News 


“The brilliant Spanish dances interpolated by Albertina 
Rasch and her ballet corps were among the delights of the 
evening, for they were brilliantly staged and executed. 
Rasch is a danseuse of highly superior skill, and in her last 
famous Lola 


The Kansas City Post, October 26 


DANCER SCORES TRIUMPH 


‘‘There was Albertina Rasch, premiere danseuse, for lovers 
of the fantastic toe and Miss Rasch looked as if she might 
Her solo toe 
dance was one of the features of the ballet, which was even 


Omaha (Neb.) Evening World-Herald, October 24 

“The corps de ballet gave a most interesting diversion in 
act three and four, with also a performance by Premiere 
Danseuse Albertina Rasch, showing her art in an exquisitely 


Fort Worth Record, October 28 

“Our very own Albertina Rasch was among those present. 
She lately has become a favorite with Majestic patrons. She 
and her ballet add wonderfully to the final act. 


Mile. 


They also 





ALBERTINA RASCH 


Scores Success as Prima Ballerina of 


ELLIS ALL-STAR OPERA COMPANY 





Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, October 31 
ALBERTINA RASCH SCORES TRIUMPH 


“Albertina Rasch, premiere danseuse, like a vision of our 
most pleasant dreams, floated hither and thither before us in 
rhythmic grace and beauty, adding much to the pleasures of 
the evening. Miss Rasch is an artist of charming personality, 
vivacious and altogether most interesting.” 


Omaha (Neb.) Bee, October 24 
“The ballets and solo dancing of Albertina Rasch were on 
a par with the general high plane of the performance.” 


The Tulsa (Okla.) Democrat, October 31 

“The ballet dancing led by Albertina Rasch stood out as 

one of the high lights of the fourth act of the opera. Miss 

Rasch is the premiere danseuse, and as she danced with the 

lightness of flower petals borne along on summer zephyrs, 
she was the embodiment of grace and piquant charm.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer, November 4 
“The ballet in the last act was ied by Albertina Rasch, who 
is an artistic and nimble dancer.” 


Saint Paul Pioneer Press, October 21 

‘Even the corps de ballet, which.as a rule in opera merely 

succeeds in being funny, was most charming—Mademoiselle 

Rasch, the premiere danseuse, being of unusual proficiency 
and grace in her art.” 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, October 19 

“Albertina Rasch, premiere danseuse, revealed herself a 

dancer of grace and out of the ordinary technical ability. 
She was roundly applauded.” 


Milwaukee Germania-Herold, October 19 

“The incidental dances which were led by Albertina Rasch 

as solo dancer, deserved the heavy applause which the audience 
gave them.” 
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Beecham Leads London Philharmonic 





To Direct Famous Orchestra for 
Five-Year Term—His Opera 
Season at Aldwych Theater 
Continues to Prosper—Span- 
ish Novelty on Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Nov. 14, 1916. 


0-NIGHT is the opening night of the 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s winter 
season, and they still retain the anti- 
Zeppelin time of six o’clock. It is a 
Beecham-Ysaye night, for Sir Thomas is 
the conductor of a most delightful pro- 
gram and the great Belgian fiddler is the 
soloist in a Vivaldi Concerto and Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in B minor. This honored 
society has more than passed its century 
and many have feared it moribund, but 
in the ever eager and enthusiastic per- 
son of Sir Thomas new life has been 
brought to it and with new blood—new 
ideas with an entirely free hand—there 
seems to be no possible doubt that the 
historic society will regain its influence 
in the musical world. To the conductor’s 
desk Sir Thomas is not entirely a new- 
comer, for some two years ago he was 
called into its aid. Now he is to be its 
only artistic director for five years. 

The signs of the times are all for 
betterment of public taste and one out- 
standing improvement is in the music 
hall, where good music is accepted glee- 
fully. One of the first virtuosi of fame 
to accept an engagement in “the halls” 
was Mark Hambourg, who has tested 
the vaudeville public at the London Coli- 
seum and scored a great and instan- 
taneous success. To follow him is the 
boy pianist, Solomon, and that clever 
violinist, Melsa, as well as Mary Law, 
a young English player who has earned 
golden opinions in the Antipodes. These 
and Louis Dale and Amy Evans 
(singers) are already booked at the 
above named hall. At the London Opera 
House there is our famous tenor, Ben 
Davies, as well as J. H. Scotland, a fine 
bass singer, and the Belgian soprano, 
Marcelle Molray. At the Palladium, 
Ruth Vincent is nightly singing that 
charming song “A Perfect Day,” and 
last night, Sunday, there was a big con- 
cert there headed by the band of the 
Irish Guards, while Thorpe Bates sang 
a new marching song, “Australia,” by 
Florian Matson. 

The third of the four concerts to be 
given before Christmas by the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra last Saturday 
was a fine one. The symphony of the 
occasion was César Franck’s. Following 
Granados’ “Dante,” the novelty was 
again drawn from a Spanish source— 
Turina’s “La Procession du Rocio.” The 
work is full of local color and consists 
of two movements, “Triana en Féte” 
and “The Procession.” The latter, de- 
picting the procession of the Rosary in 
honor of the Virgin, is vivid and delight- 
ful music and evidently as pleasing to 
Sir Henry Wood and his forces as to 
the audience, which was loud in ap- 
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No. 1—Miriam Licette and Her Son. 
Miss Licette, in Private Life Mrs. H. 
V. Robinson, Is One of the Leading 
Sopranos of the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany. No. 2—Basil Sapellnikoff, Noted 
Russian Pianist, a Recent Concert- 
giver in London. No. 3—Viola Tree, 
the Talented Daughter of Sir Herbert 
Tree 


plause. Guilhermina Suggia was the 
soloist in Lalo’s Concerto in D minor, 
for ’cello and orchestra. 


Viola Tree’s Recital 


Last Monday evening Viola Tree 
(Mrs. Allan Parsons) gave a highly 
attractive concert in Aeolian Hall, again 
showing herself to be a_ well-trained 
artist with strength of personality and 
artistic discernment and an appearance 
that at once gained every heart. She 
sang groups of old English songs, as 
well as Scotch and Irish and also some 
Russian—without which no program 
now seems to pass muster—then two 
by Eugene Goossens, both cheery, charm- 
ing and clever, and two by young com- 
posers who have given their lives for 
their country, Denis Browne and George 
Butterworth. William Murdoch played 
many piano solos as delightfully as ever 
and Ellen Tuckfield was an able accom- 
panist. 

Mile. Berthe Bert, the gifted young 
French pianist, who has established her- 
self in public favor here, gave another 
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Viola Tree, Sapellnikoff and 
Clara Butt Among Recital- 
Givers in the British Capital 
—Music Halls Helping to Im- 
prove the Public’s Taste in 


Music 


recital this week in aid of the British 
Red _ Cross. In interesting French 
exerpts from Rameau to Saint-Saéns 
she proved her grace and charm of style. 

Saturday was indeed a busy day with 
concerts in the Albert and Queen’s Halls 
and a host of others, while we believe 
Aeolian made a record, for there were 
three concerts there, one at three o’clock, 
one at five-thirty and one at eight. 
As the audience of one filed out by a 
back entrance, the incoming one was ad- 
mitted at the front. 

At five-thirty, Basil Sapellnikoff gave 
a postponed sonata recital to an en- 
thusiastic and numerous audience, for 
the famous Russian is a first favorite— 
a delightful player and a man of en- 
livening and invigorating personality, 
full of the joy of life. 

Clara Butt’s concert in Albert Hall 
drew a big house and, according to her 
rule, the proceeds will go to her own 
and her husband’s fund for the giving 
of lesser concerts to provide employment 
for artists who have been hard hit by 
the war. Both Mme. Butt and Agnes 
Nicholls sang delightfully. William Mur- 
doch was the pianist. 


Opera at the Aldwych 


Opera has gone on as usual at the 
Aldwych and excellent performances 
have been given. On Thursday, Agnes 
Nicholls scored an enormous success as 
Isolde, showing herself the fine, reliable 
artist she is, for at the eleventh hour 
(owing to the illness of Rosina Buck- 
mann), entirely without rehearsal, she 
consented to help the management by 
undertaking this réle, which she had 
not sung for almost four years. Other 
newcomers of the week were Olive Town- 
end, who played Nedda, as a result of 
the illness of Miss Ellinger, and scored 
a marked success, and Tylvia Nelis, who 
sang the Doll music in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” 

Miriam Licette, young though she is, 
is one of the most important of the 
leading sopranos of the Beecham Opera 
company, a delightful Marguerite, Ju- 
liette, Desdemona, Pamina, Antonia, etc. 
Her charm of manner is as great as her 
voice is beautiful. In private life she 
is Mrs. H. V. Robinson, her husband 
being a _ well-known impresario here. 
They are already confident that their 


little son is fated to be a fine tenor 
robusto! 

“Les Grenadiers,” King Albert’s own 
band, is in England and has been giving 
concerts and entertained in Yorkshire, 
the land of bands—in Huddersfield, 
Leeds and Harrogate. Yesterday, un- 
der the auspices of the National Sunday 
League, the band gave a most success- 
ful concert in the Alhambra Theater; to- 
day it is playing at Richmond and to- 
morrow will march to Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, accompanied by a British military 
band. Wednesday is King Albert’s Féte 
Day and the band will attend a service 
in the Westminster Cathedral and in 
the afternoon give a concert in the Bel- 
gian Refugees’ Camp at Earl’s Court. 

Lionel Tertis’ second one-hour con- 
cert in Steinway Hall (a charity event) 
was an exceedingly good and interesting 
one, in which old-world music and the 
harpsichord and the spinet were heard. 
Mrs. Woodhouse played the former and 
Desire Defauw the spinet, while Lionel 
Tertis was the viola player and Augustin 
Rubio the ’cellist. Delightful perform- 
ances were obtained. 

Katherine Hogg, a newcomer, gave her 
recital in Aeolian Hall and proved her- 
self to be a talented, well-trained young 
pianist, with sensitive feeling and wide 
command of expression, especially notice- 
able in Debussy’s “Suite Bergamesque” 
and César Franck’s Prelude. 


Recital by Adela Verne 


Adela Verne gave a magnificent reci- 
tal in the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday. 
If this fine pianist wants more laurels, 
they are awarded to her at each appear- 
ance. She is a musicianly and sincere 
artist, free from all tricks and affecta- 
tions, a player of great power. At her 
next recital she will be associated with 
Eugen Ysaye in the “Kreutzer” Sonata. 
M. Ysaye leaves us soon for the United 
States. 

The Leighton House concerts already 
have so large a following that there is 
no doubt as to their future. Excellent 
music is beautifully played in the most 
pleasant and artistic surroundings. Mar- 
jorie Hayward was the violinist at the 
latest one and with May Mukle at the 
piano gave a sound performance of 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hobday, well- 
known to all lovers of good music as 
viola player and pianist, gave a delight- 
ful concert, assisted by Gervase Elwes, 
who sang a pleasing group of English 
songs, among which was Stanford’s set- 
ting of Louis N. Parker’s “A Carol of 
Bells.” The feature for the concert- 
givers was Brahms’ Sonata in F minor, 
for viola and piano. 

Olga Rudge is a young violinist of 
whom we are sure to hear much. Her 
bowing is more than ordinarily beauti- 
ful and smooth and her readings are 
fresh and attractive. 

HELEN THIMM. 
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I consider MARTHA PHILLIPS, 
soprano, an acquisition and ask the consideration 
of my clientele for her, either in recitals or in con- 
junction with the notable ensemble organizations 


35 W. 39th St., Catharine A. Bamman, New York 


Like a flood of sunlight from the tlue, Martha Phillips entered the 
murky atmosphere of our concert rooms last night and filled Aeolian 
Hall with the radiance of a young and limpid voice. 


—New York Globe, Oct. 21, 1916 
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“If there is a greater artist than Lu- 
cien Muratore he must be sitting un- 
seen on the heights of Olympus. 

“He is not born of mortal man. 

“Muratore himself, after last night’s 
performance, ceases to exist merely 
as a man—a singer in the minds of 
Art such as his is truly god- 


men. 
like. About this decidedly masculine 
and thoroughly human tenor must 


henceforth linger that air of mystery 


and romance which always surrounds 
fashioned 


the great—those beings 
seemingly of other substance than 

mere people. 
“He was last night annunciated 


King of Song. For the first time 
Muratore presented to the public his 
own vocal and histrionic conception 
of Canio. Caruso has’ seemingly 
monopolized the crowning achieve- 
ment of singers in this role. 

“Tucien Muratore took his crown 


away with a single effortless essay. 

“His Canio is a masterpiece. 

“It is useless to dwell on the bound- 
less, glorious wealth of his voice. Its 
stream of endless beauty is richer, 
fuller than ever this year and in 
Canio he sounds accents hitherto un- 
touched in the lyric-romantic roles 
he generally chooses. His marvel- 
ous tone quality is carried from low- 
est to highest range. Here is a tenor 
who fears no B flats, B naturals, C 
naturals, and who never needs_ to 
transpose his roles. His vocalism 
was a revelation of art joined to sen- 
sibility and keenest appréciation of 
the emotional depths and. dramatic 
possibilities of his characterization. 

“And what histrionism! 

“Muratore’s'_ intelligence 


where. ia ee 
“His Canio has qualities reminding 


me of some of the greatest mimes of 
the French stage, pantomimists such 
as Debureau, Rouffe and Severin, who 
were peers in their profession. 

“The celebrated ‘Ridi,’ or ‘Lj 
to,’ was the summit of exaltation 
his performance. 

“Even I was not ashamed to feel 
my eyes grow moist under the spell 
of his incomparable art. 

“The curtain fell among thunders of 
applause and cries of ‘bis’ were so 
insistent that the curtain had to be 
drawn and the entire scene repeated. 
The orchestra stood applauding as 
one man and shouts rent the air. m 

“Lucien Muratore sits enthroned. 
—Chicago Evening American, Nov. 24. 
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stops no- 


‘Lamen- 
in 


‘“Muratore is the most astonishing 
artist that this generation has beheld. 
‘It was a remarkable and memor- 
able achievement. Muratore appeared 


with his face heavily chalked, a 
blank mask of white. With facial 
expression thus reduced to Aa mere 
residuum he had only his voice and 


his hands left to portray the char- 
acter, and he succeeded in muking it 
a figure of thrilling, gigantic tragedy. 
To see him stand motionless in a cor- 
ner of the stage is a finer memory 
than the entire performance of ani- 


other tenor. 

“People have erowded into opera 
houses for the last ten years to hear 
Caruso sing ‘Vesti la giubba,’ at the 
close of the first act. It was better 
sung last night, better than Caruso 
ever sang it here. When it was re- 
peated, as it was after several min- 
utes of incessant excitement, it was 
sung better than before. This is also 
a characteristic of Muratore. His 
wonderful, golden voice always reacts 
better to encores than t9 the original 
performance. 

“The scene on the mimic stage was 
a remarkable exhibition of cumulative 
passion. Emotion was alive there, it 
built itself higher and higher, until 
the last line of the piece, spoken from 
the steps, was positively hair-raising 
in its intensity. I have been one of 
Muratore’s most sincere admirers 
since he came to Chicago, but he sur- 
prised me last night. Great as I knew 

im to be, I hardly supposed him to be 
capable of such a performance. Un- 
questionably the greatest tenor and the 
greatest singing artist in America is 
here in Chicago to-day.’’—Chicago 
Daily Journal, Nov. 24. 
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‘The tenor’s triumph with the audience was in the expected spot—the Lament: he 
invested it with a passional note which was irresistible. I suspect that no tenor, however 
trivial, has sung this in vain; and I know that none other has Sung it as Muratore did last 
night—not once, but through an encore aflame with contagious emotion. A _ shrewd, 
obvious bit of theatrical music was here made into a great implement by a great singer. 
He was not, in Caruso’s manner, importunate for the repetition; the curtain was dropped 
on the coda, and raised for the encore only after he had answered repeated calls.’’— 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 24. 
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“The story of yesterday evening’s ‘Pagliacci’ is a story of Muratore. Mr. Rimini’s 
Tonio may be of the best, but it does not stand out with the great force that can make 
Canio, intrusted to a supreme tenor, the entire drama and all the music. Miss Easton’s 
Nedda explains her, success in Germany in many roles—it was not always steady and 
accurate, however—and Mr. Venturini and Mr. Kreidler may be accepted without quarrel. 
Mr. Sturani conducted sympathetically. 

“Canio was both acted and sung with forcefulness and great art. Mr. Muratore 
followed the traditional ‘stage business,’ but he injected into it his own finesse, his sense 
for ease in acting, his appreciation of restraint. He could not make it a great dramatic 
role, because the librettist stopped short of genius, but he gave it every thought that could 
be expended on it.’-—Chicago Daily News, Nov. 26. 








Muratore and Cavalieri available for Concerts. Season 
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“Muratore, singing ‘Canio’ in Leon- 
cavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ last night, created 
a new standard of sobtenoring, toward 
which Mr. Caruso of New York must 
continue to struggle. Mr. Muratore is 
evidently the poet who ‘with one beat 
of pinions’ can transcend the rules. 
By his feat of last night Muratore 
has those who suspected his high notes 
groveling. 

“Apparently he makes the choice be- 


tween the ‘headtones’ (pallid finessing 
notes by which one expresses the 
precious sentiments) and the ‘chest 
tones’ (big, thrilling notes by which 
one expresses the more desperate pas- 
sions) with full consciousness of the 
right place and effect of each. 

“Last night he ended his aria on a 
note as whole as a hurricane. It 
literally swept the house to its feet 
and the house presented the scene, 
curious in this metropolis, of the con- 
= enthusiasms of an audience gone 
mad. 

“TI distinctly saw a gentleman in a 
box throw something in the air, and 
I believe it was the feather boa of the 
lady who was with him. If you think 
that your reporter is making it a habit 
to present you an opera riot every 
morning you will have to go to the 
opera to prove it for yourself. 


“Then you will wonder why what 
I write has no punch.”’—Chicago Ex- 
aminer, Nov. 24. 
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“We had a lively time at the opera 
last night with another of those dem- 
onstrations of enthusiasm which used 
to be extraordinary events only to be 
witnessed about once in five years, vet 
are now becoming quite the rule on big 
nights. The great question was, What 
could Lucien Muratore do with a role 
so far from tne kind in which he has 
made himself famous? How would his 
voice compare with Caruso’s in a part 
which Caruso liad pretty nearly made 
his own aud which the talking ma- 
chine has carried to every nook and 
cranny? Well, comparisons are always 
odious and usually quite unnecessary, 
and last evening he public made it 
bootless to discuss the matter. The 
moment Muratore had finished the 
‘lament’ there was a wave of cheers 
that rolled out from all over the house 
and kept up until he was forced to re- 
peat the whole thing. The people were 
not content to express their pleasure in 
the customary mode of decorous clap- 
ping of the hands, they wanted to 
make a noise, and they made it. 

“He sang the part in Italian fashion, 
with the great, broad phrases and the 
ringing brilliance that carried the 
meaning to the farthest seat in the top 
gallery. Only in such minor details as 
the finishing of the phrases was there 
a trace of the French finesse, and I 
can see no reason why a beautiful 
phrase should not be beautifully fin- 
ished; the great Italian singers have 
alwa'ys taken pride in so doing.”—Chi- 
cago. Evening Post, Nov. 24. 
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“Mr. Muratore’s Canio put into a 
period of six days more excitement 
than the opera had known in the pre- 
ceding six years. That the public is 
already reacting to the Italian diva is 
an unmistakable indication at the box- 
office. That Muratore has not long ere 
this been of capacity allure is among 
the phenomena of merchandising en- 
tertainment. Caruso has for ut least 


six years been regarded by the Metro- 
politan Opera as the ultimate bargain 
in singers; he receives, I believe, be- 
tween two thousand and _ twelty-five 
hundred dollars whenever he is in the 
cast, and is held to be worth it be- 
cause his being in means the sale of 
every seat. He is not the equal in art 
or, perhaps, utility of the French 
singer—a judgment wnich would seem 
to require no argument after Thurs- 
day night’s performance. Muratore 
therein stepped for the first time into 
what is, doubtless, Caruso’s ‘best part’ 
—not only that wherein he is most ef- 
fective, but also most popular—and 
definitely moved the Italian singer 
into second place.”—Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, Nov. 26. 
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MAGUENAT’S BELONGINGS 
AT BOTTOM OF OCEAN 


French Baritone of Chicago Opera a 
Victim of Fire at Sea—Score of 
New Opera Lost, Too 





CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Alfred Maguenat’s 
belongings are burned and the opera 
scores he brought from France for Maes- 
tro Campanini lie at the bottom of the 
Atlantic; he has no costumes left of all 
his ample and expensive wardrobe, yet 
he is happy. This is because he is alive 
to tell about it. 














@ matzene 
Alfred Maguenat, French Baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Company 


Maguenat had the misfortune to sail 
from France on the French liner Chi- 
cago. The steamship caught fire, and 
for four days rolled in the trough of the 
sea, trying to make the nearest port, 
Fayal, in the Azores. When, at the end 
of the fourth day, the passengers disem- 
barked on the tiny archipelago, Maguen- 
at was too thankful for his life to worry 
about his baggage. The manuscript 
scores, scenic and chorus parts of Gouns- 
bourg’s “Venise,” which he was bring- 
ing to Chicago for presentation by Cam- 
panini’s company, were a mass of char- 
coal and as such were consigned to the 
ocean. The _ baritone’s trunks were 
brought out of the hold in ruins. The 
rubber of his boots had melted through 
his costumes. His watches, his clothes 
and everything that was his were de- 
stroyed. Only the clothes he was wear- 
ing were uninjured. 

“And when I got to New York they 
wanted to give me six hundred francs 
to cover the damage,” laments the bari- 
tone. “Why, one costume would cost 
more than that!” 

My misunderstanding of M. Maguen- 
at’s French made me knit my brow in 
confusion for a minute, for I thought 
they had offered to give him six children 
(“six enfants’), when in reality they 
offered him “six cent francs,’ which 
sounds much the same in rapid pro- 
nunciation. “That’s quite different,” I 
said, when I understood my mistake. 
“Je pense bien,” laughed the baritone. 

On the same boat with M. Maguenat 
arrived Louise Berat, whom last week I 


erroneously reported as having returned 
to France after the Chicago reached 
Fayal. Mme. Berat has joined the Chi- 
cago company and has no intention of 
returning until after the operatic season. 
F. W. 


COOPER SHOWS PROGRESS 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


Young Pianist Exhibits Some 
Qualities in Serious Program 
at Aolian Hall 


Those who have watched Charles 
Cooper’s artistic growth were quite grat- 
ified with the expansion of the young 
pianist’s powers as displayed at a re- 
cital in A€olian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 25. Mr. Cooper sought ardently 
for effects and made such obvious en- 
deavors to dissect his subjects that the 
performance lacked homogeneity. This 
same zeal, directed toward tonal volume, 
detracted from the player’s natural bril- 
liancy and added an unnecessary force 
and hardness. He showed commend- 
able traits in the Beethoven Sonata 
performance, and gave other evidence of 
promise, for instance, a certain poetry of 
feeling and an instinct for phrasing. 

The program was as follows: 








Good 


Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 117, No. 2; Ballad, G Minor, Op. 
118; Rhapsodie, B Minor, Op. 79; Brahms; 
Tone Picture Op. 5; Charles T. Griffes; ‘‘The 
Lake at Evening,’’ Poetical Images, Op. 85, 
Dvorak, “Twilight Way,” ‘‘In the Old Castle,”’ 
“A Dance,” Sonata, B Flat Minor, Chopin. 

A. H. 





PHILHARMONIC TRIO HEARD 





Play Novel Work by Andreae _ in 
People’s Symphony Concert 


For the second chamber music concer! 
at Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on Nov. 24, in the series given by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts Aux- 
iliary Club, the Philharmonic Trio pro- 
vided an interesting program. 

Alphonso Grien, baritone, the assist- 
ing artist, sang several songs by Sidney 
Homer. Jacques Renard, ’cellist of the 
trio, played a group of solos by Fauré, 
Sibelius and Popper. Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, and Alexander Rihm, pianist, 
complete the trio. Schumann’s D Minor 
Trio and Volkmar Andreae’s novel Fh 
lat Major Trio were well performed by 
the Philharmonics. Andreae is a Swiss 
composer, a disciple of Richard Strauss. 





Give Testimonial Concert for Salt Lake 
Artists 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Nov. 22.—A 
farewell testimonial concert was given in 
the First Congregational Church last 
evening in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Meakin, who will leave shortly for a 
year’s study in New York City. Mr. and 
Mrs. Meakin have always been active in 
the musical and dramatic circles of the 
city. The program opened with an ad- 
dress by the Governor of Utah, the Hon. 
William Spry, in which he commended 
the public spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Meakin 
in working for the good of the entire 
community. The following well known 
artists of Salt Lake City contributed to 
the success of the evening: 


William Langdon, basso; Mrs. Mae CGC, Cut- 


ler, dramatic reader; John T. Hand, tenor; 
3ecky Almond, pianist ; Mme. Renata 
Freber-Welsh, soprano; Alfred Best, tenor; 


Mrs. Ruth Meakin, reader; Otto King, ’cellist ; 
Mrs. Della Daynes Hills, soprano; Miss An- 
derson, Miss Pitts, Mr. Samuelson, Dr. Hold- 
away, mixed quartet. 





NEW TRIO A FACTOR IN 
MUSIC OF LOS ANGELES 











The Timmner-Lott Trio of Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Christiaan Timimmner, Violin; Mrs. 


Timmner, ’Cello, and Blanche Rogers Lott, Piano 





OS ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 24.—At 
its first appearance in Los Angeles, 
at the Woman’s Club house, the Timmner- 
Lott Trio demonstrated that it may make 
itself felt in the musical atmosphere of 
Southern California, especially as it will 
not confine itself strictly to trio work. 
This trio is composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Christaan Timmner, piano and _ violon- 
cello, respectively, and Mrs. Clifford 
Lott, piano. Mrs. Timmner was a pupil 
of Joachim and played in quartet with 
him. He was concertmaster of the sym- 
phony orchestra at Amsterdam for a 
number of years under the direction of 
Mengelberg. Mrs. Timmner has had 
considerable experience as a ’cellist, in 
Holland, playing in quartet and solo ap- 
pearance. They came to America a few 
years ago, when Mr. Timmner was made 
director of the Municipal orchestra at 


Cleveland, Ohio, until its discontinuance. 
Mrs. Lott has been active in chamber 
music affairs in Los Angeles for twenty 
years and for a long time was accompa- 
nist of the Ellis and other clubs. 

The first program of the series of six 
included trios by Beethoven and Bargiel 
and the ’cello and piano sonata of 
Franck. The second program offers a 
string quintet of Mozart, a Saint-Saéns 
sonata for ’cello and piano, and a Schu- 
mann piano quartet. 

During the season the trio will have 
the assistance of the following: 


G. J. Benkert, R. M. Staples, W. M. 


Bower, violins; Richard Schliewn and Otto 
Hundhammer, violas ; Ludwik Opid, ’cello; A. 
W. Laraia, bass; Antonio Raimondi, clar- 
inet; Nicholas Donatelli, bassoon, and J. 
Vogelgesang, horn. 

W. F. G. 





MUSIC FOR CITY FEDERATION 





Worthy Program Given at Conference 
of New York Clubs 


The Music Committee of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
doing a splendid work through the con- 
ferences held monthly in Chickering 
Hall. Recently the first one for this 
season was given. The chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Henrietta Speke Seeley, 
presided. Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, director 
of the music department of the New 
York Publie Library, gave an instructive 
talk on “Self Education in Music,” and 
most interestingly Arthur Farwell, direc- 
tor of the Music Settlement, also presi- 
dent of the New York Community Chor- 
us, told of the progress and growing in- 
terest in the new national movement in 
community singing. Harry Barnhart 
gave his personal experience as leader of 
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community singing in different parts of 
New York State. Compositions of Marion 
sauer were sung by Delphine Marsh, 
contralto, and Mrs. May Dearborn 
Schwab, with the composer at the piano. 

Other members of the music committee 
are Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, Miss Flor- 
ence Wier Gibson and Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards. 





Carrie-Marshall Mayer, soprano, and 
Corinne Brooks Short, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Straus Auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York, on the 
evening of Nov. 22. 
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‘‘Aida’’—Chicago, Nov. 13th 


‘“‘Mme. Claussen sang magnificently 
and came in for her full share of the 
honors, but this was no surprise, since 
she is an artiste whom we have known 
long and can always count on.’’— 
Karleton Hackett in Evening Post. 


“It was Julia Claussen, the pictur- 
esque and vivid contralto, who won the 
hearts of the audience without re- 
serve.’’—Daily News. 


‘“‘A heroic figure in the performance 
was the Amneris of Mme. Claussen. 
One always comes away from hearing 
this great artist with a feeling of abso- 
lute satisfaction, but last night she 
seemed to find in the wonderful phrases 
of Amneris a perfect medium for her 
art.”’-—Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns in Chi- 
cago Examiner. 


‘Julia Claussen, ever reliable, always 
with a superb voice, was the Amneris. 
It is a grateful role, and she made 
the most of it.’”-—Edward C. Moore in 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


‘“‘“As Amneris, Mme. Claussen added 
to her laurels. She sang with beauty 
of tone and with the authority of one 
who knew what she was about.’’— 
Felix Borowski in Chicago Herald. 


“Of the others in last night’s cast, 
the most important and interesting 
was Mme. Claussen, the Amneris, who 
sang and acted with her customary 
intelligence and skill.’’—Frederick Do- 
naghey in Chicago Daily Tribune. 


‘Julia Claussen added the charm of 
her vocalism to the effect of ‘Aida’ by 
undertaking the role of Amneris. She 
is by far the greatest artist of the cast.”’ 
—Stanley K. Fay in The Daily News. 


‘‘Aida’’—San Francisco 


‘Julia Claussen was a noble figure 
as Amneris. She is not only a vocal 
artist of the first rank; she is also a 
superlatively endowed actress. With 
the haughtiness of the princess she 
united the intensity of a nature deeply 
touched by passion.’’—Redfern Mason 
in The San Francisco Examiner. 


‘‘As for Madame Claussen, her voice 
filled the spacious auditorium with a 
volume of unforced purity.’’—Walter 
Anthony in San Francisco Chronicle. 


MADAME JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


‘*Le Prophete’’—Chicago, Nov. 16th 


“It was unquestionably the best 
performance in her Chicago activity. 
She was warm, human, eager, credible, 
and she sang the lush melodies of 
Fides with lovely effect. Not only was 
it the best that Mme. Claussen has 
given in her membership of the Chicago 
Opera, but the best in kind that has 
been given by any singer in the six 
years of the enterprise.’’—Frederick 
Donaghey in Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“To Julia Claussen went the honors 
of yesterday’s opera performance for 
the bill was a revival of Meyerbeer’s 
Pageant ‘The Prophet.’ This stands 
almost unique among the standard 
operas of today in offering its principal 
feminine role to a low voice, and its 
dramatic demands are so great that 
only an exceptional contralto or mezzo 
can satisfy its requirements. This ex- 
ception resides in the person of Mme. 
Claussen. The contralto took the bulk 
of the public attention from the first, 
and relinquished it only occasionally.”’ 
—Stanley K. Faye in Chicago Daily 
News. 


‘The prediction was entertained in 
these columns a number of times in 
former seasons, that she would be one 
of the most noteworthy figures of the 
organization. She confirmed the pre- 
diction before with her Brunhilde and 
Kundry, and has made the assurance 
doubly sure this season by her Italian 
and French performances. She is a 
glorious singer and a great artist.’’-— 
Edward C. Moore in Chicago Journal. 


“The grand style is hers, and it is 
precisely that style which ‘Le Pro- 
phete’ demands. ‘Ah mon fils’—the 
great aria of the second act—was 
admirably sung.’’—Felix Borowski in 
Chicago Herald. 


‘‘Mme. Claussen’s singing of the 
great aria in the last act was a glorious 
example of art that the croakers are 
always mourning as extinct.’’—Karle- 
ton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 


Minneapolis Recital—Nov. 7th 


. “Tf there is a musical artist living 
to-day who might rightly be expected 
to fill the Minneapolis Auditorium, 
that artist is Julia Claussen, one of the 
most beautifully endowed singers Min- 
neapolis has ever heard. Mme. Claus- 





sen is so great a singer as- to have 
created a place all her own. Dignity, 
sincerity, deepest feeling profoundly 
expressed, and a personality of stately 
graciousness and poise, are among 
the concomitants of a voice of remark- 
able and singular beauty.’’—Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune. 


‘‘Her marvelous voice was fresh and 
resonant with beauty as never before, 
while the artist to the full used the 
wealth of interpretative possibilities 
that were offered in a singularly strong 
and varied programme. . . . Mme. 
Claussen is no operatic prima donna 
playing at concert singing, but a song 
interpreter of a subtle intellectuality 
combined with seductive vocal power.” 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


‘“‘Mme. Claussen gave a programme 
of songs that in the manner of presen- 
tation, was unique in its perfection.’’— 
Minneapolis News. 


Chicago Recital—Nov. 5th 


‘Her voice has no rival this side of 
the angelic choir, while her own aes- 
thetic appreciation can make a song 
of pulsating life.’”’-—Stanley K. Faye 
in Chicago Daily News. 

“She lives in the heights where truly 
big artists survive, minus pose and 
affectation. Her voice has an Esper- 
anto charm, which makes all music 
comprehensible and all language mu- 
sic.’’—Herman Devries in Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


“What Kreisler is in violin music, 
Julia Claussen is in song, the same 
nobility of tone, depth of musician- 
ship, and generally satisfying qualities 
of performance.’’—Edward C. Moore 
in Chicago Daily Journal. 


“Mme. Claussen sang gloriously. 
Her voice is so rich and firm, has such 
a solid backing of brains as well as 
physical vigor, and such ample volume, 
that one can listen with no sense of 
effort, since she is so evidently capable 
of doing all that she has set out to do. 
Mme. Claussen is a great artist.’’— 
Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening 
Post. 

‘‘Mme. Claussen’s voice and method 
often have been discussed in these 
columns. Burning words of admira- 
tion have been thrown around them.”’ 
—Felix Borowski in Chicago Herald. 
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Thirty-Fifth Article: Marie Taglioni and Her Family—(II) ; 














ARRIAGES of princes, dukes and 
other aristocrats with great artists 
—singers, actresses and dancers—never 
were considered surprising occurrences. 
It is only too natural that high-born per- 
sonages with much money, much leisure 


and much ennui 
should be espe- 
cially attracted 
by stage artists 
who are so attrac- 
tive, so amusing 
and so much more 
} genial and inde- 
f pendent than the 
ladies of their 
f own class. On the 
other hand, it is 
but natural that 
stage princesses 
should feel the 
great desire to be- 
come real prin- 
cesses. 

In the eight- 
eenth and in the 
first half of the 
nineteenth cen- 
turies, Italy was the coeey where fair 
dancers made noble and rich marriages. 
There were scores of princesses, 
duchesses,. countesses and millionaires 
who had. heen previously celebrated prime 
ballerine or even. ajluring little “rats” 
in the third or fourth.quadrille. The 
same state of affairs could.be found in 
Frafice’and to some extent in England 
and Germany. Many a scion of the 
noble houses of the Dukes de Gramont, 
the Dukes de Sagan and others could 
find in their families an ancestress who 
had won laurels as a ballet dancer. No 
less a personage than a Duke of Orléans 
had concluded a marriage with the popu- 
lar dancer, Mile. Florentine Riccaurt, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A son of this couple became a 
priest and was elected to the high office 
of Archbishop of Cambrai, Another 
striking example of the high ecclesiastical 
career of a celebrated ballerina’s son 
was the young Count de Chiari. His 
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father married Mlle. Houton, the cele- 
brated dancer of La Scala in 1833. The 
young priest first went to Africa as a 
missionary and was invested later on by 
Pope Pius IX with high ecclesiastical 
positions. 

There were many other mesalliances 
between noblemen and dancers. I am not 
able to give an exhaustive list, of course, 
but I shall mention a few. Prince Emil 


proposal of the Russian multi-million- 
aire, Prince Turnov, and married him 
after having secured a divorce from her 
first husband. The Countess Katherina 
Westphalen zu Fiirstenberg had been a 
popular solo dancer in Petrograd, 
Berlin and Munich, and the Countess 
Katherina Beroldingen—what a lucky 
premonition the name Katherina seemed 
to carry!—was known before her mar- 


Taglioni had answered at a ball the ques- 
tion of one of her friends put to her 
in the presence of her husband: “How 
are you getting along, dear Countesse?” 
with the words: “Bad enough. Is there 
any greater mishap than to be the wife 
of a gambler?” To which the count re- 
taliated promptly: “Oh, yes: to be the 
husband of a dancer.” 


The catastrophe came two years after 
the disastrous marriage. The count had 
lost his last centime one night at the 
Jockey Club and offered—obstinately and 
desperately—his wife as a stake for his 
lost money. The dramatic moment at- 
tracted the gamblers from all the faro 
tables, and more than one _ hundred 
grands seigneurs saw the Count de 
Voisins uncover the fatal card only to 
throw it on the table and murmur in a 
hoarse voice: “Perdu—tout perdu!” It 
was related at the time that the count 
entered his wife’s room and introduced 
his victorious. opponent to her, but that 
Marie Taglioni indignantly showed both 
of them the door. However that may be, 


the divorce was granted to the Countess 





In Centre, Paul Taglioni, Famous Ballet-master in Berlin, Whose Daughter, Marie Taglioni, the Younger Niece of the 


Great Marie Taglioni, Is Shown on the Left. 


Marie Taglioni, the Elder. 


Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleberg married in 
1840 the dancer, Camilla Stefanska 
(Baroness von Kleyendorff); Therese 
Elssler, the sister and faithful companion 
of famous Fanny, became “Frau von 
Barnim,” the morganatic wife of Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia in 1842. The dancer 
Pauline Oswald married in Berlin Count 
Arco-Stepperez. Berta Linda, _ the 
charming Italian premiére of the Vien- 
nese court opera in the eighties of the 
last century, whose first husband was 
the famous Viennese painter, Hans 
Makart, later became Countess Strach- 
witz. A popular prima ballerina, Frau- 
lein Katherina Abel, a famous and poetic 
stage beauty, more celebrated for her 
mimic talents than for her technique as 
a solo dancer, whom Viennese opera- 
goers of the last quarter of the past 
century undoubtedly remember’ with 
pleasure, was afterwards the Countess 
Orsich de Splavich. 

Fraulein Toni Hitzing, a _ pretty 
dancer, who from 1869 to 1874 was at 
the Berlin Court Opera, the wife of a 
merchant named Philippi, accepted in 
1875, when she danced as a guest at the 
imperial court opera at Petrograd, the 
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riage as the ballet dancer Katharine 
Vogel of Munich. 


The Countess de Voisins 


Still, the general surprise in Paris was 
great when it became known in 1832 
that Marie Taglioni, the much wor- 
shipped dancer of the Paris Opera, was 
to marry Count Gilbert de Voisins. The 
young count’s relatives, members of one 
of the proudest and haughtiest French 
families, opposed the marriage in the 
most energetic way, but the young noble- 
man clung so persistently to the idea of 
making Marie Taglioni the Countess de 
Voisins that his family finally gave in. 
The young count was known as an in- 
veterate gambler, so that Marie’s friends 
and especially her brother, Paul Tag- 
lioni, the famous ballet master of the 
Berlin opera house, warned her and pre- 
dicted the unhappy ending of a union 
with the dissipated nobleman. One of 
Marie’s admirers went so far as to stake 
even money that this marriage would not 
last three years. 

It is said that the notary who drew 
up the marriage contract gave Marie 
his address, asking her to avail herseif 
of his services in the case of a divorce. 
The Count de Voisins was a great sports- 
man, a witty causeur and a well-liked 
bon gargon, but his passion for cards 
dominated his whole existence. He 
gambled and gambled and lost until all 
of his wife’s fortune was gone. A few 
months after they were married Marie 
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Voisins in 1835 and the notary who had 
offered his services for that purpose at 
the time of her marriage acted in her 
behalf in the divorce suit. So it seems 
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that she had preserved the legal adviser’s 
address. Marie Taglioni was free. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that Marie’s rather unpleasant character 
became still more unmanageable after 
her disappointing matrimonial experi- 
ence. Marie was known as obstinate, 
jealous, violent, unmerciful and vindic- 
tive, in all of which she was the opposite 
of her happy and genial rival, Fanny 
Elssler. Furthermore, she was known 
to be stingy, so that the question of what 
had become of the enormous sums she 
earned as a dancer is still unanswered. 
True, her husband had deprived her of 
all her money, but she got rid of him 
in 1835 and received princely salaries 
until 1847 when she retired from the 
stage. 

Marie in Petrograd 


Her engagements at Petrograd alone 
must have netted her a fortune. Russia 
always has been the paradise of ballet 
dancers, especially after the wise, ener- 
getic and splendor-loving Czarina Kath- 
arina II, who was of German descent, 
formerly a Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
had ascended the throne. The Empress 
was a good dancer herself and even wrote 
ballets for the Court Theater and the 
heir to the throne, Grand Duke Paul, 
once took a leading part in one of the 
Czarina’s ballets in the Eremitage Thea- 
ter. Katharina had brought the cele- 
brated master of ballet, Karl Lepick, a 
German, to Petrograd and Lepick did 
much for the development of the classic 
art of dancing in Russia. 

When the neurasthenic Grand Duke 
Paul became Czar, his great fondness for 
the ballet influenced him to spend fabu- 
lous sums upon this expensive “jeu des 
princes.” Czar Paul, who considered 
himself a great dancer, disliked the male 
dancers (I can not find fault with him in 
this respect) and substituted ballerinas 
for them, thus depriving the ballet of 
essential contrast. Toward the end of 
his reign, however, he admitted male 
dancers in a few instances. After the 
ballet master, Walberg (his real name 
was Lessogorow, but he had Germanized 
his name, as the Germans were prom- 
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The audience was large and lavish in its demonstration 
of approval, as it had ample occasion to be. 


inent in Russia in politics as well as in 
arts at that time), had left Petrograd, 
Paul engaged the most famous ballet 
master of that epoch, Charles Louis 
Didelot, who must be regarded as the 
real reformer of the Russian ballet. 


Didelot was of French origin but was 
born in Stockholm where his father was 
the ballet master of the Court Opera 
House. Didelot won his first laurels as 
a homely, pock-marked boy, appearing 
as an ape in company with the brother 
of King Gustav III of Sweden, the prince 
being costumed as a Savoyard boy. Not- 
withstanding his dwarfish figure, his un- 
duly prominent nose and his general ugli- 
ness, he scored real triumphs as a ballet 
dancer. But his greatest achievements 
were won as a ballet writer, a stage 
manager and a ballet teacher. While he 
took the greatest care of the financial 
interests of his dancers he was a brutal, 
unmerciful tyrant while directing a 
ballet or teaching his pupils. He always 
had a knout in his hand with which he 
struck the unhappy boys and girls un- 
mercifully whenever they made a mis- 
take. I am sorry to state that Didelot 
was no exception among the ballet mas- 
ters in this respect, as those experts al- 
ways were brutally severe with their 
pupils. I had many opportunities of 
watching such terpsichorean pedagogues 
in Italy, France and elsewhere, and I 
can assure my readers that I always 
felt pity for these poor creatures when 
the master used his long stick to thrash 
their legs and feet. 


Didelot, partly in the reign of Alex- 
ander I and partly in that of Nikolaus I, 
engaged the greatest European ballet 
celebrities for the Russian court theaters. 
Marie Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Fanny 
Cerito, Lucile Grahn and Carlotta Grisi, 
all danced there, earned immense sums 
and were showered with precious gifts. 
Those were the golden days of ballet 
in Russia, as not only the aristocrats, the 
brilliant officers of the Imperial Guards 
and the millionaires, but even the in- 
tellectuals, writers, poets and statesmen, 
raved over the ballet. Pouschkin, the 
greatest Russian poet, immortalized 
Didelot in his “Eugen Onegin” and was 
in love with the beautiful dancer, Miss 
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Istomina, who is mentioned in the cele- 
brated work, too. 

It was claimed that Marie Taglioni 
earned in her five Russian seasons not 
less than 200,000 rubles, a princely sum 
at that time. Still Marie was far from 
being a wealthy woman when she retired 
from the stage in 1847. The last years 
of her career had taken an adverse 
course, as her art had ostensibly lost its 
hold on the public. She was outshone 
not only by Fanny Elssler who retired 
four years later, but even by lesser 
dancers. 


A Governess in England 


Marie lived in a villa on Lake Como 
the first years after her retirement, but 
her financial condition developed in such 
an unfavorable way that she had to 
abandon her asylum. She went to Lon- 
don and gave dancing lessons to children 
of the upper classes. She was even seen 
as a governess, taking her pupils for 
walks in the parks of the English capital. 
She met her former husband, Count de 
Voisins once more, in 1852 in Paris. She 
was invited to dinner by an old friend, 
who had remained faithful to the un- 
happy woman, and the Count entered 
the house, unaware of the presence of 
his former wife. Fortunately the din- 
ner party was a large one so that the 
Count could be placed at the other end 
of the table. But the nobleman proved 
once more that a man could boast cf 
dozens of ancestors without being a gen- 
tleman, as he was overheard to utter the 
brutal remark: “Who is that governess 
seated beside our beloved hostess? I 
must have seen her somewhere. Her 
talent for languages is remarkable, in- 
deed.” 

Marie Taglioni was the mother of a 
daughter who became the Princess 
Mathilde Troubetzkoy, and of a son, 
Count de Voisins, who served in the 
French army in the Franco-German war 
in 1870 and who became a prisoner. 
Marie obtained permission of the Ger- 
man authorities to enter Germany and 
search for her son, whom, after encoun- 
tering great difficulties, she found 
severely wounded in a hospital in Diissel- 
dorf. She nursed him and had the great 
joy of seeing him completely restored. 

Marie’s fate in the last decade of her 
life is not precisely known. I was un- 
able to find out the exact reason of her 
impoverished unfortunate condition. 
Why did not the son and the daughter 
assist her? Was she too proud to take 
even her family into her confidence? A 
few of her former friends even went so 
far as to claim that the dancer’s con- 
dition was far from being as desperate 
in her last years as it seemed to be. But 
why should haughty Marie Taglioni have 
posed as destitute? 


Marie, the Younger 


The splendor of the name of Marie 
Taglioni was renewed in another genera- 
tion when Marie Taglioni, the younger, 
a daughter of Paul Taglioni and conse- 
quently a niece of the great first Marie, 
became a celebrated dancer, too. She 
was highly honored and hailed as an in- 
comparable artist, but she never attained 
the overwhelming reputation of Marie, 
the Unique. Paul Taglioni’s daughter, 
born in 18338, married in 1866 Prince 
Joseph Windisch-Graetz with whom she 
lived in Vienna very happily. Papa 
Taglioni had opposed this marriage, 
pointing to his great sister’s sad experi- 
ences, but the young people went their 
own way. The “Gluck of the ballet”— 
so his ardent admirers called the ballet 
master—was a ballet writer of unbound- 
ed resourcefulness. His fantastic ballets, 
especially “Flick and Flock,” “Satan- 
ella,” “Sardanapal” and “Fantaska,” 
were given with the brilliant music of 
Paul Hertel hundreds of times in all the 
great opera houses. His dream to see his 
Marie the equal of the elder Marie was 
spoiled by her high marriage. It proba- 
bly never would have materialized any 
way as nature seldom repeats itself in 
such short a time and in the same fam- 
ily. I had the opportunity of seeing the 
Princess Windisch-Graetz, a little, rather 
insignificant and certainly not beautiful 
woman, many times in Vienna, where 
she died in 1891. 

The Taglioni family gave the stage 
some other remarkable dancers, as Sal- 
vatore Taglioni, Paul’s and Marie’s 
brother, had gifted daughters, especially 
Amalia, a pretty girl who tried in vain 
to equal her famous aunt in the presenta- 
tion of her great “Sylphide.” None of 
the Taglionis of the younger generation 
ever could be compared to Marie Tag- 
lioni, the first, who will live in the history 
of the ballet as the greatest classic dancer 
the world has ever seen. 
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CHAMBER PLAYERS PRESENT NEW 
WORKS IN BOSTON HALLS 


Copeland Trio Makes Auspicious Debut, with French Music—Kneisels 
Offer Mrs. Beach’s Quintet for First Time Assisted by Composer 
—Levitzki Again Earns Regard—Aline van Biarentzen, Pianist, 
Appears in Recital—Gideon Appears In Steinert Hall, Aided by 
Singers—Roderick White Given a Hearing 


OSTON, Dec. 2.—Mischa Levitzki, 

the young pianist who played his 
début recital here early this season, re- 
turned for a second appearance last Mon- 
day afternoon in Jordan Hall. This per- 
formance again revealed his remarkable 
facilities as an all-round, well-schooled 
pianist. For so youthful a performer he 
possesses rare interpretative ability, 
which, coupled to a technical equipment 
of accuracy and fluency, gives him a 
place of distinction in the list of the 
young virtuosi. 

The Kneisel Quartet, with Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach assisting, visited us in 
Steinert Hall in the afternoon of Nov. 
28 and in the evening at Jordan Hall, the 
Copeland Trio, a new organization of 
resident artists, George Copeland, pian- 
ist; Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Arthur 
Hadley, ’cellist, was heard for the first 
time. 


Introduce Beach Quintet 


The Kneisels offered the Quartet in 
E Flat Major, Max Reger; Quartet in 
B Flat Major, Mozart, and a Quintet in 
F Sharp Minor, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
the composer playing the piano part. 
This last number was heard here for the 
first time, and both composer, her work 
and its masterful performance were ap- 
plauded in a deserving manner. The 
work proved of musical value, ingeniously 
developed. Mrs. Beach gave a forceful, 
brilliant reading of the piano part. In 
this, as in all its work, the Kneisel Quar- 
tet gave the superb performance for 
which it has long since been noted. 

The Copeland Trio brought out a large 
audience. The program comprised the 


D Major Trio of Beethoven; the A Minor 
Trio of Maurice Ravél and the G Major 
Trio of Paul Juon, the latter having its 
first performance in Boston. The com- 
bination of artists was a happy one and 
their performance collectively showed the 
result of sound and zealous rehearsing. 
It was indeed a triumph to see an artist 
of Mr. Copeland’s individuality and 
power as a soloist, become an excellent 
ensemble performer as well. He held 
a rigid regard for tonal values and 
blended his music artfully into the 
strings. Mr. Stoessel and Mr. Hadley co- 
operated splendidly with the result that 
a skillful proportion was reached and 
maintained throughout the program. 


Mr. Gideon’s Opera Talk 


This afternoon in Steinert Hall, Henry 
Gideon gave the third in his series of 
public music talks, taking for his sub- 
ject, the opera, “Andrea Chenier,” by 
Giordano. Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto; 
Herbert W. Smith, baritone, and Sergei 
Adamski, tenor, illustrated Mr. Gideon’s 
enlightening talk, by singing excerpts of 
the opera. Mr. Gideon treats his sub- 
ject in a plain and direct manner and 
held the attention of a large audience 
throughout the afternoon. Mme. Sapin, 
a versed opera singer, gave a compelling 
delivery of her numbers, in a contralto 
voice that is rich in beauty and expansive 
in compass. 

Roderick White, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall this afternoon, play- 
ing in this city for the first time. He 
played with authority, with dash when 
it was needed, and also with musicianly 
insight. 

Aline van Barentzen, young pianist, 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. Since her last ap- 
pearance here, this talented young pian- 
ist has added a matured defining of her 























Members of the New Copeland Trio, Right to Left: Arthur Hadley, ’Cellist; 
George Copeland, Pianist, and Albert Stoessel, Violinist 


work, and displays a keener conception 
of the music she performs. She plays 
too, with virility and power, yet in the 


Schumann and Scarlatti pieces she was 
wholly mindful of the delicacy and grace 
that they require. Ww. B. ie 





Leila Holterhoff’s Singing Charms Bos- 
ton Audience 


Boston, Nov. 25.—Leila Holterhoff, 
coloratura soprano, gave a song recital 
Tuesday afternoon in Steinert Hall. 
Mary Wells Capewell played her accom- 
paniments with dignity and sympathy. 
In the lighter songs Miss Holterhoff’s 
voice was as a fine silver chain, always 
pleasing. Though it is less attractive 


when she attempts greater volume of 
sound, she sang invariably with charm 
and feeling, with clearness of diction 
and with an unerring sense of charac- 
terization. For the melodic triviality of 
her American songs, overladen with or- 
chestral effects for the piano, she is 
surely not to blame. 

She sang them all with uncommon 
care and the audience encored some of 
them. H. L. G. 














HAZEL EDEN 





CRITICS’ OPINION OF MISS EDEN 


AS “‘NICHETTE”’ in “MADELEINE” 
by VICTOR HERBERT, NOV. 18, 1916 





“Highly attractive work was accomplished by 
Hazel Eden, who was the maid. Her enuncia- 
tion was a model of what good enunciation ought 
to be, and her histrionism was blessed with a 
light and facile touch.’—FELIX BOROWSKI, 
CHICAGO HERALD, 





} 
“Hazel Eden was adorable as ‘Nichetta,’ 
which she delineated with histrionism and 
charm.’’ — HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN., 








‘Miss Eden, who sang ‘Nichetta,’ was also 
very near perfection. The others were fair. 
Miss Eden not only sang beautifully, but also 
gave a genuinely original and impressive char- 
acterization of her chic part.’—CHARLES E. 
WATT, MUSIC NEWS. 








“To Miss Eden is due much praise, because 
she acted her role of ‘Nichetta’ perfectly and 
made the maid a real character by her docile 
manner. Mixed with a little lively interest in 











“Hazel Eden sang well, though 
she over-acted the part of the ser- 
vant ‘Nichetta.’ ’’—Rene Devries, 
Musical Courier. 








her mistress’s affairs. 


Much can be said of Miss 


Eden. 


She is a singer of no small ability and 
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her diction is delightful—every word being easily 


understood.’ — MRS. 
MUSICAL LEADER, 


FLORENCE FRENCH, 
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TRIO INTRODUCES 
SONATA BY DEBUSSY 


Bits of Musical Parody Also on 


Program of Ensemble— Miss 
Roberts Soloist 


THE TRIO DE LUTECE and Emma Roberts, 
contralto, recital, Cort Theater, afternoon, 


Nov. 28. The program: 
“Deuxiéme Concert” (in G), Rameau ; 
Songs for Contralto: “Quando sara quel di,” 
Tenaglia; “Caro, son tua cosi,” Orlandini, 
“Dell ’autra magico,” Cavalli; Sonata (first 
time in America), Debussy; “A la manieres 
de Borodine and Chabrier,’ Ravel; “A la 


maniéere de Fauré,’ Alfred Casella (first time 
in America); Songs for Contralto: “The 
Eagle,’ Arensky; “The Soldier’s Bride” and 
“Not Prophet I,’ Rachmaninoff; “Sonatine en 
Trio,” Ravel. 


Messrs. Barrére, Salzédo and Kéfer 
demonstrated with last Tuesday’s pro- 
gram that for a combination of instru- 
ments such as theirs the limpid utter- 
ances of Rameau are far more winning 
and suitable than the rather distorted 
creations of Debussy or Ravel. The De- 
bussy sonata (the term, suite, is fully 
as applicable) is enormously clever. 
Much of it is cerebral music, consum- 
mately burnished, opening rather fasci- 
nating harmonic vistas. It sounds the 
Oriental note frequently. However, it 
leaves the hearer unmoved; it is like 
witnessing the smooth, silent workings 
of some strange intricate engine; one 
admires and applauds—and forgets. 

The other “first-times” were less im- 
portant. The “Borodine” fragment, a 
delicately etched little valse, was quite 
delightful; the imitation of Chabrier’s 
style, based on the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” serves to beguile a few mo- 
ments; the Casella “homage” to Fauré is 
admirable. Ravel’s Sonatine was written 
originally for piano, and we, personally, 
prefer it as a solo work. But it sounds 
rich on flute, ’cello and harp, and is 
made from sufficiently interesting mate- 
rial to warrant these more warmly col- 
ored garments. 

Miss Roberts was cordially received 
and earned the applause that followed 
her efforts. In the Italian group she 
substituted “Danzi Fanciulla” for the 
Cavalli song. She was happier, we 
thought, in the Russian songs, sung in 
the original. Mr. Salzédo accompanied 
the contralto. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that 
the Trio de Lutéce played with fine 
artistry and virtuosity. B. R. 





Frederic Martin’s Art Heard to Advan- 
tage at Northfield Seminary 


Frederic Martin, the noted basso, gave 


a recital at Northfield Seminary, East | 


Northfield, Mass., on Monday evening, 
Nov. 20. His program opened with a 


, 


Handel air from “Judas Maccabaeus” 
and songs by Haydn and Gounod. He 
sang songs by Schubert, Rubinstein and 
Schumann, in English, four German 
songs by Reger, Hildach, Hans Hermann 
and Wolf and Cadman’s cycle, “From 
Wigwam and Tepee,” winning notable 
success. A final group of modern Amer- 
ican songs presented him in compositions 
by Ward-Stephens, Kramer, Grant- 
Schaefer, Hilton-Turvey and Will Marion 
Cooke. His fine singing aroused much 
enthusiasm and he was applauded to the 
echo. On Nov. 27 Mr. Martin appeared 
in a recital at Alfred University, Al- 
fred, N. Y. 


KOEMMENICH GIVES 
NEW HUMORESQUE 


Kernochan “Cam-u-el’’ Chorus by 
Mendelssohn Glee—-Sundelius 
Scores as Soloist 


Not since Louis Koemmenich assumed 
the conductorship of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club has he presented such a well- 
rounded program with this male chorus 
as that offered at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Nov. 28. 

The humorous element was represent- 
ed inimitably by the first hearing of 
Marshall Kernochan’s setting of the Ar- 
thur Guiterman verses, “The Legend of 
the First Cam-u-el.” As this humoresque 
was reviewed recently in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, comment on the work itself is 


unnecessary here. It is important to 
know, however, that its comic possibili- 
ties can be realized by a chorus, and were 
realized under Mr. Koemmenich to the 
audience’s utter delight. The scheme of 
representing the camel’s raucous voice by 
thin pianisstmi in the tenor section was 
especially convulsing. 

A charming number was the Orlando 
di Lasso “Echo Song,” with the echoed 
lines sung off stage by an octet with tell- 
ing effect. The hearers exacted a repeti- 
tion both of the Edward German. ar- 
rangement of his “Rolling Down to Rio” 
and of the “Handsome Horseman,” by 
von Othegraven, in which Marie Sunde- 
lius sang the incidental solo most de- 
lightfully. Works of serious scope were 
the Beethoven “Creation Hymn” and 
the Schubert-Liszt “Omnipotence,” both 
well sung. 

The limped purity of Mme. Sundelius’s 
voice was revealed not only in the “Balla- 
tella” from “Pagliacci” (which showed 
her qualifications for the career of an 
operatic singer with the Metropolitan 
forces) but in a group of songs, of which 
she repeated the Debussy “Fantoches” 
and added two extras. Walden L. 
Laskey, one of the club’s bassos, also 
gave a solo group with Mrs. Laskey 
as accompanist. Charles A. Baker, the 
regular club accompanist, officiated ad- 
mirably for both the chorus and Mme. 
Sundelius. = mo 
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CULP’S VOICE IN ITS 
PRISTINE GLORY 


Singer Never in Better Form Than 
in Her Opening Recital 


of New York Season 


JULIA CULP, mezzo-soprano. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon, Nov. 28. Accom- 
panist, Coenraad V. Bos. The program: 


“Der Jiingling und der Tod,’ “Der Fluss,”’ 
“Des Fischers Liebesgliick” and “Andenken,”’ 


Schubert; “Nuit _d@Etoiles,” Debussy; “La 
chére maison,’ Jaques-Dalcroze; “Serenade 
d’Espagne,’ Massenet; “Petite fleur des 


bois,” Massini; “Ein Ton,’ .“Im Lenz,” “In 
der Mondnacht” and “Veilchen,” P. Cornelius; 
“Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen,’ “Wenn du 
nur zuweilen lichest,’ “Stdndchen” and “Von 
ewiger Liebe,” Brahms. 


Mme. Culp returns to America in very 
much better voice than she left it. She 
has done no finer singing since she first 
appeared here than last week, when she 
exhibited all of that tonal opulence, color 
and equality which distinguish her or- 
gan in its happiest condition. Obvi- 
ously the months of quiet have greatly 
profited her, and the accident with which 


she met not long ago in no wise impaired 
her capacities. The audience, keenly 
sensitive to the charm of her work, ap- 
plauded her without stint. 

Upon the boundless artistic resource 
and impeccable taste and finish which 
Mme. Culp lends to the delivery of every 
song she essays it is hardly necessary to 
comment anew. Her sense of the phrase, 
her skill in subtle and felicitous coloring, 
her intellectual penetration and her un- 
failing consistency in modeling interpre- 
tations that embody the composer’s in- 
tent and comply adroitly with the essen- 
tial characteristics of the style consti- 
tute virtues in the exercise of which she 
has few peers to-day. . 

Mme. Culp delighted in French songs 
no less than in the profounder German 
ones. Of how much she is capable in 
Schubert and Brahms requires no retell- 
ing. But the numbers of Debussy, 
Jaques-Dalcroze, Massenet and Massini 
had in their presentation a true Gallic 
delicacy and a grace beyond words. The 
audience insisting on an extra after this 
group, she gave Massenet’s exquisite 
“Crépuscule.” 

Coenraad V. Bos’s accompaniments 
equaled in their way Mme. Culp’s sing- 
ing. BF. F. 





Mme. Culp “Earns” Contribution to Red 
Cross at Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Mme. Julia 
Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, assisted 
by Coenraad v. Bos, pianist, gave the 
first of the series of Franklin subscrip- 
tion concerts last night in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall. Although her German 
numbers were presented with charm, 
the audience seemed unusually pleased 
with a group of French songs. Mr. 
Bos played solos delightfully, and his 
accompaniments for Mme. Culp were ad- 
mirable. After the recital Mme. Culp 
went to the St. Peter’s Church anniver- 
sary dinner at the Ten Eyck Hotel and 
sang in return for a contribution to the 
Dutch Red Cross fund. H. 


Another Singer in Hackett Family Makes 
His Appearance 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 20.—George 
Hackett, tenor, was soloist at the Sun-2 
day night concert in the Bancroft Hotel 
last night. Mr. Hackett is a brother of 
Charles K. and Arthur J. Hackett, both 
prominent in the world of song, and his 
appearance last night was greeted with 
much interest. The young man has a 
voice of sympathetic quality and excel- 
lent range and power, which gives splen- 
did promise for the future. His selec- 
tions last night were: “I Bring You 
Heartease,” Branscombe, and “Beloved. 
It Is Morn,” Aylward, and to these he 
added encores: “The Birth of Morn,” 
Leoni, and “For You Alone.” Instru- 
mental music by the hotel orchestra was 
directed by Hazel G. Dann. T.c. & 


Sunday Concerts in Houston Draw 
Large Audiences 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 20.—Artists in 
recital before large audiences assembled 
in the City Auditorium on the afternoons 
of the two Sundays just past were Fay 
Cord, soprano, and William Morse Rum- 
mel, violinist; Thomas Kelly, tenor, and 
Mrs. Rummel, pianist, on Nov. 12, with 
Roscoe Kimball providing the entire solo- 
ists’ program on Sunday, the 19th. For 
the three free Municipal Concerts in im- 
mediate prospect are engaged Arthyr 
Hartmann, Marcella Craft and Antonio 
Sala. W. Hz. 











AURELIO 


GIORNI 


Repeats in Philadel- 
phia his New York and 
Boston successes. 


Press Comments 


North American.—Giorni presents 
masterly program. at recital. Con- 
ceded in his native country to be the 
finest of Bach players, he acquitted 
himself as such in his opening number. 


F, L. W. in Public Ledger, Nov. 24, 
1916.—The program included a com- 
position (‘‘Boite a  Musique-Badi- 
nage’’) dedicated to Mr. Giorni by 
Sgambati, and also one of Mr. Giorni’s 
own clever compositions among its 
interesting items. The Bach music 
was played with continence, as 
though on the clavichord for which 
it was written. His fingers moved in 
faultless mechanism, with careful for- 
mulation of the phrase and clear de- 
tachment of the syllable. In all he 
played, in the lyricism of Schumann 
as in the finely-interpreted moods and 
tenses of Chopin, one found him 
scrupulously polished and accurately 
refined. His playing is a beautiful 
work of art. Mr. Giorni is modest, 
sensitive, scholarly and faithful to the 
highest ideals. 


Philadelphia Press.—Aurelio Giorni, 
whose fame has become international, 
gave his first recital of the season. 
Giorni was first heard in Philadelphia 
last year, at which time his playing 
created an unusual amount of enthu- 
siasm, as being marked with a finish, 
in execution and interpretation, far 
beyond his years. This was made 
more emphatic last evening by his 
playing of a long and exacting pro- 
gram. It is the perfect ease with 
which Giorni accomplishes the most 
difficult numbers that makes. his work 
impressive. Whether he plays Bach, 
Schumann, or Chopin, his execution 
is always perfect. and his art indi- 
vidual. His interpretation of Chopin 
is tantalizingly unique, impressive— 
most pleasing. 


Philadelphia Evenin Telegraph.— 
A brilliantly successful recital. Mr. 
Giorni was frequently applauded, 


both for his technical proficiency and 
the poetic understanding he displayed. 
His work throughout had polish of the 
finest kind. His graceful execution 
of the most difficult passages was re- 
markable. 





Evening Ledger.—Philadelphia mu- 
sic-lovers last night bestowed their 
applause unstintedly for a felicitous 
combination of program and perfor- 
mance. Mr. Giorni had built his pro- 
gram with exceeding skill. It con- 
tained certain familiar numbers—the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques, the 
MacDowell E Minor Prelude, and the 
Chopin Nocturne in A Flat—but it was 
far from conventional in choice or ar- 
rangement. Yet there was nothing 
outre or sensational. It was intended 
to afford appreciation of artistry, and 
to demonstrate musicianship, and in 
this design it succeeded admirably. 
Mr. Giorni conveyed the classic con- 
tours of his Bach selection. That he 
has volume, velocity and vigor was 
shown by his reading of Schumann. 
A nice employment of the tempo ru- 
bato distinguished the Chopin pieces. 
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Praises Novel Community Work of Fine 
Arts School in Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Nov. 21.—An ac- 
count of the novel community method 
used by the University of Kansas School 
of Fine Arts in promulgating a love for 
music throughout the State was given 
before the recent convention of the State 
I'ederation of Women’s Clubs in the ad- 
dress of the music chairman. She said: 
“We have a man who as single individual 
is our greatest force for musical growth 
in Arkansas. I refer to Henry Doughty 
‘lovey of the University. The Fine Arts 
department, through Mr. Tovey, has 
loaned to every club or community center 
in the State several sets of fifteen rec- 
ords with interpretative talks on the mu- 
sic, prepared by himself. And as letters 

- have come to me from remote districts 
of the State, telling me of the joy these 
records have brought, I have been sw 
thankful for this man who loves Arkan- 
sas and her people.” 





Myrta K. Gilkinson Sings 308th Concert 
Since June 12 


Myrta K. Gilkinson, soprano, who is on 
a two years’ Chautauqua tour throughout 
the United States, is meeting with great 
success throughout the South. During 
the next two weeks she will appear at 
Campti, La.; Boyce, La.; Mansura, La.; 
Iayette, Miss.; Port Gibson, Miss.; Bol- 
ton, Miss.; Lake Providence, La.; Du- 
bachel, La.; Bernice, La.; Junction City, 
Ark.; Grady, Ark.; West Plains, Mo.; 
New Madrid, Mo. To date Miss Gilkin- 
son has sung in 308 concerts since June 
12 and has about 30 more to sing before 
Christmas, when she will take a well- 
deserved rest, before resuming her stren- 
uous tour after the first of the year. 


Theodore Spiering’s Active Season Fully 
Under Way 


Theodore Spiering, the noted violinist, 
is filling a large number of dates this 
season. Already he has appeared out of 
New York and won much appreciation 
for his performances. On Dec. 3 he ap- 
pears as soloist at the New York “Lied- 
erkranz,” on Dec. 8 and 9 as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
cago, playing Hugo Kaun’s “Fantasie- 
stiick” and the Bruch G Minor Concerto; 
on Dec. 11 at Urbana, IIll., at the uni- 
versity, and on Dec. 15 he gives his 
second New York recital of this season 
at A£Xolian Hall, assisted by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. 





Joint Recital in Warren, Ohio, by Heler 
Ware and Paul Reimers 


WARREN, OHIO, Nov. 21.—The second 
concert in the Hutchinson Artists’ Series 
was given last night. Helen Ware, vio- 
linist, and Paul Reimers, tenor. The 
audience that greeted this combination 
evinced much enthusiasm. L. B. D. 


HARRIS SINGS WITH 
ARTISTIC_ ELOQUENCE 


Tastefully Chosen Program Admir- 
ably Presented in Tenor’s 
New York Recital 


GEORGE HARRIS, JR., tenor, recital, ACol- 
ian Hall, afternoon, Dec. 1. Accompan- 
ist, William Reddick. The program: 





Recitative: “Quel Langage Accablant” and 
Aria: “Unis de la Plus Tendre Enfance,”’ 
from “Iphigénie en Tauride,’ Gluck; “J’ai un 
Long Voyage d@ Faire,’ French Folk Song; 
“Angiolo Delicato, Fresco e Bello,’ Wolf- 
Ferrari; “Quando Ti Vidi a Quel Canto Ap- 
parire,”’ Wolf-Ferrari; “Marine,” Lalo; 
“Gesegnet Sei,” “Hoffdtig Seid Ihr,’ “O War 
Dein Haus Durchcichstig wie Hin Glas,’ “Du 
Denkst mit einem Fddchen Mich zu Fangen,”’ 
Hugo Wolf; “In Waldeseinsamkeit,” “Wehe, 
so willst du Mich Wieder,’ Brahms; “The 
Bitterness of Love,’ Rummel; “The Light of 
the Moon,’ County Derry; ‘‘Norah O’Neale,”’ 
County Derry; “Lilacs,” ‘‘We Two Together,’ 
Kernochan; ‘God Took All From Me,’ “She 
Is Lovely as the Noon,’ “The Open Grave,” 
“Memories,” “Night, and We Two Alone,’ 
Rachmaninoff. 





Mr. Harris’s art has developed per- 
ceptibly in the last two or three years. 
His delivery and interpretation of songs 
—always attended with the element of 
good taste, always consistent and refined 
to a degree—has become freer and more 
assured in expression. Besides, he is 
more convincing and versatile in the de- 
lineation of moods than he used to be. 
He was in good voice last week and, as 
his control of vocal resources also shows 
improvement, he finds it easier to realize 
his intentions as well as to conform to 


the requirements of what he places on his 
program. 

The average singer might learn from 
Mr. Harris in the matter of program 
composition. To a faculty for arranging 
song groups well balanced and effectually 
contrasted, he adds a rare skill in avoid- 
ing the much-handled numbers and yet 
of exploiting only things of incontestable 
musical value. Of such there were con- 
siderable on his present list. It was 
pleasant to hear Pylades’s lovely “Unis 
de la plus tendre Enfance” from “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris” in the French language 
and the French spirit, just now that the 
air is being declaimed in German and in 
an inappropriate Teutonic style at the 
Metropolitan. It was likewise agreeable 
to listen to the fine songs of Rachman- 
inoff in the original by one who must 
be regarded as something of a Russian 
specialist. The audience thoroughly ap- 
preciated these privileges as well as the 
excellence of Mr. Harris’s showing in 
the Wolf and Brahms songs, in Mr. 
Kernochan’s compositions and the Irish 
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SUITE 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


The production of this suite illustrates the artistic aims 
of our younger school of writers in striking fashion. 
of its four parts is replete with admirable, distinctive traits, 
and, as a whole, 
modern characteristic brilliancy and harmonic beauty, yet 
remindful of the best of classic editions as to form. 


Each 


the suite supplies a concert number of 
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ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University School of 
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folk melodies and applauded him heartily. 

There are few better equipped accom- 
panists even in this age of experts than 
Mr. Reddick. Such playing as his on 
this occasion really deserves far more 
detailed consideration and _ extended 
eulogy than is possible in the necessarily 
brief limits of the present notice. 

a A 


ARIONS INTRODUCE FIERY 
COMPOSITION BY BRUCH 


New Hymn Glows with Fervency— 
Mannerchor and Soloists Give 
Impressive Concert 








Grippingly interesting was the pre- 
mier presentation of Max Bruch’s “Hel- 
denfeier” for mannerchor, orgzn and vr- 
chestra, by the Arions, at their clubhouse 
in Fifty-ninth Street, New York, on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 26. Carl Hahn, the 
director, and his forces gave a tremen- 
dously forceful ieading of these inspired 
pages. Max B:uch is close on to eighty 
at the present time. This work, one of 
his latest, is as full-blooded and charged 
with vitality as the utterance of a youth 
of twenty. It is a fervent exhortation 
to the German people, “Bedenk’, o 
deutsche Seele, bedenk’ es tief, * * *” 
chanted with deep religious fervor which 
rapidly intensifies and takes on a more 


exalted and passionate tinge. 

The hymn is in three parts, after 
verses by Margarete Bruch, written in 
1915. The final verse is impregnated 
with mystic tenderness; the last 
“* * * des Sieges empor!” is reiterated 
impressively, its fiery optimism quicken- 
ing every pulse. The work was finely 
presented. 

The other feature of the program was 
the first performance of a “Deutsches 
Matrosenlied,” for mannerchor and or- 
chestra, by one G. Recht, which is a 
pseudonym of a certain Stuttgart com- 
poser. The character of the work con- 
trasts strongly with that of “Helden- 
feier,” being very much in the Volk style. 
However, it aroused much the same 
amount of enthusiasm and had to be 
repeated in its entirety. The soloists, 
Emily Gresser, violinist, and Laura Mav- 
erick, mezzo, were also given enthusiastic 
receptions, which the calibre of their 
work completely justified. Miss Gresser 
played a Vivaldi concerto and shorter 
numbers by Bach, Mozart, Chaminade- 
Kreisler and Monsigny. Miss Maverick 
sang an aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and songs by Strauss, Hugo Wolf and 
Ilomer. Mr. Hahn led the orchestra 
through excellent readings of Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolan” and Wagner’s “Kaiser- 
marsch.” B. &. 


COLLEGE MEN SING 
WITH ALMA GLUCK 


Brown Quartet Aids Soprano in 
Providence Concert — Many 
Gala Events 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 30.—Alma 
Gluck filled the Strand Theater to over- 
flowing on Nov. 12 and aroused her 
great audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm.. Her program included several 
songs in English, in which she was par- 
ticularly successful. One of her en- 
cores was an arrangement of “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” in which she was 
assisted by the Brown University Maie 
Quartet and which proved an especially 
pleasing number. 

On the following Thursday a_ novel 
and pleasing musical program was given 
in Churchill House by the Rubel Trio of 
young women instrumentalists, composed 
of Edith Rubel, violin; Marie Roemaert, 
‘cello, and Brenda Putnam, piano, who 


played folk-songs of all nations. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 21, the Boston Syin- 
phony paid us the second visit of the 
season, playing the Chausson Symphony 
in B Flat Major. Ernest Schmidt con- 
ducted in the absence of Dr. Muck. Susan 
Millar, said to be a pupil and protegée 
of Marcella Sembrich, sang an old Ital- 
ian aria and three Strauss songs with a 
fair measure of success. 

There were two concerts on Sunday, 
the 26th, Lucille Orrell, ’cellist, and 
Hugh Allan, baritone, of New York, giv- 
ing a delightful recital at the Providence 
Opera House, and the newly organized 
Metropolitan Concert Company present- 
ing a concert at the Strand. 

The choir of St. Stephen’s Church cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on Nov. 
22. The rector, the Rev. George Mc- 
Clellan Fiske, paid a splendid tribute to 
the memories of Organist William Hark- 
ness Arnold and Choirmaster William 
Conrad Rhodes, whose recent deaths were 
an irreparable loss to the choir. 

The Arion Club began its thirty-sev- 
enth season in Infantry Hall last Tues- 
day evening with a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” The soloists were 
Andre Sarto, baritone; Grace Northrup, 
soprano; Charlotte Peege, contralto; Dr. 
Franklin Lawson, tenor, and an auxiliary 
quartet composed of Mrs. Edwina Hodge- 
kiss Belot, Miss Ada Smith, Jesse Baker 
and James King. Master Edgar Barrett 
sang the Youth’s part. The performance 
under Dr. Jules Jordan was one of the 
best that the club has given in ri? 











Mr. Kingsbery Foster, 


25 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


In consideration of the 


appreciation of his work. 


expression of their approval. 





It has been the policy of the Worcester Festival Association to select 
artists of merit at the beginning of their careers and its stamp of approval is, 
perhaps, as potent a factor as any influence in an artist’s life in America: 


WORCESTER COUNTY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


satisfactory work performed 
by Mr. Karle, our Board of Governors has taken favor- 
able action upon a suggestion of Mr. Bassett and the 
result is embodied in the check herewith enclosed. 

We trust it may be accepted as an expression of 


(Signed) George R. Bliss, 


The above letter, which speaks for itself and which contained a gratuity in 
addition to the regular fee paid at Worcester, is, we believe, unique. 
splendid recognition of an artist’s services. 

I take this occasion to thank publicly the president, Mr. Arthur Bassett, 
who was the sponsor for the engagement, and the Board of Governors for this 
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LAPARRA’S CONCERT AIDS BLIND SOLDIERS 





Program of French Composer’s 
Works Given by Notable 
Artists 


“For the blind soldiers of France!” 
Such was the legend which headed the 
program at the concert of Raoul La- 
parra’s works given under the auspices 
of Le Cercle Rochambeau at the New 
York studio of A. A. Anderson on the 
evening of Dec. 1. This inspiring cause 
enlisted a number of prominent musi- 
cians as performers, among them two 
artists who had borne arms in the armies 
of France in the present war—Jacques 


Thibaud and Carlos Salzédo. | a 
The entire program and its partici- 
pants were as follows: 


Extracts from “The Conquistador,” an 
American musical drama: A dance at the 
Spanish Court (XVI century), “The Indian 
Nightingale,” “The Dance of the Fountain” ; 
Messrs. Barrére, Kincaid, Tourret, Cordouan, 
Salzédo, Lifschey, Kéfer; conducted by Mr. 
Laparra. Songs: “From Her,” “To the 
Dawn,” “Flowers,” “Concert,” “From the 
Country,’ “Memory of a Song,’”” Greta _Tor- 
padie, accompanied by the composer. Piano 
pieces: Three Waltzes, Two extracts from 
the lyric tale: “La Habanera”—“‘A Bad 
Night,” “The Fate,’ Mr. Laparra. Sonata, 
Piano and Violin, Messrs. Thibaud and La- 

rra. Songs: “Remorse,’ “In a Roman 

illa,’?’ “Morning Song,” “The Cock,’ “The 
Steps of Wooden Shoes,” Mr. T. Wronski, ac- 
companied by the composer. Spanish 
Rhythms, arranged for harp by Mr. Salzédo; 
“Abalorios,” “Rueda,’ Mr. Salzédo. Songs: 
“Spring,” “I Know Not Why,” “April Has 
Adorned My Soul,” “Clouds,” “At San Lor- 
enzo,” Miss Torpadie, accompanied by the 
composer. Scene: “Resurrectio et Vita,” ex- 
tract from the Third Act of “La Habanera,” 
sung by Miss Torpadie and Mr. Wronski; or- 
chestra—Messrs. Barrére, Kincaid, Tourret, 
Thibaud, Kéfer, Salzédo, Lifschey, Deniau; 
conducted by Mr. Laparra. 


Such a wealth of material from the 
gifted composer of “La Habanera” de- 
serves more space than the high cost of 
white paper at present makes advisable. 
As to the value of the above mentioned 
opera one could not form an estimate 
from the excerpts given on this occasion, 
save in the scene from Act Three, where- 
in an approximation of the effect was 
gained with the two singers supported 
by the little orchestra, reinforced by the 
pipe organ of this magnificent studio. 
The result was uplifting and the scene 
was redemanded. One could not pass 
judgment on the other two “Habanera” 


excerpts in the form of piano transcrip- 
tions. Colorful and rhythmically charm- 
ing were the three bits from “The Con- 
quistador,” an opera of the Spanish gold 
seekers in Florida, on which the composer 
has lately been busied in this country. 

Aside from the “Habanera” scene, we 
particularly enjoyed the violin sonata, 
which is a composition of expert crafts- 
manship and built upon worthy themes. 
Of the songs, those in Miss Torpadie’s 
first group were not particularly strik- 
ing, but her later numbers evoked ex- 
clamations of approval and justly so— 
especially “Spring” and “I Know Not 
Why.” In Mr. Wronski’s group the 
“Morning Song” was perhaps the most 
individual of the vocal numbers, and “In 
a Roman Villa” earned a repetition. 

The strong rhythmic sense which the 
French composer may owe to the Span- 
ish strain in his blood was evidenced 
strikingly in a valse of abruptly broken 
rhythms arranged and played by Mr. 
Salzédo. 

The concert as a whole indicated that 


Mr. Laparra has not been touched by 
the ultra-modernism of some of his coun- 
trymen. Concerning the performers, 
there is space merely to say that Mr. 
Laparra was most fortunate in having 
such notable interpreters to set his crea- 
tive talents before this New York audi- 
ence. K. S. C. 


Herbert F. Sprague, Organist, in Two 
Toledo Events 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 25.—Two inter- 
esting events took place at the Toledo 
Trinity Church recently. On Nov. 15 
Herbert Foster Sprague gave an organ 
recital, at which Mrs. Edward T. Af- 
fleck, soprano, also appeared in several 
solo numbers. This was the last recital 
given on the present organ, as a new 
console is to be provided, larger and more 
modern than the one now in use. On 
Nov. 19 Verdi’s “Requiem” was given 
by the Trinity Choir, assisted by the 
members of the Toledo Oratorio Society, 
Herbert F. Sprague, organist and direc- 
tor. The soloists were Mrs. Edith Chris- 
tie Gould, soprano; Mrs. Herbert Wright, 
contralto; Reginald Morris, tenor, and 
Harry Turvey, baritone. 











Chinese Music Reproduced to 
Illustrate an American Play 








IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, for the 
purposes of “The Mikado,” and Puc- 

cini, for “Madama Butterfly,” adapted 
Japanese music motifs to lend appropri- 
ate atmosphere to their accompaniments 


of Oriental librettos, and pseudo-Chinese 
airs have been woven fantastically into 
various musical comedies in which the 
Flowery Kingdom figured, but it is 
claimed that, until the coming of “The 
Yellow Jacket,” there was no theatrical 
production for which the music from 
first to last was a practical representa- 
tion of Eastern music. 

Like most other things connected with 
China, its music is the oldest in the 
world. By an arrangement that some 
pessimists may wish existed among 
Western nations, its expansion was con- 
trolled by the State, but if this control 
prevented the flourishing of Chinese mu- 
sical “modernists,” it also prevented de- 
velopment, so the music of China re- 
mains to-day much as it was a thousand 
years ago. Till this day conservative 
musicians of China weep as they con- 





time during the latter part of December. 
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MAESTRO BRAGGIOTTI IN HIS 
THEY HAVE SUNG AND DANCED CONTINUALLY FOR THE HOSPITALS IN ITALY AND FRANCE. 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


the Florentine Vocal Teacher Coming to America in December 


MAESTRO ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, the great vocal teacher of Italy, is to arrive in New York at some 
He intends to remain in America for two or three months 
and will divide his time between New York and Boston. 
experience have made his studio in Florence the meeting place of all vocal students. 
to have their voices mended, as. it were, come to him from all over the world. 
While the Maestro is in America he will make a special point of giving advice to young voices, starting 
criticising singers and correcting important defects or vocal shortcomings, which with this 
method peculiarly his own, he can do with never-failing success in a very few lessons. 

The Maestro also makes a great specialty of repertoire and phrasing in French, 
and will go over a singer’s repertoire carefully with him, making all the corrections and changes re- 
quired to insure a successful and completely artistic rendering. 

HAD BY ADDRESSING Mr. Epwarp F. O’Brign, Room 
414, NILES BUILDING, 27 SCHOOL Street, Boston, 


GARDEN WITH HIS FAMILY. 


His wonderful and unique method and great 
Singers who wish 
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sider what they term the beginning of 
the deterioration of music, the adding of 
two notes to the old-time five-note scale. 

William Furst wrote the music for 
“The Yellow Jacket,” the Hazelton-Ben- 
rimo Chinese play, now being given in 
New York by the Coburns at the Cort 
Theater, and he has demonstrated that, 
small though the range of the Chinese 
scale is, it can be made very effective. 
Indeed, there is even an intelligent antici- 
pation of ultra-modern methods cleverly 
brought out without incongruity, as in 
the accompaniment of intensely dramatic 
moments by mere noise; for instance, 
during a duel which is carried on amid 
the clashing of huge cymbals. 

As in the Chinese theater, the musi- 
cians remain on the stage throughout the 
play, in company with the “intensely in- 
visible” Property Man. There are three 
of these musicians, each assigned to sev- 
eral instruments, the ones not in use at 
the moment being hung on a cord 
stretched above their heads. 

Much use is made of the Che, a species 
of dulcimer, and various shaped and 
sized samisens, and there are gongs, 
small and singing with sweet, wooing 
tones, some of them, and others such as 
are used to terrify dragons, and tinkling, 
snake-skin covered instruments used to 
invoke the Five Happinesses and the 
Three Felicities. To surprise one who 
has imagined that all Chinese music is 
outlandish, devoid of sensuous appeal, 
there is the “Love Nest” motif, played 
while Wu Hoo Git and Autumn Cloud 
float in the flower boat on the River of 
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LEGINSKA SETS ODD 
TEST OF ENDURANCE 


Pianist Remains on the Platform 
Throughout Her Exacting 
Chopin Program 
Devoting her program entirely to Cho- 
pin, Ethel Leginska gave her second re- 


cital of the season at Carnegie Hall, 


New York, on Friday evening, Dec. 1. 
She played the G Minor Ballade, the Bo- 
lero Op. 19, eighteen Preludes, the B 
Flat Minor Sonata and four Etudes. 
During the entire recital Mme. Legin- 
ska did not leave the platform. She 
played a long, taxing program through 
from start to finish, pausing only be- 
tween numbers. One could not help but 
wonder at her powers of endurance. 
With fine rhythmic sense and brilliance 
of tone, Mme. Leginska delighted her 
hearers, who attended in goodly num- 
bers. At times her effects seemed some- 
what blurred and her dazzling finger 
work marred a trifle by a slight over- 
use of the sustaining pedal, but her play- 
ing was always vital and interesting. 
She made the Funeral March of the 
Sonata deeply impressive, while several 
of the Preludes fairly sparkled. She 
was most enthusiastically ——— 








A new chorus recently organized un- 
der the direction of W. H. Donley, in 
Seattle, Wash., is called the West Seattle 
Musical Art Society. 
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. 22—Defiance, O. 
.24—Chicago Recital 


i Jan. 25—Davenport, Ia. 

i Jan. 26—Rock Island, Il. 

4 Jan. 29—Kokomo, Ind. 

. Tan. 30—Marion, Ind. 

. Feb. 1—Huntington, Ind. 

Ef Feb. 14—New York 
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ei (Josef Stransky, Conductor) fe 
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NOTED ITALIAN TEACHER LOCATES HERE 





Mme. Theodorini, Operatic 
Favorite Abroad, Opens Vocal 
Studio in New York 


DISTINGUISHED exponent of the 
Italian art of song has been added to 
New York’s musical equipment within 
the past fortnight. She is Mme. Helena 
Theodorini, and her artistic achievements 
throughout the European continent and 
in South America are now a matter of 
record. 
“For the last six years I have been 


active in Buenos Aires,” Mme. Theo- 
dorini told a MusIcCAL AMERICA man at 
her New York studio, the other day. “In 
that wonderful city I had been entrusted 
with a project to institute a govern- 
mental conservatory and the plan was 
ready for fulfillment when the European 
war created such unrest that the 
venture was, for the time, abandoned. 
During my stay in Buenos Aires, how- 
ever, I had the privilege of training a 
number of extremely talented singers. 
Mr. Caruso and Mr. De Luca, both old 
friends, attended my auditions and ex- 
pressed themselves as being delighted 
over the results. 

“One of the handicaps which vocal 
teachers encounter in South America is 
the prevailing prejudice among the bet- 
ter people, against the professional 
stage. It is very well to train a young 
society girl to a point where she is ready 
for her operatic début, but there is little 
satisfaction in learning too late that her 
parents object to her making practical 
use of her knowledge. 

“For years I have had the most glow- 
ing reports of the wonderful voices in 
this country and I have now come to 
carry on my work here as my Paris 
studio will remain closed during the 
progress of the war. It has never been 
my privilege to sing before American 
audiences, but I hope now to enter Amer- 
ican musical life in earnest.” 

Mme. Theodorini began her musical 
career as a pianist and at the age of 
nine gave a public recital. She won the 
first prize at the conservatory in Milan 
and after her graduation devoted herself 
to vocal study. Her début took place in 
Warsaw, where she appeared in “The 
Barber of Seville,” and at the age of 
twenty-one she was engaged to sing lead- 
ing roles at La Scala in Milan. 

Massenet, the composer, was so de- 
lighted with her singing at the first per- 
formance of his “Hérodiade” at La Scala 
that he presented her with the manu- 





Helena Theodorini in “La 


Gioconda” 


script of the duet in the opera with an 
expression of admiration for her art. 
From this time on Mme. Theodorini’s 
career was a succession of triumphs, in 
which composers and kings vied with 
each other in paying tributes to her 
genius. Among the countries in which 
she became a favorite were, besides Italy 
and Russia, Spain, Portugal, England 
and later South America. 

Always a close student of the most 
advanced methods of voice teaching, 
Mme. Theodorini had exceptional advan- 
tages through her professional activities 
in many countries to equip herself as an 
instructor in this art. She holds to the 
theory that a good teacher is not to be 
tested by her success in training a nat- 
urally beautiful voice, but by the outcome 
of her training of a voice that shows no 
promise at the outset. “The teacher 
should not only be able to sing well her- 
self,” declares Mme. Theodorini, “but she 
should have a comprehensive knowledge 
of the anatomy of the vocal apparatus.” 

Mme. Theodorini brings with her in- 
dorsements from such prominent operatic 
authorities as Caruso, Campanini, Gatti- 
Casazza, De Luca and others. She has 
opened her studios at 5 West Ejighty- 
second Street. 


Mme. 





GUILBERT GIVES SONGS OF 
JEANNE D’ARC’S PERIOD 


Sings Settings of Poems by Writer of 
That Time—Aided by Baritone 
in Some Numbers 





Yvette Guilbert continued her series 
of Friday matinées at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater on Nov. 24, devoting her pro- 
gram to a lecture and songs of the time 
of Jeanne d’Arc. On the program as 
assisting artists were Mme. Chautard- 
Archainbaud of the Odeon Theater, 
Paris, and Richard Hale, a young Amer- 
ican baritone. 

Mme. Guilbert gave a delightful and 
instructive talk on Jeanne d’Arc and the 
gg poet of her time Frangois Villon. 

he sang some of the settings of the 
poems of Martial Dauvergne, a poet con- 
temporary with “The Maid of Orleans.” 
Several groups of these songs were de- 


scribed as “The Saints inspiring Joan 
of Are with her mission,” “Joan of Arc 
wounded at St. Denis,” and “The Death 
of Joan of Arc.” 

Mr. Hale, whom Mme. Guilbert 
coached in the French songs that he 
sang, has a voice powerful and resonant. 
It reminds one of that of Dinh Gilly, the 
Algerian baritone. Mr. Hale was nerv- 
ous at the outset, as might be expected, 
but regained his composure and ac- 
quitted himself creditably. A _ freer, 
less restricted manner in stage deport- 
ment and a more natural method of tone 
production would help him immensely. 
He made a most favorable ane 1 

% : 


Guilbert Presents “Songs of 
David” at Novel Matinée 


Yvette Guilbert gave a new program 
of songs at the Maxine Elliott Theater 
on Friday afternoon, Dec. 1, when she 
presented the “Songs of David,” compo- 





Mme. 


_ can rival Mme. Guilbert. 
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Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
Boston, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


the Chickering Piano? 
for accompanying. 


Sincerely yours, 





MME. MATZENAUER 


AND THE 


May I offer my hearty and unreserved endorsement of 
I consider it the ideal instrument 
During my many years of its exclusive 
use it has been of the greatest assistance to me in my 
operatic and concert work, 
without my Chickering. 


(Signed) MARGARET MATZENAUER 
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sitions dated 1646, translations from the 
Hebrew by Antoine Godeau, Bishop of 
Grassem, and set to music by Auxcous- 
teaux, cappelmeister to Louis XIII. 
These songs were sung by Auguste 
Boulliez, the Belgian baritone, accom- 
panied by a small chorus and a small or- 
chestra. Mme. Guilbert gave several 
mediaeval chansons, three pastorals and 
songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. A large audience applauded 
her and Mr. Boulliez. 


GUILBERT AS HER OLD SELF 








Diseuse Dons Long, Black Gloves for 
Songs of Modern Paris 


Mme. Guilbert donned the long black 
gloves that first brought her to public no- 
tice many years ago and gave a pro- 
gram of songs of the Latin Quarter and 
Montmartre at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater last Sunday evening. 

In the songs of modern Paris no one 
She has made 
this field her own, from the time that she 
first appeared at the “Chat Noir” in 
Paris. The audience was delighted, 
thrilled, shocked, perhaps, and applauded 
enthusiastically. 

Mme. Guilbert was assisted by Gustave 
Ferrari at the piano, and by Emily Gres- 








less. Altogether, a 
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“Giuseppe Sturani gave a masterly orchestral reading cf the score, and the chorus was fault- 
superb performance.”’— Chicago Evening American, Nov. 24, 1916 























ser, violinist. 














Maestro Giuseppe Sturani, whois Responsible, 
with Galli-Curci and Muratore, for the two Greatest 
Successes in Chicago’s Operatic Season: 
(with Galli-Curci), and “I Pagliacci” (with Muratore). 


—“Rigoletto”’ 

















QUARTET OF STARS AT 
BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Godowsky, Eddy Brown, Anna Fitziu 
and Orrin Bastedo Entertain Throng 
of Music-lovers 


At last week’s Friday Morning Musi- 
cale in the Hotel Biltmore, Manager R. 
E. Johnston presented Leopold Godow- 
sky, just returned from the Pacific Coast, 
where he has been creating a sensation; 
Eddy Brown, the violinist; Anna Fitziu, 
the soprano of “Goyescas” fame, and 
Orrin Bastedo, the baritone. 

These morning musicales have made a 
distinct place for themselves in New 
York’s social and musical life and seats 
are now at a premium. On this occa- 
sion there was no exception to the rule. 

Mr. Brown played Tschaikowsky’s 
Melodie, Schumann’s “Vogel als Pro- 
phet,” his own arrangement of the Pag- 
anini “Caprice” No. 2, Beethoven’s Ron- 
dino and Sarasate’s “Caprice Yota.” Mr. 
Bastedo sang an aria from Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive,’ two Old English 
songs, La Forge’s “Retreat” and “sylvia” 
by Oley Speaks. Miss Fitziu was heard 
in the Balatella from “Pagliacci,” Sibel- 
la’s “Sansazione Lunare,” Maxwell’s 
“The Song of a Bird” and Mrs. Grant’s 
“Spring.” Under the deft fingers of Mr. 
Godowsky were delivered the Chopin 
Nocturne in D Flat, Fantasie, Impromp- 
tu and Polonaise in A Flat, the Schubert- 
Liszt “Shakespeare Serenade,” Liszt’s 
Concert Study in D Flat and the same 
composer’s Tarantella Venezia E Napoli. 

While programs of this character do 
not invite individual criticism, it may be 
recorded that the quartet of artists ac- 
quitted themselves with distinction. Each 
was called upon for an encore after his 
or her appearance. In the case of Mr. 
Godowsky especially there was wide- 
spread appreciation for beautifully mod- 
ulated, finely wrought interpretations of 
familiar piano pieces. 

Mr. Bastedo made his first important 
New York appearance on this occasion 
and impressed his audience as being a 
singer of considerable natural vocal en- 
dowment. He uses his voice skilfully. 
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MR. SORABJY’S MISTAKE 


Evidently K. Sorabji was very badly put out over 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S editorial about Arthur Nikisch’s 
fallacy in decrying the influence of the war on music. 
He construed it after his own fashion—and clean from 
the purpose of the thing itself—as an aspersion on 
futuristic tendencies, levied in a spirit of mid-Victorian 


philistinism or thick-skulled pedantry. So in an ecstasy 
of indignation he indited a tirade a column and a half 
in length which was duly set forth in last week’s issue 
of this paper and in which the opinions that he decided 
the editorial conveyed underwent some rough handling. 

The war, he avers, will not arrest artistic evolution; 
nor will it alter the trend of futurism, cubism and 
recent methods of iconoclasm generally. Exponents 
of such tendencies returning from the trenches have 
assured him that their experiences had in no wise 
changed their previously formulated and expressed con- 
ceptions of art. Moreover, he hotly resented the 
charges of “decadence,” “sterile intellectualism” and 
“material grossness” in connection with antebellum 
musical products. The “sterile intellectuals” were “the 
effete academics.” And who could talk of “material 
grossness” in connection with the works of Debussy, 
Ravel, Stravinsky? Or intimate that they and others 
since Wagner did not express the spirit of the epoch as 
completely as Bach or Beethoven or Wagner did of 
theirs? 

The only trouble with Mr. Sorabji’s vehemence and 
logic is that it is misdirected. He seems quite to have 
missed the point of our argument and so wastes good 
energy attacking windmills—that, or else he can only 
be numbered among those whose flamboyant zeal for 
iconoclasm at all costs makes them the most hide- 
bound sort of perverted philistines. 

The editorial in question decried no revolutionary 
path-breaking, advocated no reactionary reversions. It 
assailed no “material grossness” through prudishness 
or intolerance. It implied no submission to conven- 
tional formulas, no espousal of a barren academic ideal. 
Nor did it intimate a present change of viewpoint and 
procedure in those who were at work when the storm 
broke. Its purpose was to remonstrate against the 
fallacy of Mr. Nikisch’s claim that out of the welter 
and tumult, out of the Golgotha of the nations would 
proceed no redemptive impulse, no spiritual fertiliza- 
tion of consciousness to aggrandize and humanize the 
reaches of art. The highest and most inescapable out- 
come of the convulsion will be the enforcement of 
spiritual self-recognition among those individuals and 
peoples long out of touch with~their true selfhood. 
Such is the loftiest, the ultimate office of all tragedy, 
and they merely exhibit their dullness of comprehen- 
sion, their obscurity of vision who see it otherwise or 
whose gaze cannot pierce beyond the transient abomi- 
nations of the moment. 

In this fashion Mr. Nikisch misconceives the black- 
ness of these rueful times, and fails utterly to grasp 
the great issues of the hour. And similarly Mr. Sorabji 
shows his inability to apprehend them. Our editorial 
called for no quixotic defense of revolutionary de- 
vices, which never entered into the question. But we 
do feel that the intellectual, mystical and fantastic pre- 
ciosities of the past two decades do not replenish life 
from out of the deepest sources of being. The music 
of Germany has indeed been preponderantly intellectual 
and materially gross since Wagner and Brahms left the 
scene—witness Strauss, Reger and their multifarious 
disciples and apostles. And while they have done that. 
which commands respect, even admiration, they fail in 
effecting the highest human fulfillments. So, too; do 
Debussy and the Frenchmen despite their revolt against 
the material in terms of a calculated subconsciousness, 
so to speak, and the younger Russians for all their bril- 
liant picturesqueness and originality of fancy. 

In referring to the art creators of the new age there 
is no reason to limit our view to the men who have 
been in sight for years, who are really identified with 
the past, however ardent be their futurism or cubism. 
New messengers will arise to propound the new word in 
terms not necessarily those of the period out of which 
we have passed. It is to them, not to a “reformed” 
Strauss, Ravel, Schénberg or Stravinsky we must look. 

In one thing Mr. Sorabji is right. These men have 
voiced the spirit of their time as effectually as did 
Bach or Beethoven theirs. But consider this spirit— 
weigh it carefully and estimate its worthiness, its 
validity. What profit lies in its perpetuation? To 
what degree does it fill us with a sustenance really life- 
giving and enduring? 





SECURE THE MUSICIAN AGAINST OLD AGE 


Except in a few isolated instances, American musi- 
cians have taken no steps to provide for their aged 
and indigent colleagues. Only the scrap-heap remains 
for the superannuated instrumentalist, singer or 
teacher, unless fortune has furnished a balm for 
his declining years. 

Practically every civilized country has made pro- 
visions for its unfit workers; trade and professional 
guilds have similar old age pension systems. In a New 
York newspaper we read that the European pension 
method “promotes longevity,” which is easy to believe, 
when it is considered that Worry, man’s archdemon, is 
routed by the simple device of assuring material 
necessities. 


The Musical Union maintains an institution to care 
for members, under prescribed conditions; a handful of 
orchestral musicians are beneficiaries of privately en- 
dowed pension systems—but the great rank and file 
of musicians are unprotected from the rigors of age or 
indigency. 

As it was stated in these pages a short time ago, no 
great complications stand in the way of at once estab- 
lishing a Musicians’ Old Age Pension System; there is 
the tested experience of years to build upon; the most 
sensible way would be to provide the means first and 
allow the technical methods of administration to be 
worked out later. One feature of the plan suggested 
is a national agency to serve as a clearing-house for 
giving employment to worthy musicians who are past 
the age of vigorous muscular activity. 
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Kurt Schindler and His Bride 


A wedding of the arts was the recent marriage of 
Kurt Schindler, the composer and conductor, and Vera 
Androuchevitch, the Russian actress. Miss Androuche- 
vitch has played at the Imperial and Neslobin theaters 
in Moscow. Mr. Schindler met his wife in the spring 
of 1914 when he visited Russia. The above photograph 
of the artist couple was taken in their New York home. 

Humiston—W. H. Humiston, the prominent American 
composer, has been appointed assistant conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York. Mr. Humiston 
has for some time been the orchestra’s program anno- 
tator. 

Helena—Edith Helena, a prima donna soprano of the 
Aborn Opera Company, was severely burned when she 
rescued several of her horses and live stock from the 
fire on her farm at Dykeman, N. Y. Her injuries 
would not prevent her from appearing at the Park 
Soeener in New York with the Aborns, the soprano 
said. 

Leginska—One of the interesting facts surrounding 
the new oil painting of Mme. Leginska, recently com- 
pleted by Lilian Fisk, an American artist, with a studio 
on lower Fifth Avenue, is the striking resemblance be- 
tween the brilliant young pianist and the artist herself. 
The igo and the pianist are of the same height and 
weight, their heads are alike, their features alike, their 
tastes alike. Moreover, their hands and their move 
ments are alike. 

Barrientos—A cable from Maria Barrientos received 
recently from Paris stated that she would arrive in 
New York on the steamship Buenos Ayres the end of 
December. Because of her success in South America, 
an original engagement of twenty-five dates was ex- 
tended to forty, it was also learned. Mme. Barrientos 
toured the cities of Brazil in an opera company of 
which she was the star for these added engagements. 
Preparatory to her operatic engagement as coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mme. 
Barrientos will make a concert tour under the direction 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

Herbert.—European composers of light opera have a 
great advantage over Americans, Victor Herbert as- 
serted when he was in Chicago recently to conduct a 
performance of his opera, “Madeleine.” A composer in 
Europe is assured not merely of a performance by one 
company,” Mr. Herbert said, “but if his opera is a 
success it is possible that it may be given in fifty cities 
simultaneously but not in America. As for grand opera, 
it is a luxury here. I am thankful that I have enough 
woe to write it occasionally. A person who goes into 
that line in this country does not do so with the hope 
of becoming a rich man. In Europe he will get finan- 
cial returns from his labor, but here it is purely a labor 
of love.” 
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HO should know more about “Music 

and Bad Manners” than a music 
critic? For that reason it is not sur- 
prising that Carl Van Vechten (who, to 
be sure, is only an ex-critic) has written 
a book bearing that title. Concertgoers 
would, indeed, have to be careful of their 
deportment if they were so responsive 
to sensation as this writer seems to be, 
according to his confession in the essay 
on “The Bridge Burners” (while speak- 
ing of program music) : 


Debussy’s “La Mer’ is a much more defi- 
nite picture (in leaning over the rail of the 
gallery of the Salle Gaveau in Paris during a 
performance of this piece | actually became 
sea-sick!) 


Bless my soul, what sensitiveness of 
feeling! - Doubtless, when Mr. Van 
Vechten hears Carpenter’s “Adventures 
in a Perambulator,” he whimpers like an 
infant. 

“Or perhaps he calls for his bottle, 
adds Frederico. 

* * * 

Apropos of concert hall manners, we 
find in the Peabody Conservatory Bulle- 
tin two “Recital Reminiscences” in 
Mother Goose rhyme, by E. L. L. (we 
infer this to be Edith L. Lauer). Here’s 
the first one: 


” 


Crinkle, crinkle, programs all, 
Grand crescendo through the hall 
As we turn each rattling page 
While there’s singing on the stage. 


And this the other: 


There was a maid in our town 
And she was wondrous late. 
She strolled into the Concert Hall 

And made the artist wait. 


And e’er the final group was o’er 
ER aibe me were in vain) 
She rustled blithely to the door 
And made him wait again! 


* * * 


Speaking of critics’ confessions, here’s 
one from H. E. Krehbiel—he is writing 
of the Fuller Sisters’ recital: 


Finally they, with the aid cf a fiddler 
and Miss Constance Binney, gzave some 
English country dances with such ex- 
quisite grace as to make us wish we 
might never again see a one-step or a 
fox-trot. 


Why, Henry, you rogue! When did 


you, from your “high brow” altitude, 
ever gaze upon these decadent dances of 
us lowly mortals? Ha, ha! Now we 
know why you’ve been slinking out of 
all those afternoon recitals before they 
were finished. It must have been to 
watch the one-steppers in some cabaret. 


* * * 


Here’s a German quip that positively 
did not come over on the “Deutschland” 
—it’s from the Fliegende Blidtter of 
Munich: 


“Papa! Nun, da Du der Lori ein Piano 
gekauft hast, kénntest Du doch auch mir 
ein Pony kaufen!” 

“Wozu. denn aber, Karl?” 

“Damit ich wenigstens ausreiten kann, 
wenn sie spielt!’’ 

And Judge’s handy little Berlitz sup- 
plies us with the interlinear translation: 


“Papa, now that you’ve bought Lori a 
piano, you can buy me a pony.” 

“Why, Carl?” 

“So that I can at least go riding while 
she plays.” 





Dear Point and Counterpoint: 

if Percy Grainger, he of the “‘Nut Shell’ 
Suite, had happened to drop in at Rumford 
Hall the other night he would have blushed 
in shame. The Schumann Quintet, you know, 
requires only five very ordinary instruments; 
this man Schumann never had the decency to 
insert a marimbulator, or an anvilharp, or 
even a ‘‘Jack Johnson” in this quintet. Luck- 
ily the hall manager, or whoever it was, rec- 
ognized the crude deficiency of the score. 
So he switched on the big buzz fan before the 
Sinsheimer gentlemen finished the first move- 
ment. The effect was grand. | always did 
miss something in that ‘Allegro Brilliante” 
and now | know what it was—the power 
house drone. Some prudes in the audience 
obiected and the fan was stopped after a 
while, but after this |! always want a 
Grainger-like buzzer with my Schumann. 


A. Walnut. 
New York, Nov. 28, 1916. 
ee Se 


A Californian took a friend to hear an 
opera. The music, beautiful as it was, 
sounded a little noisy, especially when 
the bang of drums and the crash of 
cymbals occurred at intervals. But the 
friend’s face remained unmoved. 

“Doesn’t this glorious volume of sound 
affect you?” the Californian asked. 

“Oh, not in the least,’’ was the calm 
reply. “You forget I am a boilermaker.” 

* 

For a pun in the New York Evening 
Sun we had been laying the blame on 
the Aborn management. Here’s the 
item: 

A program note asked the audience not to 
emulate charity and ‘‘begin to hum.”’ 

We found, however, on consulting 
aforesaid program that W. B. Chase had 
perpetrated the thing himself, and that 
the Aborns had merely asked the audi- 
ence to refrain from “talking, loud whis- 
pering or humming.” More bad man- 
ners, eh! 

* * * 

As to audiences, we’ve never seen such 
a large majority of grayheads at a 
Metropolitan Saturday matinée as we did 
at the “Iphigenia” premiére. Reason: 
All the younger set had gone to the 
Army-Navy or Yale-Harvard football 
game. As for ourselves, we rushed to 
the phone booth at each entr’acte to get 
the returns from the latter contest. And 
from the athletic Greeks to the modern 
collegiate athletes was not such a far cry, 
as Charles L. Safford remarked at our 
side. 

; £14%),.8 

At a musical tea the other day we 
were talking about the results of dys- 
pepsia upon critics’ writings (by the 
way, how is your health, Mr. Hender- 
son?) and E. B. suggested that it might 
be advisable for the artist to feed the 
critics just before giving a recital. “It 
would not do to feed them too much,” she 
added, “lest they might fall asleep; give 
them just enough food and of such Epi- 
curean delicacy as to put them in a mel- 
low frame of mind conducive to appre- 
ciation.” 


Very good, but what an advantage an 
artist, who was both a fine singer and a 
good cook (Lucy Gates, for instance) 
would have under such a system! 

* * * 


Overheard by Norbert at the Metro- 
politan during a “Pearl Fishers” 
entr’acte: 

She: “Oh, I do like this opera! I know 
the critics roasted it—they said the mu- 
sic was too sweet—but /7 say, how can 
anything be too sweet?” 

K * * 

Apropos of the above mentioned opera, 
the New York Telegraph speaks of _ its 
performances providing new vehicles 
for Mr. Caruso’s and Miss Hempel’s 
“mounting fame.” So! It may be that 
Kankakee and Yaphank don’t know that 
Miss Hempel is one of the most perfect 
of artists, but even Painted Post is fa- 
miliar with the world’s most famous 
tenor. 


fe 
Enter a new definition of grand 
opera: “emotional massage.” (It was 


given by Havrah Hubbard in his opera- 
logue at the Waldorf on Nov. 29.) We 
should say that to arouse some of the 
torpid boxholders would require down- 
right osteopathy of the emotions. 

* * * 


Be good now, Philip Hale! Your col- 
league, Henry T. Finck, takes this slap 
at your Boston Symphony program anno- 
tations, in the New York Evening Post: 

An amusing example of Bostonese oc- 
curs in the programme book, where the 
“Scheherazade” is said to be “after the 
Thousand Nights and One Night.” It is 
usually called “The Thousand and One 
Nights,” but that, cf course, is not suf- 
ficiently grammatical for Boston, in the 
neighborhood of which the owls sing 
“To whit to whom.” 

* ok * 

At the opening scene of “Tosca” as 
given by the Rabinoff troupe in Balti- 
more, the search of Angelotti at the 
shrine caused one of the audience to 
whisper to his neighbor: ‘“What’s he 
looking for?” To which there came the 
reply, “The key.” The questioner gave 
a grunt and then seemed to settle himself 
resignedly in his seat, saying: “Well, I 
guess we’re here for the night; that fel- 
low Puccini never stays in one key long 
enough for any one to locate it without a 
long search.” 

os * of 

Attendants at the performance of 
“Lohengrin” given recently in Lincoln, 
Neb., were astonished to hear a small 
bey, who had evidently been told that the 
reappearance of the swan meant the dis- 
appearance of “Lohengrin” and the ena 
of the opera, announce during the end of 
the first act, “Gee! mother, I wish that 
duck’d come and get him again!” 





CHICAGO OPERATIC 
UNDERTAKING FAILS 


Basil Horsfall’s Company, Singing 
in English, Encounters Disaster 
and Disbands 


CuHicaGo, Dec. 2—The Chicago Eng- 
lish Opera Company, which started out 
from Chicago, Oct. 23, for a six-weeks’ 
tour of the South and Middle West, has 
broken up. Most of the singers returned 
to Chicago after the last performance in 
Nebraska City Monday night. 

The company was organjzed to pre- 
sent opera in English at moderate prices. 


Its field was to be principally the smaller 
cities, which are not reached by the 
higher-priced companies. Despite some 
fine voices and a competent director, the 
company was handicapped by one much 
criticised contralto voice. “Carmen”, 
“Trovatore” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
succeeded in drawing favorable criti- 
cisms, but “Lohengrin” and Aida” were 
less fortunate and the Wagnerian opera 
was too big for the small orchestra that 
was carried. In Omaha, after hearing 
“Aida” and “Lohengrin,” the critics of 
the daily paj2rs refused to torture them- 
selves a third night, and declined the 
tickets sent to them. 

Basil Horsfall, the conductor, lays the 
blame for the fiasco on F. Weingarden, 
for whom he organized the company, and 
Nes Lavene, Weingarden’s business man- 
ager. Weingarden is a Chicago dramatic 
manager, who has been sending out 
vaudeville acts and dramatic troupes 
from Chicago. 

“There was never any record kept of 
what was paid out and taken in,” Hors- 
fall asserts, “and the burden of keeping 
the company together without funds fell 
upon me. I am surprised, under the cir- 





cumstances, that we lasted as long as we 
did.” 

Other members of the company blame 
nepotism for the trouble. Haigh Jack- 
son, Wagnerian tenor, had his wife, 
Anita Sutherland, in the company, and 
her voice drew adverse comments. Basil 
Horsfall, the conductor, had his wife, 
Mercedes Dalmada, in the cast as lead- 
ing soprano. No member of the com- 
pany ever got more than five dollars at 
a time in salary, and they had to make 
their way back to Chicago on their own 
resources after the company broke up 
last Monday. Charles Gerol stopped over 
to fill several concert dates which his 
Saiseraine splendid work obtained for 

im. 

Basil Horsfall and Haigh Jackson are 
going to England to enlist in the British 
army. The rest of the company has re- 
turned to Chicago. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Exact Many Encores of Leginska at Her 
Sioux City Recital 


Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 16.— Ethel 
Leginska proved herself a pianistic mar- 
vel before an audience that completely 
filled the Auditorium last evening. Miss 
Leginska was accorded a warm reception 
and she was forced to respond to two and 
three encores at several points in the 
program. This recital was the second 
in the Sioux City Concert Course, under 
the direction of Mrs. J. ci a 

> a 2 





Community Singing Inaugurated in New. 
ark Schools 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 23.—Community 
singing was inaugurated at a free 
municipal concert last night in the West 
Side School, under the direction of Marit 
King, supervisor of band concerts. The 
soloists were Mary Potter, contralto; Mil- 
ton Scheininger, violinist; Howard Pas- 
cal, tenor, and Will A. Thener, accom- 
panist. ) 2 


HAMLIN GIVES NEW 
AMERICAN SONGS 


Mrs. Maley and Horsman Hear 
Tenor Introduce Their Own 
Works 


GEORGE HAMLIN, song recital, A-ollan Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 28. Accompan- 
ist, John Doane. The program: 


“Care Selve,’” Handel; “I’ll Sail Upon the 
Dog-Star,” Purcell; ‘Lullaby,’ | Storage ; 
“Good Advice,” Leveridge; “Breit tiber mein 
Haupt dein schwarzes Haar,” “Ach weh mir 
ungliickhaftem Mann,” “Die Georgine,”’ “Wie 
sollten wir geheim sie_halten,” Strauss ; 
“T/Heureux Vagabond,” Bruneau; “Bonsoir”’ 
and “L’Adieu Supreme,” Pierné; “Embarquez- 
vous,” Godard; “Wind o’ the Westland,’ Mrs. 
Beach; “The Golden Stag,” Edward Hors- 
man; “The Fields of Ballyclare,’ Florence 
Turner Maley; “I’ll Follow You,” Florence 
Turner Maley; “Marriage Morning,” Sullivan. 





Mr. Hamlin is well known as an 
operatic tenor in Chicago and is no less 
familiar to New York concert audiences, 
whom he has been regaling with his an- 
nual recitals for some time. On this 


occasion his sincere and impassioned 
singing was the outstanding feature of 
an art that is vital and that wears ex- 
ceedingly well. 

The Handel, Purcell, Storage and 
Leveridge songs were smoothly, some- 
what naively given, just by way of in- 
troduction, it seemed, to the Richard 
Strauss songs that followed. Upon these 
Mr. Hamlin concentrated, and gave them 
with flawless diction and a perfect sense 
of the desired moods. “Die Georgine” in 
this group he did magnificently, and 
“Wie Sollten Wir Geheim Sie Halten” 
gave a real thrill, as its melody flowed 
swiftly and rapturously along. 

All four of the French songs met with 
favor, especially the lilting “Embarquez- 
Vous” by Godard, after which Mr. Ham- 
lin gave Fauré’s “Claire de Lune” as an 


encore. Three of the five American 
songs were dedicated to the singer, 
“Wind of the West Land,” by Mrs. 


Beach; Horsman’s “The Golden Stag” 
and Florence Turner Maley’s “The Fields 
of Ballyclare,” the last two of which 
Mr. Hamlin had to repeat. Mrs. Maley’s 
“T’ll Follow You,” a dainty little Irish 
dialect song, made a most favorable im- 
pression, and Mr. Hamlin requested her 
to rise from her chair and acknowledge 
the applause. “dward Horsman was 
also present, and he, too, bowed when 
Mr. Hamlin pointed him out. 

The tenor, besides Bach’s “O Jesulein 
Siiss” and several short numbers, gave 


an aria by Leoncavallo as encores. John 
Doane was a most sympathetic and 
capable accompanist. H. B. 





YOUNG PIANISTS HEARD 





Pupils of Leslie Hodgson Play at Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music 


A recital of more than ordinary merit 
was given on Monday evening, Nov. 27, 
at the Institute of Applied Music by 
Louise R. Keppel and Watson. H. Gid- 
dings, pupils of Leslie Hodgson. Both 
pianists have disclosed themselves as ex- 
tremely talented players before this, but 
in the present case their work may be 
said to have surpassed their former 
showings. Both have sensitive musical 
instincts, temperamental and intellectual 
qualities, much skill in tone coloring and 
technical efficiency. Miss Keppel played 
Schumann’s “Papillons” most tastefully 
and with romantic feeling, besides de- 
lighting with Brahms’s Ballade, Op. 10; 
Godard’s brilliant “En Route” and a 
Chopin number. Mr. Giddings commend- 
ed himself by finished and artistie per- 
formances of MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” 
Brahms’s G Minor Rhapsody, Chopin’s 
A Flat Valse, Op. 34, and Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasie,” which last he delivered 
with fire and rhythmic exhilaration. The 
two pianists also gave Arensky’s “Ro- 
mance and Valse” for two pianos. 
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ZIMBALIST APPEARS 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Violinist Plays Glazounoff’s Con- 
certo—Stransky Offers 


Schumann Symphony 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA. Josef Stransky, conductor. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Dec. 3. Soloist, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. The program: 

Overture “Fingal’s Cave,” Mendels- 
sohn; Symphony No. 2, C Major, Schu- 
mann; “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikow- 
sky; Violin Concerto, Glazounoff; “Ca- 
price Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakof. 








Why have conductors in this vicinity 
so completely disregarded Schumann’s 
Symphony in D Minor in the last few 
years? The Boston Symphony did the 
“Rhenish” last week and last season 
both the B Flat and the C Major re- 
ceived hearings. But one must go back 
some distance to find trace of a perform- 
ance of the fourth. One would, conse- 
quently, have preferred it to the C Major 
last Sunday—though to the rendering of 
the latter only the highest praise apper- 
tains—not only because of its infre- 
quent appearances hereabouts, but also 
for the reason that it is superior to this 
one in lavishness of ideas and fecundity 
of invention. The instrumentation of the 
C Major, while less turgid than Schu- 
mann’s ordinary scoring suffers, never- 
theless, from a monotony of effect that 
reacts upon the work as a whole. 

Mendelssohn’s overture and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” were done 
in the best Philharmonic style. The last- 
named was the high-water mark of the 
afternoon. A performance of thrilling 
vividness and power this, and in Mr. 
Stranky’s best vein. 

Mr. Zimbalist played the Glazounoff 
Concerto here with the Philharmonic 
when he and Mr. Stransky made their 
American débuts. It has since received 
several further hearings—why has 
never been apparent. The work is a 
frightful bore and all its clever instru- 
mentation cannot condone its wretched- 
ness. The violinist expended upon it his 
finest resources and was much ap- 
plauded. But one regretted the waste of 
such capital artistic effort. 

EB. ¥. P. 





EVELYN EGERTER’S TOUR 





Young Soprano Heard in Numerous 
Southern Cities 


Evelyn Egerter, the young American 
soprano, has recently appeared at Athens 
College, Athens, Ala., and at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., before the Music Study Club. 
During the last days of November she 
appeared at Anniston, Ala.; at Monroe, 
La.; Ruston, La.; Mindin, La.; Natchi- 
toches, La.; at the State Normal School, 
Alexandria, La., and on Dec. 1 at Ope- 
lousas, La. In her concerts she is as- 
sisted by Mrs. William Gussen, pianist 
of the Birmingham Conservatory. 

The Alabama State contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs for 
young professional musicians tooks place 
in Birmingham on Saturday, Nov. 18. 
The winner in the piano contest was 
Mrs. Paul Earle; second, Beatrice Tate; 
third, Mrs. Alan Gray Mooring Campbell. 
All three were pupils of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music. 

The winners in the voice contest, of 


which Miss Egerter was one of the 
judges, were first, Erin Farley; second, 
Mrs. Ward, both pupils of Robert Law- 
rence, a Birmingham vocal teacher. The 
violin contestants were not passed on. 
The district contest will probably take 
place in Little Rock in February. 


LORTAT CO-WORKER AT 
SINSHEIMERS’ CONCERT 


Quartet Players Present Bridge Work 
at Opening Concert—Pianist in 
Schumann Quintet 


The Sinsheimer Quartet lived up to its 
best traditions at its first concert of the 
season at Rumford Hall, New York, on 
Nov. 25, and offered a substantial pro- 
gram to a friendly audiencce that filled 
the little auditorium quite comfortably. 
If an opinion formed by hearing part 
of a finale is worth anything, the Bridge 
(Noveletten) Quartet is an acceptable 
addition to the répertoire of such organ- 
izations. The ‘“Novelletten” has been 
performed over the country by anotheft 
ensemble, but so far as known, has not 
been given in public in New York. 

The familiar E Fiat Major Quintet 
of Schumann was not presented with all 
of the balance that could be desired but 
a laudable earnestness on the part of 
the musicians atoned for this discrep- 
ancy. The Sinsheimer players can be 
relied upon for conscientious effort and 
the performance reflected favorably upon 
their artistic ideals. The assisting art- 
ist, Robert Lortat, dominated through- 
out the quintet. The provoking rhyth- 
mic difficulties were nicely circumvented. 
The members of the quartet were Ber- 
nard Sinsheimer, Robert Joedt, Joseph 
Kovartk and William Durieux. A. H. 


STEELE SINGS “CREATION” 


Tenor Re-engaged as Soloist with Lynn 
(Mass.) Choral Society 


Roy W. Steele, tenor, was soloist at a 
production of Haydn’s “Creation” by the 
Lynn (Mass.) Choral Society in Lynn, 
Nov. 23. This was a re-engagement for 
Mr. Steele with this society, following 
his appearance last season, when Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was sung. 

Mr. Steele sang at a performance of 
“Hora Novissima” in Brooklyn, Nov. 26, 
and of Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing” on the evening of the 26th, with 
Frederic Martin, bass. Next Sunday 
evening, Mr. Steele will sing at a special 
church service in Elizabeth, N. J., and 
this will be his forty-second special serv- 
ice since Jan. 1. On Dec. 6 he will be the 
soloist with the Bay Ridge Choral So- 
iety, Bay Ridge, L. I., when Harvey 
Gaul’s “Nua” will be given. 


Elizabeth Parks in Choral Concerts 


Numerous choral engagements have 
been secured for Elizabeth Parks, the 
popular soprano, by her manager, Wal- 
ter Anderson. She is to sing “The Mes- 
siah” with the Philadelphia Oratorio 
Society, Henry Gordon Thunder, con- 
ductor, on Dec. 28. Miss Parks is to be 
a soloist with the University Glee Club 
of Providence, R. I., John B. Archer, con- 
ductor, on Jan. 26. Among her songs will 
be the Morris Class ‘“Unremembered,” 
which she is to sing by request. In 
Montclair, N. J., on Nov. 26, the soprano 
sang Maunder’s “Hymn of Thanks- 
giving” under Mark Andrews. At White 
Plains she was soloist in a miscellaneous 
concert directed by Ralph Grosvenor on 
Dec. 3, and two days later was to sing 
in Spohr’s “Last Judgment” under Ed- 
mund Jacques at St. Paul’s, New York, 
this being a return engagement. 

















OFFERS ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING TO WOMEN 


Club Conducted by Mr. Spiering 
Solves Problem of Many 
Players 


The Woman’s Orchestral Club of New 
York has resumed its weekly rehearsals 
for the season under the able direction of 
Theodore Spiering. The formation of 
this organization was an attempt to solve 
one of the most urgent musical prob- 


lems: Women here have had, heretofore, 
no opportunities for training and experi- 
ence in the highest kind of orchestral 
work—symphonic study—nothing such 
as the conservatories of Europe provide. 

Founded three years ago, the club’s 
success since then has assured its con- 
tinuance as a permanent institution. 
Concerts have been given each season, 
under the leadership of Mr. Spiering, at 
which orchestral works of the highest 
kind have been performed. Mr. Spiering 
has had the advantage of good ma- 
terial to work with. Thus far its aims 
have been purely educational and of 
three concerts each year, one is for the 
purpose of defraying part of the ex- 
penses of training. 

Eligibility to membership is in the 
hands of a committee and Mr. Spiering. 

There is a valuable adjunct in the aux- 
iliary formed for the study of chamber 
music, to which all classes of musicians 
are eligible—singers and pianists—and 
various combinations of instruments, and 
the latter with the voice, are to be heard 
at the monthly concerts. Occasional op- 
portunities are afforded to those with un- 
usual ability to appear with the orches- 
tra in concertos and arias. Inquiries 
concerning active membership are to be 
sent to Kathryn Platt Gunn, 930 Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSE WOLF PRESENTS PUPILS 


Large Assembly Hears Her Students in 
Taxing Program 


The second of a series of monthly re- 
citals by pupils of Rose Wolf, the New 
York teacher of piano, who for fifteen 
years was assistant to the late Rafael 
Joseffy, was given at her studios in 
Steinway Hall, New York, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 24 before a large gather 
ing. The program contained such works 
as Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, 
Bruch’s “Inventions,” Moszkowski’s “Ca- 
price Espagnole,” Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor and Liszt’s Etude in B Flat. 
The participants were Gertrude Bonime, 
Miss Stark, Milton Kadison, Mrs. L. 
Kadison, Lilly Lubinsky and Ida Strong, 
and their playing of the various compo- 
sitions showed the results of thorough 
training. Especially notable was the 
technique displayed by each pupil, in 
addition to interpretative talent. 














Frances Nash to Appear 19 Times on 
19-Day Middle West Tour 


Frances Nash, the young American 
pianist, has opened her second season in 
the East with gratifying successes. Di- 
rectly after her first New York recital 
she was engaged by the Duo Art Piano 
Company to make records and she was 
also secured for the opening recital of 
the season for the Salon Club of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. On Dec. 1 Miss Nash started 
on a nineteen-day tour of the Middle 
West, with daily appearances. These 


engagements are for full recitals, with 
the exception of two. On Dec. 8 she 
gives a joint recital with Emilio de 
Gogorza at Chillicothe, Ohio, in the mu- 
nicipal concert course, and on Dec. 17 
she plays with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in St. Louis. This tour will 
include Miss Nash’s first Chicago recital. 
In February Miss Nash will return for 
her second concert in New York. 


WASHINGTON CORDIAL 
TO CULP AND CADMAN 


“Lieder” Singer Presented on Ten Star 
Series—Princess Tsianina Shares 
Honors with Composer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—As thie 
artist of the third concert of the Ten 
Star Series, T. Arthur Smith presented 
Julia Culp, the lieder singer, who is a 
great favorite in the national capital. 
She was enthusiastically received, gen- 
erously responding to encores. Her sym- 
pathetic interpretations and _ excellent 
voice control held her audience trans- 
fixed. As accompanist Coenraad v. Bos 
shared honors with the singer. 

Washington was introduced on Thurs- 
day to the personality of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the American pianist-com- 
poser. He was assisted in his lecture- 
recital by the Indian Princess Tsianina, 
mezzo-soprano, who interpreted the vocal 
numbers in a manner that bespoke Amer- 
ican education with the native feeling of 
the Indian. Especially charming was 
“The Old Man’s Love Song,” an Omaha 
melody harmonized by Arthur Farwell. 
Mr. Cadman laid stress on the assistance 
of Alice Fletcher of this city in his re- 
search work. 

At the recent meeting of the Peabody 
Club those present were introduced to a 
new local composer in the person of one 
of the club’s own members, Jerome H. 
Williams, whose song, “To Thee,” was 
effectively interpreted by Elizabeth 








Leckie. The words are by Willard Howe. 





William Simmons in Newark Concert 


William Simmons, the gifted baritone, 
answered a hurry call on Thursday, Nov. 
23, being engaged at the last moment to 
take the place of John Barnes Wells as 
soloist at the concert of the Choir of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Wells was unable to appear 
and Mr. Simmons sang in his place the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci,” winning an 
ovation for his singing of it. As an en- 
core he added Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro 
bene.” His other offerings were songs 
by Quilter, Lohr, La Forge, Aylward, 
Rogers and Huhn, in which he was re- 
ceived with great favor. Joseph Heindl, 
‘cellist, was the other soloist, playing 
compositions by Popper, Beethoven and 
Chopin with success. The choir, under 
the able direction of J. H. Huntington, 
sang a number of part songs in excel- 
lent style. 





Noted Artists to Appear in Middlesex 
Association Course 


The first concert of the third season 
of the Middlesex Musical Association, 
held on Nov. 6 at Middletown, Conn., en- 
listed the services of Percy Grainger, the 
Australian pianist and composer. An- 
nouncements of the association included 
a concert on Dec. 4, at which Theo Karle, 
tenor, and Marie Morrisey, contralto, ap- 
peared; Jan. 4, when the Barrére 
Ensemble will be heard, and Feb. 15, 
when Lucy Gates, soprano, and Salva- 
tore De Stefano, harpist, are scheduled 
to appear. 











these classes will be 
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SINGING 


ACTING 
Stage Deportment 





OSCAR SAENGER 


ANNOUNCES A COMPLETE COURSE IN TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC STAGE 


Beginning January 5th, 1917 


OPERATIC CLASSES (ensemble or individual work, giving 
correct diagram of all Stage situations, mise-en-scéne). 


Mr. Saenger, who has produced so many Artists now famous in Opera and Concert, will prepare the Singers Vocally; associated with him in the direction of 


Mi. JACQUES COINI 


late Artistic Director of OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S Manhattan and London Opera Houses, of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden and other European Opera 


M. Coini, who has put on the entire repertoire of Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Maurice Renaud, and Charles Dalmores, has no peer in this work and will 
teach exclusively for Mr. Saenger. The Operas will be a the language in which they are written, or in English. 


e Course will comprise lessons in: 


REPERTOIRE CLASSES 


Declamation 
Languages 
Dancing - 


Fencing and the art of make-up 
Auditions with managers will be arranged for at the close of the term. For terms and further information apply to MISS L. LILLY, 6 East 8ist St., New York, Tel. 687 Lenox 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 


Former Metropolitan Tenor Now 
Filling Engagements in 
Missouri Cities 





AMBERT MURPHY, the tenor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Op- 

era Company, left this week for the 
West, where he will fill various concert 
and recital engagements in Missouri. His 
season opened with an engagement at 
the Worcester Festival in October, this 
being the fourth season in which Mr. 
Murphy has been heard at these festivals. 
Early in November, Mr. Murphy sang 
in Springfield, Mass., in one of the series 
of concerts given in the Auditorium un- 
der the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. The 
concert was given by the Schubert Choir, 


a male chorus, and Mr. Murphy sang an 
aria, “Ah, Fuyez,” from Massenet’s 
“Manon.” He received enthusiastic ap- 
plause and added encores. 

Mid-December dates included a recital 
at Montclair, N. J., and a concert for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. Murphy will sing the “Messiah” in 
Philadelphia later in the season, also the 
“Faust” Symphony in Philadelphia, with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He will have 
a week’s festival with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and will sing the Bach Passion 


ON WESTERN TOUR 





—@ Vayana, New York 
the Gifted Young 
Formerly of the 


Lambert Murphy, 
American Tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera 


music with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, the “Elijah” with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston and many re- 
citals will follow. 





ARTISTIC PROGRAM GIVEN 
IN SANDERS MUSICALE 


Anne Arkadij, Scholder Sisters and Mr. 
Pollock Reveal Talents Meriting 
High Praise 


Perhaps the concert at the Harris 
Theater on Dec. 3 did not enlist so many 
stars as other events in this Max San- 
ders series of Elite Musicales, yet the 
rather brief program was extremely en- 
joyable, none the less. 

Anne Arkadij gave songs in German, 
French and English. Her performance 
in the first named language was so supe- 
rior to that in the other tongues as to in- 
dicate both that her schooling had been 





Dramatic Soprano 


Soloist with Russian 
Symphony pleases 
large audiences 





Montreal Gazette, November 18, 1916. 


lington Daily News (Burlington, Vt.) 
tual appreciation.—Montreal Star. 


every song. 


finished artiste —Ottawa Citizen. 


success is due. 


Wolf” by Burleigh. 


audiences was the soloist. 


enunciation held—Ottawa Free Press. 


like a new song and not the hackneyed tune concert-goers so often hear.— 


The singer proved herself a serious artist, who bases her interpretation on 
a thorough understanding of the writer’s purpose. 
livers to the audience the composer’s underlying idea, whether it be profound 
in emotion, as were her program numbers, or charmingly light in vein, like 
her two delightful encores, “O Joyous Morn” and Frank La Forge’s “Retreat.” 
Miss Gibson has a fine natural voice which she uses very skillfully, and her 
vocal and technical attainments are rounded out by that pleasing attribute— 
perfect diction.—Burlington Pree Press (Burlington, Vt.) 


Miss Gibson has a splendid voice which was heard to advantage in the aria, 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, and “The Gray Wolf,” by Burleigh. 
sessed with magnetic personality and a fine appreciation of the spiritual signif- 
icance of what she is singing, she is able to express with a dramatic force, 
hard to analyze, the full meaning of the song she sings. 
complished artist who will be heard again with pleasure in Burlington.—Bur- 


Miss Gibson is an artist of great power and sings with exceptional intellec- 


Miss Gibson sang with wonderful effect and a hurricane of applause greeted 
Her voice is one of great purity, range and volume, and her 
enunciation is superb. She shows individuality in every phrase of her singing, 
and her voice responds to the play of feeling in a manner that stamps her as a 


To Miss Dora Gibson, the soloist of the evening, a great deal of the concert’s 
Miss Gibson’s beautiful soprano voice was heard to advantage 
in “Fair des Adieux” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and “The Gray 
Her two numbers with orchestra displayed her dramatic 
power to a degree, as well as her compelling voice—Ottawa Evening Journal. 


Miss Dora Gibson, whose rich voice has delighted great and distinguished 
Even though not in her best voice, she sang superbly, 
and through the great volume of the orchestral accompaniment her marvelous 


aspecially complete in works of that genre 
and that her sympathy with the German 
songs was the most keen. Indeed, in the 
lieder the singer was decidedly at her 
best, so much greater was the degree 
of mellow tone, interpretative feeling 
and legato fluency. As a singer of lieder 
Miss Arkadij merits high respect. She 
gave encores after each group. 

Frank Pollock’s smooth, lyric tenor 
and the refined polish of his singing were 
manifested delightfully in a Donizetti 
aria and a group in French and English, 
to which he added “The Minstrel Boy,” 
with a partial repetition of the latter. 
Mr. Pollock seemed to be singing over a 
cold, so one inferred from a slight rough- 
ness of two or three of his lower tones. 

Decidedly gifted instrumentalists were 
revealed in the Scholder sisters, Helen 
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Miss Dora Gibson in the “Air des 
Adieux” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
Tschaikowsky, was accorded a flat- 
tering reception. She possesses a 
rich voice, which blended well with 
the orchestra. It is clear and has 
an appealing tone, which added much 
to the effect of this number. As an 
encore she sang Tosti’s “Good-bye,” 
and her rendering made it sound 
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Thus she grasps and de- 


Pos- 


Miss Gibson is an ac- 
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and Harriet, ’cellist and pianist, respec- 
tively, who appeared together in the 
Boellmann “Variations Symphonique,” 
besides winning laurels as solo players 
of fine technique and tone. K. S. C 





JOIN IN SAVANNAH RECITAL 





May Peterson and David Hochstein Give 
Program for Club 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 25.—The First 
artist concert of the Savannah Music 
Club presented May Peterson, soprano, 
and David Hochstein, violinist, at the 
Savannah Theater last Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Hochstein’s numbers were highly 
appreciated. Miss Peterson was charm- 
in her offerings, her pianissimo work be- 
ing particularily enjoyable. Francis 
Moore, at the piano, was satisfying. Joy 
Mendes was chairman of the arrange- 
ment committee. 

The November concert of the Savan- 
nah Music Club was enjoyed by a large 
audience. Marion Miles, the new so- 
prano of the Independent Presbyterian 
Church; Emily Allison, the supervisor 
of music in the public schools, appeared 
as guests of the club. Mrs. W. H. Artley, 
the accomplished violinist; Dr. Everett 
Bishop, the new basso at the St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, and H. L. Baumgart- 
ner, the new director of the Philharmonic 
Club, were all accorded warm applause. 
Mrs. Frank W. Spencer contributed a 
group of songs, charmingly sung. The 
numbers given by the Philharmonic Club 
were presented excellently. The accom- 
panists for the evening were Olive Gould, 
Mrs. Worth Hanks, Mrs. J. L. Jackson 
and Mrs. W. A. Bishop. | me 4 





Rudolph Ganz Wins Success in Havana 


Charles L. Wagner, the manager of 
Rudolph Ganz, received the following tel- 
egram from Francesco Acosta, the local 
manager in Havana, Cuba, last Satur- 
day: “Ganz début big financial and phe- 
nomenal artistic success in Havana.” 
Mr. Ganz is filling three engagements in 
Havana. 





Berlin Concert Agencies Merged 

BERLIN, Sept. 29.—An __ interesting 
event in the concert field here is the 
recent fusiog of the two agencies of Jules 
Sachs and Hermann Wolff into one bu- 
reau, at Link Strasse 42. ©. P. J. 

















GIVE GILBERTE MUSIC FOR 
SOCIETY OF OHIO WOMEN 


Composer Assisted by McConnell Trio 
and Grant Kelliher in Program 
of Varied Works 


The compositions of Hallett Gilberté 
had a hearing on Monday afternoon, 
Nov. 27, in the Green Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, when a recital of 
them was given under the auspices of 
the National Society of Ohio Women, 
the composer presiding at the piano, as- 
sisted by the McConnell Trio and Grant 
Kelliher, baritone. 

Mr. Gilberté’s choruses for women’s 
voices, ““‘Two Roses,” “A Mother’s Cradle 
Song” and “There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry,” were delightfully sung by the Me. 
Connell Trio, the voices blending well and 
preserving a worthy ensemble. They 
were received with much favor. Harriet 
McConnell, the popular young contralto. 
distinguished herself in “In Reverie,” “A 
Valentine,” “Youth,” “Forever and a 
Day” and later “The Rain Drop,” “A 
Frown, a Smile,” “A Dusky Lullaby” 
and “Ah! Love but a Day,” singing the 
last-named with a dramatic fire and in- 
tensity that was compelling. Her lovely 
voice of luscious quality and the intel- 
ligence with which she informed her 
singing won her an ovation. Marie Mc- 
Connell sang “The Little Red Ribbon,” 
“The Bird,” “Minuet—La Phyllis” and 
the vocal waltz, “Moonlight—Starlight,” 
captivatingly, with much brilliancy and 
lovely quality. 

Mr. Kelliher, substituting at the last 
moment for Benjamin Berry, who was 
unable to appear, earned enthusiastic 
applause for his delivery of the “Song 
of the Canoe,” “Lady’s Mirror” and 
“Evening Song.” He has a fine baritone 
voice, which he employs with true artistic 
appreciation and his singing is marked 
by variety and understanding. The 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Gilberté in his usual facile manner, 
and the audience left no doubt as to its 
thorough enjoyment of his music. 











Sorrentino Tours in New England 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, returned to New York on Nov. 29 
after making a short concert tour in 
New England. He was successful in his 
several appearances and was _ received 
with approval by his audiences. 





A FEW BOOKINGS FOR 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 


1916 


Recital, Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 12. 


American Musical 
Convention, Lock- 
port, N. Y., Sept. 14. 


Maine Music Fes- 
tival, Bangor, Oct. 
5, and Portland, Oct. 
9, as “Micaela” to 
Miss GERALDINE 
FARRAR’S “Carmen.” 
Other festival ap- 
pearances, Bangor, 
Oct. 7; Portland, 
Oct. 11. 


Recital, Teachers’ 
Club, Somerville, 
Mass., Oct. 24. 





1917 


Soloist, Fortnight- 
ly Club, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 10. 


Soloist, Apollo 
Club, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Feb. 13. 


Recital, Ladies’ 
Chorus Club, Che- 
halis, Wash., Feb. 15. 


Recital, Huron 
College, Huron, S. D., 
March, 1917. 


Recital, Aurora 
College, Aurora, II1., 
March, 1917. 


Soloist, Sa lem 
Oratorio Society, 
Salem, Mass., April 
11. 


Recital, Harvard 
Club, Boston, Mass., 
April, 1917. 


Soloist, Amphion 
Club, Melrose, Mass., 
April 26. 


Recital, Music 
Club, Newbury, Vt. 
(third season). 


For terms and dates address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Me. 
or THORNTON W. ALLEN, Personal Representative, Wiss Bldg., 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














AVING last season introduced to the 

American music loving public a new 
composer of melodic gifts in Florence 
Turner-Maley, Huntzinger & Dilworth 
now advance an album of delightful 
songs, “Just for Children,” by the same 
composer, a set that cannot fail to have 
a remarkable success.* Under the title 
we read that the songs are to be sung to 
children. So Mrs. Maley supplies a 
need, for the average child song is one 
about children and one which requires a 
trained singer to interpret it. These 
songs, “Just. for Children,” are simple 
little pieces, none of them making de- 
mands on the singer. 

Spontaneity of expression characterizes 
them all, and they please the hearer at 
once. For her texts Mrs. Maley has 
been fortunate in choosing a group of 
“rimes” by Gilly Bear, of the New York 
Evening Sun. More delightful verses in 
this field we do not know; Gilly Bear gets 
into four lines about as "much charm as 
it is possible to imagine. And Mrs. Maley 
has caught the mood in every song. The 
songs number twenty-one, but some are 
only a page in length, so that the album 
is not bulky. 

The first song, “Prefatory,” tells of 
the author’s desire to “write a book of 
verse that grown-up folks would shun,” 
while the final one takes leave of the 
children in “Conclusion,” a graceful set 
of verses. The remarkable thing about 
these songs is their naturalness, their 
straight-to- the-heart quality—a _ quality 
which in contemporary music is rare. 
Yet Mrs. Maley pictures moods that 
range from the “Robin Redbreast” and 
“The Nonsense Cat” to the tragedy of 
“The Worry Cow,” who “thought her 
hay wouldn’t last all day” and “choked 
herself to death,” and the forbidding 
“Nick the Gnome.” The thematic mate- 
rial is strongly diatonic, the harmonies 
simple and sweet; in spite of their sim- 
plicity they are not tiresome and dull, 
but rather through their unaffected 
charm do they gain the favor of those 
who hear them. 

Of interest to concert singers is the 
fact that, although these songs were 
written with children in mind, a number 
are eminently suited for use in recital 
programs. Musically they are good 
enough and their story will always cheer 
an audience, especially after a song of 
markedly serious content. It would not 
be surprising if such songs as “Song of 
the Sandman,” “A Face,” “Nick the 
Gnome” and “The Fairy Queen” would 
be seized upon by concert singers. 

The publishers have issued the album 
in a very attractive edition, with a pretty 
title page in colors, drawn by W. Spencer 
Wright. Asa gift at Christmas “Just 
for Children” will be well chosen. There 
is lots of happiness, lots of cheer in the 
album, lots of that spirit which pos- 
sesses the world at the brightest time in 
all the year. 


* * * 


R. WILLIAM C. CARL probably has a 

record already for having edited and 
compiled more valuable albums for the 
organ, both for church and concert use, 
than any other American organist. He 
has added a new volume, issued by the 
John Church Company, entitled “Eccle- 
siae Organum,” a book of organ music 
for the church service. The preface in- 





*“JUST FOR CHILDREN.” Twenty-one Songs 
“To be Sung to Them.” Music by Florence 
Turner-Maley. Eimes by Gilly Bear. New 
York: Huntzinger & Dilworth. Price, 1.25 net. 


forms us that “the book has been pre- 
pared in response to requests for a col- 
lection that will be practical and useful 
for the church service.” A _ glance 
through the volume at once carries con- 
viction that it fills the need. Dr. Carl 
has chosen excellent compositions, few of 
which are to be had in other organ al- 
bums. 

The pieces are divided into “preludes,” 
“offertories” and “postludes,” and none 
of them is too difficult. Some are quite 
short. There are compositions by Henry 
Smith, Richard Lange, Reinhold Lichey, 
Albert W. Ketelbey, Henry Smart, Sam- 
uel Wesley, Charles W. Pearce, Vincenzo 
Petrali, W. Schutze, Arthur Page, Guil- 
mant, Grieg, Capocci, Faulkes, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, de la Tombelle, Guy 
Michell, Foschini, James Lyon, Wachs, 
Claussman, Boslet, Charles Blackmore, 
Matthew Koch and Louis Niedermeyer. 
They are carefully and ably edited by Dr. 
Carl and will have a value for the stu- 
dent, as well as the graduated church 
organist. Even the latter will find in the 
book several compositions which he can 
use in recital. 

Dr, Carl has dedicated the album to 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, of which church Dr. Carl has been 
organist for many years. 

. * * * 


N admirable Christmas cantata has 
been composed by the gifted Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, entitled “The Star in the 
East,” the text selected and adapted by 
the Rev. Charles Reynolds.t{ Mr. Kriens 
has not been presented to us in the past 
in this department of composition, but he 
shows in it the same skill and fecundity 
of idea that his. violin and piano works 
and songs have disclosed. A sterling 
musician, he can make himself at home 
in any field. 


The cantata is elaborate, though not 
difficult. There are four divisions: “The 
Prophetic Star,” “The Vision of the 
Shepherds,” “The Search of the Wise 
Men” and “The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple.” There are solos for soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor and bass. Mr. Kriens makes 
use of all devices, writing a delightful 
three-part women’s voice chorus, “Star of 
Joy,” and also several episodes for the 
men’s voices alone. The prelude “The 
Star” is splendid; the various themes an- 
nounced in it are heard in varied form, 
altered always in a telling and musician- 
ly manner. Two pages of rare excellence 
are those devoted to the music of a chorus 
of children’s voices in the distance on the 
text, “And Holy Is His Name”; this is 
followed by female voices and finally by 
a passage sung by all the voices. The 
voice part throughout this is in unison, 
but Mr. Kriens has handled the thing 
contrapuntally in the accompaniment 
with true mastery. Here are two pages 
that would grace any score! 

There is a short “Marche Sérieuse”’ in 
E Minor, indicative of the famous march 
of the Magi and a charming interlude, 
called “Temple Meditation,” in which an 
accompanying figure is carried through 
in an altogether clever manner, under a 
very wistful melody. 





7“EcCLESIAE ORGANUM.” A Book of Organ 
Music for the Church Service. Compiled and 
Edited by Dr. William C. Carl. Cincinnati- 
New York-London: The John Church Com- 
pany. 


¢{“THE STAR IN THE East. Christmas Can- 
tata for Solo Voices and Chorus of Mixed 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By 
Christiaan Kriens. New York: Carl Fischer. 
Vocal Score. Price, 75 cents net. 
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Mr. Kriens should have a fine success 
with this Christmas cantata. It is not 
too long, lasting only about twenty-five 
minutes, and it is thoroughly melodious. 
The choral writing is strong and will 
sound, although at times Mr. Kriens 
writes with the assurance that chorus 
tenors and basses are better singers than 
they really are. 

* * * 


HILIP JAMES has added another im- 

portant anthem to his list. “Impor- 
tant anthem” sounds unfamiliar, but we 
are happy to say that Mr. James’s an- 
thems are fittingly described only in this 
manner. He has set a paraphrase by 
Frederick H. Martens of Psalm LXXVII 
—“I Have Considered the Days of Old” 
—for chorus of mixed voices with organ 
accompaniment.§ There is as much 
originality in this anthem as in Mr. 
James’s secular productions and that is 
saying a good deal; he seems to write 
with distinction, even when he writes 
church music. How few composers do! 

It is a virile piece of writing, convinc- 
ing and full of individuality. Not sim- 
ple to sing, it nevertheless makes no im- 
possible demands. A first rate choir 
should be able to handle it effectively. 
‘The anthem is dedicated: “To Miles Far- 
row, Esq., Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York.” 


* * * 


66 A tt My Tender Thoughts of You” 

is the title of a little song by Ed- 
ward G. Nomis, to a text by Wilbur 
Weeks.|| As a teaching song, it should be 
welcome, for its melody, though obvious 
and unoriginal, will please young 
students. ‘The accompaniment is like- 
wise simple. 

* * * 


| eee compositions from the press of 

the Boston Music Company{ include 
three pieces by W. G. Owst, Prelude, 
Chansonette and “Dentelle”; Paul Juon’s 
“Slumbersong” and Dance from his Op. 
65; Albeniz’s “Nochecita” (“Twilight”), 
fingered and edited by Felix Fox, and 
a set of four pieces, Op. 17, by John 
Orth. 


‘The Owst pieces are musicianly, well 
constructed, without any especial inspi- 
rational qualities. They are fitly de- 
signed for the instrument and should be 
useful.. Of the Juon pieces the Dance 
is particularly attractive. Though 
“Nochecita” is not Albeniz at his best, 
it is a good piece, honest in its inflections 
and grateful to perform. Mr. Fox has 
done his work in connection with it very 
well. Mr. Orth has never given us com- 
positions of startling originality, so he 
does not disappoint us with this set. Of 
the four pieces, “Her Portrait,” “Elves’ 
Dance,” “Priscilla’s Dance” and Peas- 





§“I Have CONSIDERED THE Days OF OLD.” 
Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Organ Accompaniment. By Philip James. 
Price, 16 cents. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 


||“ALL My TENDER THOUGHTS OF YoU.” 
Song for a Medium Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment, By Edward G. Nomis. New York: 
Luckhardt & Belder. 


{ PRELUDE, CHANSONETTE, ‘““‘DENTELLE.”’ 
Three Compositions for the Piano. By W. G. 
Owst. Price, 70 cents each. “SLUMBERSONG” 
and DaNcE. Two Compositions for the Piano. 
By Paul Juon, Op. 65, Nos. 2and4. Prices, 40 
and 50 cents each, respectively. ‘“‘“NOoCHECITA”’ 
(“TWILIGHT”). For the Piano. By I. Al- 
beniz, Fingered and Edited by Felix Fox. 


Price, 60 cents. “HER PorRTRAIT,” ‘“ELVES’ 
DANCE,” ‘“‘PRISCILLA’S DANCE,” PEASANTS’ 
DANCE.” Four Compositions for the Piano. 


By John Orth, Op. 17. Price, 30 cents the 


first, 50 cents each, the others. ‘“IMPROVISA- 
TION.”’ For the Piano. By Robert W. Man- 
ton. Price, 50 cents. Boston: The Boston 


Music Company. 


ants’ Dance,” the first is the best. In 
fact, it is a charming number, couched 
in repressed accents, based unquestion- 
ably on a very personal subject. The 
other three pieces may serve as pleasing 
teaching material. None of them is dif- 
ficult. 

There is also an Improvisation for the 
piano by Robert W. Manton, music of 
little point, but also serviceable in teach- 
ing. 


* * * 


OUIS OESTERLE, a New York mu- 
sician whose name is familiar to 
thousands of musicians and students all 
over the country as one of the chief 
editors of fingering, phrasing, etc., for 
the house of Schirmer, has composed a 
national hymn, “America, Our Pride.”** 
He has also written the text. The music 
is straightforward and melodious and 
the part-writing in the edition for mixed 
voices is well managed. It should have 
a good success. 
* * * 


HARLES E. CLEMENS, one of the 
best organists in America, now or- 
ganist of the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, has written 
a set of “Responses” for women’s voices 
with organ accompaniment that fill a 
real need.}} 


Responses for the service are not ex- 
actly rare, but good ones for three-part 
women’s voices are. Mr. Clemens has 
written simple, lovely music that has a 
rightful place in the church. Every bar 
is natural, the voice-writing is handled 
with fine craft and the organ part is 
what one would expect from a musician 
who understands the instrument as Mr. 
Clemens does. The titles are “Jesu, 
Thou Art All Compassion,” “Blest 
Saviour,” “Father, We Cast Ourselves 
on Thee,” “Morning Light,” “Jesu, My 
Lord,” “Our Morning Prayer,” “O 
Father,” “Now Unto God of All Grace,” 
“Hear Us, Heavenly Father,” “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee,” “God of Truth,” 
“Gloria,” “O Hear Us, Lord,” “Spirit of 
Truth,” “Lord, We Thy Presence Seek’ 
and “Come, Gracious Spirit.” 

A. W. K. 





**“ AMERICA, OUR PRIDE.’’ National Hymn 
by Louis Oesterle. New York: Published 
by the Composer. Price, 5 cents net, 


77 RESPONSES. For Three-Part Women’s 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By 
Charles E. Clemens. New York: G. Schirmer. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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‘ALPINE’ SYMPHONY’S 
CHICAGO PREMIERE 


Conductor Stock and His Men 
Give Strauss’s Composition 


Striking Interpretation 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 4, 1916. 


A® an extraordinary feature of the 
regular weekly concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra last Friday 
afternoon came the first performance in 
this city of Richard Strauss’s “Alpine” 
Symphony. This symphonic poem (it is 
by no means of the dignified character 
which would justify the name of sym- 
phony) is the purest piece of program 
music which we have heard in some time. 
Strauss obviously designed it to be so. 

There is, of course, great coherence in 
the composition; it is a masterpiece of 
orchestral combination and colors, and 
some of the themes, while strikingly 
characteristic and reminiscent, are beau- 
tiful in themselves and are developed 
with the skill for which Strauss is de- 
servedly known. In the interpretation, 
Mr. Stock showed again his great musi- 
cianship and his men displayed wonder- 
ful virtuosity. 

The program also contained the Weber 
Konzertstiick and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasie, for piano and orchestra, in 
which the Chicago pianist, Alexander 
Raab, supplied the solo parts. Mr. Raab 
disclosed great brilliance and power in 
his performance of the Weber number, 
and, in the Liszt, dazzled his audience 
with his incisive rhythmic accent, with 
the true Magyar character of his exposi- 
tion of the Hungarian themes, and with 
his scintillating technical display. He 
made a fine success. 

Dvorak’s “In Der Natur” overture 
and Frederick Delius’s “Dance” Rhap- 
sody completed the program. 


Third Popular Concert 


The third of the popular concerts 
given by the Chicago Symphony at Or- 
chestra Hall took place Thursday eve- 
ning before an audience which packed 
the hall to the last place. So enthusias- 
tically did the listeners applaud the 
Schumann B Flat Symphony that Mr. 
Stock addressed them. 

“You seem to like Schumann so well,” 
said he, “that I will have the orchestra 
play a more familiar piece by him as an 





encore.” The orchestra then played the 
“Triumerei” with fine tone and shading. 


Other numbers were the overture to 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, 
Titl’s Serenade, for flute and horn, in 
which Alfred Quensel and Leopold De 
Mare came in for a share of the ap- 
plause; “The Rouet d’Omphale” by 
Saint-Saéns, two arrangements by Stock 


and Strauss’s waltz, “Wein, Weib und 
Gesang.” 

A unique exhibition was that which 
Christine Miller, the celebrated con- 
tralto, gave at Orchestra Hall last Mon- 
day evening, assisted by Arthur Walsh, 
violinist. Miss Miller sang through a 
notable list of songs and arias, accom- 
panied by the new “Edison.” So ac- 
curate was the phonograph that only the 
acutest hearing could distinguish the 
voice from its reproduction. Mr. Walsh, 
besides playing the violin in pleasing 
manner, also prefaced the various num- 
bers with short explanatory remarks. 


Charles W. Clark’s Recital 


Charles W. Clark, one of America’s 
foremost singers, gave a recital at Bush 
Temple Theater Tuesday evening. Par- 
ticularly impressive were his French se- 
lections, with which he opened his pro- 
gram. It is not only in French songs, 
however, that he stands almost unri- 
valled as an interpreter, but he is equally 
at home in the German lied, and he 
showed again at this recital his emi- 
nence as an artist of first rank. Gordon 
Campbell gave him fine assistance with 
his accompaniments. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Herman 
Sandby, violoncellist, divided the tenth 
Wednesday Morning Musicale between 
them. Mr. Reuter is one of the leading 


-pianists of Chicago and his playing at 


this concert strengthened the good opin- 
ion in which he is held by connoisseurs. 
He disclosed a brilliant technique, sound 
interpretative talent, poetic feeling and 
a musician’s grasp of the work in hand. 
His presentation of the Bernard Dieter 
Rhapsody in G Minor was a pleasant 
tribute to a young American composer. 


Good Playing by Sandby 


Herman Sandby, a ’cellist whose repu- 
tation from Eastern centers had pre- 
ceded him, disclosed a fine tone, musi- 
cianship and a fluent technique in the 
Rococco Variations by Tschaikowsky, in 
short pieces by Godard, Dvorak and 
Goltermann, and in a group of Scandi- 
navian folk-songs which he had arranged 


himself. Laurence Hobart Schauffler 
played Mr. Sandby’s accompaniments 
efficiently. 


At Central Music Hall, Friday evening, 
Anna Burmeister, soprano, gave a recital 
which brought forth some pleasurable 
singing in Leoncavallo’s Ballatella from 
“T Pagliacci” and a varied list of songs, 
including Herman’s “Waldeszauber,” in 
which the singer was most successful in 
projecting the sentiment of the text and 
in exhibiting a voice of purity and of 
good range. Isaac Van Grove supplied 
the accompaniments. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Hubbard-Gotthelf in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 20.—Havrah 
Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf gave the 
second of their series of operalogues Nov. 
15 in Association Hall. A large audi- 
ence heard the effective presentation of 
“Die Meistersinger.” 
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SHARLOW 


The Charming Young Prima Donna Soprano of the 


CHICAGO OPERA CO. writes: 


Dear Mr. Fischer :— 

Your letter came to me just in the midst of the most terrific 
Spend all my time at the Opera House, but wish 
to write you now that I sing Mr. Crist’s ‘‘Butterflies,’’ Hein- 
rich ‘‘Autumn Eve,’’ and of course always have Gilbert’s ‘‘Ah 
Love but a Day!’’ in my repertoire. 

With best wishes, most sincerely yours, 


CELEBRATED SINGERS. OF THE AMERICAN 
OPERA AND CONCERT STAGE, the most in- 
teresting booklet on famous songs and singers ever published. 
Sent free upon request if you mention Musical America. 


Chicago Opera House, Nov. 13, 1916. 


(Signed) MYRNA SHARLOW. 
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LOS ANGELES FINDS 
JOY IN GRAINGER 


“Something Newin Piano Recitals”’ 
Revealed——Chamber and 
Choral Music 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 26.—Our concert- 
goers were treated to something new in 
piano recitals Tuesday night, in the 
Behymer Philharmonic course. Percy 
Grainger came, played and conquered. 
He went with a hop, skip and a jump 
from Bach and Schumann to Ravel, the 
Bach being a Busoni arrangement of an 
organ fugue and the Ravel being the 
“Ondine” picture. After these came 
groups of romantics and finally Grainger 
himself. 

Mr. Grainger made a _ strong im- 
pression. To the general public he was 
a stranger and Los Angeles is slow to 
give large audience to new artists; but 
he will need no further introduction to 
this city. 

The Brahms Quintet opened its sea- 
son Friday and Saturday with a program 
in which the novel feature was furnished 
by the Plowe Wind Instrument Society. 
The Quintet, composed of Messrs. Seil- 
ing, Seidel, Kopp, Simonsen and Grunn, 
offered a String Quartet of Debussy and 
a Brahms Piano Quintet, played with the 
polish which has come to be an expected 
feature of their work. 

The Plowe Septet is composed of Jay 
Plowe, flute; Emanuel Mancusi, oboe; 
Antonio Raimondi and Joseph Ferri, 
clarinets; Samuel Bennett, horn, Max 
Blaes and Joseph Borgia, bassoons. It 
played a suite by Moquet, a modern 
French writer. The work of these wood- 
— instruments was a delightful nov- 
elty. 

Last Friday night the Orpheus Club 
celebrated its eleventh birthday at Trin- 
ity Auditorium before a nearly filled 
house. Director Dupuy led his sixty-five 
men through a program of which the 
best numbers were Hahn’s “Deep Water 
Song” and a Protheroe arrangement of 
the “Thanks Be to God” chorus from the 
“Elijah.” 

Another interesting number was “A 
Mighty Vulcan,” one of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s pieces, but which does not 
show him at his best. The accompanists 
were Messrs. Garroway (piano) and 
Herrmann (organ). Incidental solos 
were sung by Messrs. Cheatham, Tibbett 
and Elliott. 

The club had the assistance of Flor- 
encio Constantino, who sang _ several 
operatic numbers and ballads with a style 
that showed at times something of his 
old-time virility and beauty of tone. Mr. 
Dupuy presented him a loving cup from 
the club with a speech in French, and 
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CHOFIELD 


His Tour of Western Canada 
with Madame Edvina a Suc- 
cession of Triumphs! 


“A sympathetic voice of mellifluous quality and beautifully controlled to respond 
to every emotional nuance.’’—News-Advertiser (Vancouver, B. C.) 


A rich mellow voice.”’’—Edmonton Journal (Edmon- 


“The beautiful words of ‘The Soldier’ with Burleigh’s music were a veritable 
triumph for a singer who has a sweet, pure baritone voice of great power.’’—The 


MR. SCHOFIELD GIVES HIS FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


Constantino responded—in English, of a 
sort. 

At the Ebell Clubhouse recently a pro- 
gram was given composed entirely of 
songs and instrumental pieces by Ger- 
trude Ross. The composer played the 
piano numbers and the songs were pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. J. Selby and Clifford 
Lott, with a group of violoncello solos by 
C. W. Stevens. Since Mme. Schumann- 
Heink took up Mrs. Ross’s songs they 
have had a steady increase in popularity 
and the composer continues to write in 
her pleasing vein, with a touch of mod- 
ernism in her scores. W. F. G. 


NEW CLUB TO WORK FOR 
THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Organization in Los Angeles Formed to 
Advance Cause of Native Music— 
Branches in Other Cities Planned 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 22.—The American 
Composers’ Club held its November 
meeting in the reception rooms of the 
Bach School of Music and there was a 
generous attendance of composers of this 
city, several of whose works were given 
a hearing. The new officers of the club 
are as follows: James Washington 
Pierce, president; Ruth May Schaffner, 
first vice-president; Milicent Virden, sec- 
ond vice-president; Lyle Baas, treasurer; 
Mrs. R. E. Williams, secretary. 

The membership of the club will in- 
clude only American composers or nat- 
uralized Americans, and it is the anly 
club of its kind in America. While the 
club was organized with Los Angeles 
composers, yet its scope is national and 
it will soon count in its membership 
many noted composers through the 
entire country. The club hopes to do 
for American composers, comparatively 
or totally unknown, all that has been done 
for Russian composers by that magnani- 
mous Russian, Mr. Belaieff. American 
composers interested in the new under- 
taking are requested to correspond with 
the president, 1350 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, and obtain detailed 
information concerning the objects of 
the organization, for branches of the club 
will probably be established in many dis- 
tricts through the country as soon as 
conditions warrant. 











Herman Sandby Heard in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov. 21.—A 
brilliant and enthusiastic audience filled 
to capacity Egyptian Hall of Hotel Tray- 
more on Monday evening to hear the 
Danish ’cellist, Herman Sandby, who is 
on a concert ‘tour after years as first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
In Goltermann’s Concerto in A Minor he 
displayed technical perfection, as well 
as in the whole program, and received 
hearty and well merited applause. 
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EDDY BROWN AS A 
SONATA RECITALIST 


Virtuoso Appears in Unfamiliar 
Role on Aeolian Hall 
Program 


Responding to popular request to play 
again the Kreutzer Sonata in which he 
was heard at his Carnegie Hall recital 
this year, Eddy Brown, the American 
violinist, together with L. T. Griinberg, 
the pianist, performed this number at 
£olian Hall on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week, and, to make it a complete 
sonata recital, also played the Brahms 
D Minor and the Mozart A Major. 

Although Mr. Brown gave ample evi- 
dence of the strictly musical side of his 
art, especially in the Kreutzer Sonata, 
he is clearly more in his element as a 
virtuoso when his technical brilliance 
and dazzling finger work may find free 
play. The Brahms Sonata, as Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Griinberg played it, was tech- 
nically impeccable, and was well received. 

The Mozart Sonata was performed in 
happy vein, with nice balance between 
the instruments, and the Kreutzer found 
the players at their best. Both Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Griinberg were heartily 
applauded and bowed their acknowledg- 
ments together. They might easily have 
given an encore, but showed good taste 
is not doing so. ‘ 








BI-CENTENNIAL RECITAL 





Dr. Carl Opens Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the “Old First” 


William C. Carl, gave his “Parsifal” 
organ recital on Thursday evening, Dec. 
7, at eight o’clock in the First Presby- 
terian Church, New York, as one of the 
events in the bi-centennial celebration of 
the church. The “Old First” was or- 
ganized two hundred years ago, and the 
pastorate of Dr. Duffield twenty-five 
years ago. This recital was free to the 
public, and Dr. Carl was assisted by 
Margaret Harrison, soprano; Alix 
Young-Maruchess, violinist; Andrea 
Sarto, baritone; William C. Reddick, 
pianist, and Willard Irving Nevins, the 
chimes. The anniversary, which will be 
held for eight days, will be concluded by 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” to 
be given in the church under Dr. Carl’s 
direction, Sunday evening, Dec. 10, at 
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eight o’clock, by the full choir, and the 
following soloists: Margaret Harrison, 
soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Bech- 
tel Alcock, tenor, and Irving M. Jackson, 
baritone. 


LOUISVILLE LAUDS THE 
STYLE OF WERRENRATH 


Baritone’s “Mobile Face” Also Liked by 
Kentuckians — Conservatory 
Faculty in Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 17.—Before an 
audience that filled the Auditorium of 


the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion building, Reinald Werrenrath ap- 
peared last night in an exceptionally fine 
program and proved himself an artist 
par excellence in his field of work. Not 
only did the singer delight by his big 
and virile voice and his perfect control of 
it, but by a flawless interpretation, helped 
by his mobile face, which is capable of 
every shade of expression. 

An outstanding number upon the pro- 
gram was Deems Taylor’s “The City of 
Joy,” written for Mr. Werrenrath and 
incomparably sung. As one of his en- 
cores the artist gave “Ultima Rosa,” by 
Mr. Spier, who is the singer’s highly effi- 
cient accompanist. 

The first conservatory faculty recital 
of the season was given at the Y. W. 
C. A. Auditorium on Thursday evening 
before a large audience of invited guests, 
who paid a generous tribute to the art- 
ists, Mrs. Francis Potter Allen, pianist; 
Mrs. Martha Minor Richards, soprano, 
and Karl Schmidt, ’cellist. . 











MUSIC FOR CLUBS’ BIENNIAL 





General Federation Delegates to Help 
Entertain Themselves 


Plans for the music to be given in 
connection with the next convention of 


the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are described in a letter to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA from Mrs. R. F. Mac- 
Arthur of Tulsa, Okla., chairman of com- 
munity music for the federation. She 
says: “Last week I was in Arkansas at- 
tending the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The next Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation is to meet in Hot 
Springs, Ark., 1918. 

“There was much discussion about 
plans for the musical part. One feature 
will be a State chorus, in which hun- 
dreds of men and women from over the 
State will sing together at Hot Springs, 
having studied their score under vari- 
ous choral leaders previously, and then 
to unite under some eminent choral con- 
ductor. Another feature will be the 
singing of negro folk-songs and “spir- 
ituals” by negroes. 

“Arkansas has no intention of trying 
to follow the great example set by New 
York and Chicago in presenting eminent 
singers to entertain the delegates, but 
rather to have the delegates help enter- 
tain themselves by joining in the general 
singing.” 





OHIO SOPRANO IMPRESSES 





Daytonians Flock to Greenville to Hear 
Helen Stover at Kunwald Concert 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Many Day- 
tonians went to Greenville last Monday 


to hear the opening of the concert series 
in that town, when Helen Stover, one of 
Dayton’s most brilliant young sopranos, 
was soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Dr. Kunwald. 
The new St. Clair Memorial Hall was 
crowded and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Miss Stover, a native of Greenville, 
but who has lived in Dayton most of her 
life, received an ovation and in her two 
arias created an unusual impression not 
only by the beauty of her soprano voice, 
but her musicianship. SCHERZO. 





George Dostal Sings at Banquet Given 
for President Wilson 


George Dostal, American tenor, was 
the soloist at the banquet given by the 
municipality of New York to President 
Wilson the evening of Dec. 2 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, commemorating the il- 
lumination of the Statue of Liberty. In 
the company were Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of the President, and many in- 
ternational celebrities. Mr. Dostal was 
warmly applauded and had to respond 
with an encore. Emil Polak was accom- 
panist. 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 
RABINOFF OPERA 


Boston-National Company Gives 
Fine Performances —Muck’s 
Program Not Favored 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 2.—The short season 
of opera given this week at the Lyric by 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Max Rabinoff, managing director, 
suffered in attendance due to the fact 


that the series of performances had not 
been anticipated by the public. Coming 
as they did, by transposition of date, 
there naturally was little time for ad- 
vance notices to reach the music-loving 
public. “Tosca,” with Louise Villani, 
Giovanni Zenatello and George Baklanoff 
in the principal parts; “Iris,” with the 
dainty Japanese artist, Tamaki Miura, in 
the title réle; “(Hansel and Gretel,” with 
Maggie Teyte and Mabel Riegelmann as 
the children; “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Mme. Villani and Giuseppi Gau- 
denzi in the leading parts, and “Faust,” 
with Riccardo Martin and Maggie Teyte 
as the principals, made up the programs, 
which were given adequately from the 
vocal, histrionic, scenic and artistic 
viewpoints. Indeed, the general excel- 
lence of the performances, the splendid 
casts, the quality of the orchestra and 
the fine conducting by Roberto Moran- 
zoni, Adolf Schmid and Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri, deserved better support. 

The sixth Peabody recital on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 1, presented Katie Bacon, 
a young English pianist. Miss Bacon 
disclosed brilliant skill, emotional power 
and thoughtful style. Her reception was 
enthusiastic. John C. Van _ Haulsteyn, 
violinist, member of the teaching staff, 
presented a group of classic composi- 
tions and two novelties from the pen of 
the Holland composer, J. B. de Pauw, 
which were heard with much interest. 

Alma Gluck’s recital at Ford’s Thea- 
ter on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 28, was 
heard by a very large audience. Her 
program was pleasurable and elevating. 

The second Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra concert at the Lyric on Nov 29 
proved a distinct disappointment in the 
choice of the program. Dr. Muck se- 
lected the “Scheherazade” Suite of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, a dry Fugue of Beetho- 
ven, three Strauss songs with orchestra, 
an aria from “Jeanne d’Arc,” Tschai- 
kowsky, sung by Susan Millar, and the 
noisy “Mazeppa” of Liszt. F.C. B. 








Povla Frisch Returns from Middle West- 
ern Tour 


Mme. Povla Frisch will return to New 
York this week from a tour which opened 


in Glens Falls, Oct. 30, and which took 
her to various places in the Middle West. 
She has appeared in concerts and recitals 
in Grand Rapids, New Haven, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and made a tour with the St. Louis 
Orchestra to Illinois, Indiana and one 
concert in Dayton, Ohio. Mme. Frisch 
will sing at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 11, and at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., Dec. 13. Follow- 


ing this, she will return to New York 
for a few days, and will sing the “Mar- 
seillaise” in costume, with orchestral ac- 


- companiment, at the Allied Bazaar, Dec. 


19, in Grand Central Palace. During 
Mme. Frisch’s concert tour this season 
the well-known French pianist, Jean 
Verd, has played her accompaniments. 


MARGARET KEYES SINGS 
WITH ROCHESTER PLAYERS 


Contralto as Soloist with Orchestra— 
Greta Torpadie Delights in Her 
Recital—Kraft Program 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 25.—The second of 
the Rochester Orchestra concerts this 
season was given on Nov. 20, at Con- 


vention Hall to as large an audience as 
assembled to listen to the first one. The 
soloist was Margaret Keyes, cnntralto. 
who is deservedly a great favorite here. 
The program included Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony, which was well performed, 
Goldmark’s Overture “In _ Spring,” 
Rubinstein’s “Music of the Spheres” for 
string orchestra and “Valse de Concert,” 
Op. 47, by Glazounoff. To an aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” Miss 
Keyes was obliged to add as an encore 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” In her 
group of songs “Danny Boy,” an old Irish 
song, had to be repeated. 

On Nov. 22 an extremely charming 
recital by Greta Torpadie, the young 
Seandinavian-American soprano, was 
given at the home of Mrs. Edward S. 
Ellwanger for the benefit of the Roches- 
ter General Hospital. Hearty was the 
appreciation for Miss Torpadie’s ex- 
quisite art. John Adams Warner accom- 
panied at the piano. 

On Nov. 238 a splendid organ recital 
was given by Edwin Arthur Kraft at the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church. 

M. E. W. 











MME. ZEISLER IN MEMPHIS 


For First Time in History of City a 
Piano Recital “Falls Out” 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the noted pianist, 
played before a crowd tkat filled the 
Goodwyn Institute to overflowing on the 
evening of Nov. 18. The concert hall 
has never before been entirely sold out 
for a piano recital. Seldom has so crit- 
ical and appreciative an audience assem- 
bled to be charmed by so flawless a per- 
formance. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler was brought 
to this city by the efforts of the music 
clubs and teachers of Memphis and the 
warmth of her reception by a record- 
sized crowd does honor to the artist and 
to the musical appreciation oP. 








Herschmann’s Recital Brings Him an 
Engagement in Rutherford, N. J. 


The morning after Arthur Hersch- 
mann’s recent recital at Aolian Hall, 
New York, he was called on the telephone 
by a Mr. Galloway, who had been present 
at his recital, and engaged to appear as 
soloist at a concert under auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus, at Rutherford 
Hall, Rutherford, N. J., on Nov. 24. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


MASTER OF BEL CANTO 


Some Press Comments after his New York Recital 


N. Y. Sun—Mr. Rogers is one of the most satisfying recital 
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artists before the public. His clear perceptions, his nice dis- 


crimination, his polished taste and his elegance of style are 
factors in his equipment worthy of special mention. He was 
heard by a large and apparently well pleased audience. 

N. Y. Tribune—He sings with grace, impeccable taste, and 
fine musical feeling. In addition Mr. Rogers’s diction shows 
what a singer can accomplish in clarity of utterance. 


All these virtues were evident at Mr. Rogers’s appearance yes- 
terday in the Comedy Theatre. He was especially fine in mezza 
voce. 

N. Y. Times—Familiarity with his singing has bred the con- 
viction of its constant improvement, year by year, by the appli- 
eation of a fine intelligence, a cultivated musical feeling, devo- 
tion to high artistic ideals. His art has been refined and en- 
riched thus, and has gained likewise in its directness of appeal 
and in its significance. 

Mr. Rogers has cultivated the highest finish of diction with 
such success that not a word of what he sings need be missed, 
especially in a small and intimate auditorium like the Comedy 
Theatre, where he gave his recital yesterday afternoon. In this 
he has approached very near to an ideal that is strange, or at least far away, to altogether too 
many singers. He has also acquired resources for the interpretation and expression of emotion that 
are much beyond what he once had. 
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MANY PIANISTS HEARD IN CHICAGO CONCERTS 





Grainger, Gabrilowitsch, Carreno, 
Donahue, Hofmann and Elvyn 
Among Week’s Recitalists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 27, 1916. 


| eae GRAINGER’S piano recital at 
the Blackstone Theater last Mon- 
day afternoon ushered in a busy week of 
music. Mr. Grainger’s program, given 
before the Musicians’ Club of Chicago, 
marked one of the breeziest and most in- 
teresting recitals we have had from this 
brilliant artist. In many years’ concert 
attendance I have never heard the 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by Pag- 
anini given with such poetic refinement 
and with such clear technical execution. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clem- 
ens, contralto, were heard in a joint re- 
cital at the Blackstone Hotel Tuesday 


morning, Gabrilowitsch showing that not 
only as solo pianist is he master, but also 
as accompanist. This was the second of 
the Kinsolving Musical Mornings. It 
were merely repeating the praises so 
often showered upon Gabrilowitsch to go 
again into the details of his playing. 
Mme. Clemens, in numbers by Rubin- 
stein, Rachmaninoff, Brahms, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Carpenter and Fay Foster, dis- 
closed a deep contralto voice, which is 
handled with considerable artistic skill 
and intelligence. 

Lester Donahue, an American pianist, 
made his Chicago début at the Ziegfeld 
Theater at the same time, Tuesday morn- 
ing, and his hearers were convinced that 
they had an artist before them who pos- 
sesses uncommon talent. 


Singverein Concert 


The Chicago Singverein, assisted by 
Mrs. Theodore Brentano, soprano; Mae 
Doelling, pianist, and Frank Dunford, 
basso, gave a long program at Orches- 
tra Hall, Tuesday evening, under the di- 
rection of William Boeppler, and in two 
mixed choruses, a cappella, by Bortnian- 
sky, showed progress in tone-shading 
and precision of attack. 

Anna Arkadij, mezzo-soprano, was the 
artist at the ninth regular Wednesday 
morning recital at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
and presented a program of decided 
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Myrtle Elvyn, Pianist, an Admired Solo- 
ist in Chicago with the American 
Symphony Orchestra 


worth. She is a faithful exponent of the 
art of interpretative singing. She ex- 
celled in her French group. The piano 
accompaniments of John Doane were 
models in their way. 

Sunday afternoon concerts brought us 
Mme. Carrefo at the Illinois Theater in 
a heavy program, which included the 
“Keltic’” Sonata, by MacDowell. The 
pianist, who had not been heard here in 
two or three seasons, was in fine form 
and played with that warmth, fire and 
individuality which have made her so 
conspicuous among the pianists of the 
day. 
Josef Hofmann appeared at Orchestra 
Hall. Myriads of tone colorings made 
his Chopin group stand forth with par- 
ticular beauty. 


Miss Elvyn with American Orchestra 


The fifth of the concerts given by the 
American Symphony Orchestra, under 
direction of Glenn Dillard Gunn, at 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House, Sunday 
afternoon, was made particularly notable 
by the appearance of Myrtle Elvyn as 
soloist. She gave a brilliant performance 
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of the Grieg A Minor Piano Concerto. 
She was recalled many times and had to 
respond with an encore. 

Miss Elvyn’s playing was intensely 
musical and her interpretation of the 
finale was distinguished for brilliance 
and clear technical phrasing. 

The orchestra was listed for the Grieg 
“In Autumn” Overture, Pizzicato from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, Ada- 
gio from the “New World” Symphony 
by Dvorak and smaller pieces by Lob- 
dell, Cadman and Strauss. 

Jessie Zeman, soprano, pleased the au- 
dience with an aria from Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and three songs by 
Dvorak, to which Olive Kriebs supplied 
accompaniments. 

Myril Silba, pianist of New York, was 
heard in a recital at the Congress Hotel, 
and in a program of miscellaneous pieces 
disclosed a strong individuality, a tone 
which is mobile and full, technical equip- 
ment commensurate with her ambitions 
and musical taste. She made a very 
favorable impression at this, her début 
in Chicago. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Marian Gibson Pleases Hearers in Recital 
at Frederick, Md. 


FREDERICK, Mp., Nov. 22.—An enjoy- 
able recital was given on Nov. 20 in 
Seminary Hall by Marian Gibson, so- 
prano, of York, Pa.; Frank Oglesby, 
tenor, and Earl Beatty, pianist, of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Gibson is a former stu- 
dent of Hood College and holds the piano 
and voice diplomas of the Conservatory. 
For five years Miss Gibson has _ been 
studying with Nicholas Douty, the Phila- 
delphia tenor. She is a daughter of 
M. B. Gibson, president of the Weaver 
Organ and Piano Company of York, Pa. 
Miss Gibson’s singing pleased the audi- 
ence exceedingly, and she was heartily 
applauded. 





Victor Biart in Lecture on Wagner and 
Strauss 


Victor Biart, pianist and lecturer on 
the Philharmonic concerts, was heard 
Nov. 20 in an interesting talk at the 
piano on works of Wagner and Strauss. 
Of probably greatest interest to the rep- 
resentative audience was his presenta- 
tion of Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony, 
which has caused so much comment with- 
in the last year. The studio of Florence 
McMillan was crowded to capacity and 
the applause was hearty. As an encore 
Mr. Biart played a Debussy number with 
fine effect. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


Just For Children 


i) Their title tells for whom these little songs were written— 
JUST FOR CHILDREN—SONGS TO BE SUNG TOTHEM. Gilly 
Bear, who looks out for the children in the New York “Evening Sun,” 
set down the nonsense verses which every child will love. 
Turner-Maley found the delightful melodies that make the verses sing. 


Ip There are all sorts of songs of the never-before-imagined kind in 
it: Fancies of the drollest and brightest, matched with sparkling 
melody that really “belongs ‘to its words. To give you an idea, there is: 


WARNING—for doubters who question the 
truth of fairy tale. 

ROBIN REDBREAST —a nature bit. 

THE FAIRY QUEEN—a pen-and-tone por- 


trait. 
THE NONSENSE CAT—an absolutely new 
arrival in the cat family. 
STEWED FRUIT—telling why: 
“The rhubarb wept a bitter tear 
Into the a ricot's stewed ear.” 


POND LILIES—brought into 


uman nature. 


THE DOG STAR—he hates the 


clouds,” and with reason. 


PATIENCE—a song in which parents will 
delight. 


THE WORRY COW—the cream of this song 


is too rich to give in a line. 


NICK THE GNOME—powerful, vivid, de- 


MME. SCHNITZER 
GIVES ROMANTICISTS 


Gifted Pianist Attracts Large 
Audience in Program of Old 


Masters 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER, pianist, recital, 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 30, Carnegie 








Hall. The program: 

Praecludium and Fuga, E Minor, Op. 35, 
Fantasie, Op. 28, Mendelssohn; Scherzo, No. 
1, Op. 20. Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 1, Btude, 
Op. 25, No, 11, (‘Winter Wind’), Chopin; 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” “The Erlking,’”’ 
Schubert-Liszt; “Des Abends,’ Schumann; 
“Reminiscences de Don Juan,’ Liszt. 

Mme. Schnitzer sustained her hon- 


estly earned distinction as a player of 
marked intelligence, style and feeling in 
a program that was “old-fashioned” in 
the finest sense of the word. This vo- 
tary of the old-fashioned does not even 
disdain Mendelssohn, although on this 
program she steered awry of his con- 
ventional set-pieces. 

Mme. Schnitzer succeeded in attract- 
ing an unusually large piano recital au- 
dience on a holiday, with the old-timers 
and her own charm as bait. The player 
achieved some splendid effects in the 
Mendelssohn Fuga and various other of- 
ferings. Mme. Schnitzer never attempted 
to dazzle with her dexterity, although the 
way she overcame the difficulties of the 
Liszt numbers showed that she is amply 
equipped technically. The “Erlking” 
rolled up the curtain and revealed some 


of the player’s emotional fire. The Cho- 
pin Etude (the so-called “Winter-Wind’’) 
earned a repetition. Her “Don Juan” 
was also highly effective. 

The extras included a Strauss waltz 
— and Mendelssohn’s “Spinnen- 
ied.” 

Mme. Schnitzer’s performance, as a 
whole, proved anew her right to a high 
rank among the women pianists of her 
day. A. H. 





Ernest H. Sheppard, organist of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Laurel, Miss., 
played two of his own compositions in a 
recital in his church, Nov. 21. He was 
assisted by Mrs. J. S. Pleasants, soprano. 
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CAPTAIN JIM RIM—he was a pirate chief. scriptive—the great dramatic near-aria of = 

IN WINTER—seasonable every year. the book. 

A FACE—one you'll like. THE OLD RAG MAN-—his song. 

FOOLISH “IFS'—pointing a deep moral. IF 1 HAD WINGS—a fly away lilt. 

SONG OF THE SANDMAN—different from CONCLUSION—the end, you know, in which 
others of its ilk. Gilly Bear tells why: 

MASTER KERCHOO—the poetic personifica- ‘Such things I write for boys and girls, 
tion of a sneeze. As bring their eyes a merry gleam: 

THE MILKWEED—treating of a semi-botan- I wreathe gay nonsense round their curls 


ical possibility. And whisper them my ev'ry dream.” 
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These songs, through their insistent charm, will appeal 
to concert singers, supplying in a program, those lighter — 
moments, the importance of which is realized by all artists. 


GILLY BEAR wrote the RIMES 
FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY wrote the MUSIC 
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“Why Is a Music Critic?” 
To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Nov. 25, in the article 
“Chicago Critics Reproved” appears the 
following: “To ridicule or treat lightly 
the work of performers is to discourage 
those who are pianists in the making. 
What incentive to work has an artist 
who spends years in mastering the piano 
if, when he is ready to get the public’s 
verdict, he is left to the mercy of a num- 


ber of third-rate comedians who reach 
the people through the medium of print- 
ers’ ink?” 

H. F. P., who presumes to criticize for 
MusIcAL AMERICA, may not be a “third- 
rate musician”; but why is it necessary 
to write such an unkind criticism con- 
cerning the playing of Moses Boguslaw- 
ski, who after years of study, presumed 
to give a recital in New York? Does it 
follow that such remarks as “wearisome 
in the dead level sameness,” “grew tire- 
some,” etc., are justified? 

How long must musicians be at the 
mercy of literary critics? Haven’t they 
suffered long enough? Even the great- 
est of these critics is of no particular 
assistance in the musical life of a com- 
munity. What little musical knowledge 
they may have has sifted in through 
their ears. It would be an impossibility 


-for them either to play or sing, even an 


ordinary composition, in a manner ac- 
ceptable to musicians, yet they never 
hesitate to assume, that, in the musical 
realm, their word is law; to worship (for 
their own benefit) at the shrine of artists 
already “arrived,” and in most cases, to 
ignore or condemn rising talent. 

The fact that an unkind critic was in 
the audience would freeze a susceptible, 
subtle soul, not yet quite sure of itself. 
Musical criticism should come only from 
our great artists—those who have given 
their lives to music, for the love of 
music. Such musicians are always great, 
always inspiring, always helpful, .always 
uplifting. Under such an influence the 
talent will blossom, not wither. Our 
young artists need this encouragement. 
Give them praise for their good points, 
the bad will disappear. 

Our great artists need no one’s criti- 
cism, either praise or blame. They have 
a message for the public, and only they 
know how this message should be given. 
The Chicago article has opened the way 
for a much needed reform. Let the good 
work go on, and let the critic who is not 
a big, broad-minded, active musician, 
disappear from our midst. Music comes 
from within; the hearing of music never 
made a musician, much less a competent 
critic. That musicians have accepted 
such criticism, either good or bad, is a 
blot upon the profession. 

I do not know M. Boguslawski. To me 
his case is simply representative of the 
injustice, accepted for years, from critics 
who are seldom musicians of even medi- 
ocre ability, and yet who presume to set 
the standard in the community in which 
they live. 

A MUSICIAN. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29, 1916. 





Grateful Because We Pointed Out Worth 
of Schoenefeld Violin Concerto 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Great credit is due MusIcAL AMER- 
IcA for devoting a page every week 
to the review of new music. We violin- 
ists are always hungry for novelties; 
particularly in the larger forms, such as 


sonatas and concertos. A few weeks ago 
I had the pleasure of “discovering” 
through those very columns, a new violin 
concerto by Henry Schoenefeld. If it 
were not for the publicity given it by 
MusIcCAL AMERICA, I would not have 
heard of it for a long time—perhaps 
never. It is published by a firm in Los 
Angeies, which may not have the same 
facilities for advertising and circulating 
its publications, as the big music houses 
of Fischer, Schirmer, or Ditson have. I 
believe it was Mr. Kramer, the promi- 
nent American composer, who reviewed 
the concerto for your magazine, praising 
it enthusiastically. Of course I promptly 


secured a copy to convince myself 
whether or not his eulogy was too ex- 
travagant. I have to admit that I was 
most agreeably surprised. Too much 
cannot be said in its praise. 

A lovely concerto it is indeed! Very 
grateful for the player, because so weil 
written for the instrument; while the 
melodic content is very ingratiating. All 
three movements are of equal beauty, 
and well contrasted. In the first, there 
is a clever and rousing cadenza, upon 
which violinists will fairly dote. The 
construction and elaboration are skilfully 
done throughout, and in accordance with 
classic traditions. The principal themes 
smack of Indian origin, which lends the 
composition special charm. I must con- 
fess that the name of Henry Schoenefeld 
was barely familiar to me. I vaguely re- 
membered that there was such a com- 
poser somewhere in America, .who has 
some time written some compositions. If 
I am not mistaken, Mr. Schoenefeld is a 
native of the United States; therefore 
we should take all the greater pride and 
interest in his work. 

There have been violin concertos writ- 
ten before by native composers. Powell, 
Burleigh, Spalding and others deserve 
high praise for theirs. However, to my 
mind, the Schoenefeld Concerto embod- 
ies all the elements that are essential and 
ideal for an appeal, not only to the in- 
tellect, but—what is far more important 
——to the heart. Thanks to MUSICAL 
AMERICA for having brought it to the no- 
tice of its readers. 

My congratulations to Mr. Schoenefeld. 

Very truly, 
Victor Kuzpo. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1916. 





Commends Hackett’s Views of Concert 
and Operatic Singing 
To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


I think the interview with Mr. Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor, in your issue of Nov. 
11 is excelent. I like Hackett ..as I 
read him in that interview. I think he is 
right when he says there is greater art 


in singing in oratorio and concert than 
in opera. It does require “greater 
skill, more honesty and a more refined 
manner.” The artist must work with 
the sole instruments of his art, his voice, 
his face and his soul-stuff. The opera 
singer cheats us with his bunch of ac- 
cessories and to the undiscerning he 
seems much that he is not. 

Hackett’s diction is a great point 
scored. It means much in his success. I 


deplore the faulty diction which so 
strongly characterizes the work of al- 





Photo by Moffett 





most every singer, actor, speaker and 
talker. It is only the exceptional artist 
who gets his speech clear. David Bis- 
pham is a wizard in enunciation, as I 
remember him. Kyrle Bellew was an- 
other. Julia Marlowe is another. We 
can count them on the fingers of our 
hands. 

Mr. Hackett evidently has a future. 
He owes much to his teacher, doubtless, 
but his voice is his very own product and 
its expression his very own soul, which 
no teacher can provide. The teacher can 
smooth, pitch and develop the voice, but 
he cannot give a soul. The subtle ele- 
ment back of the human voice, which we 
call magnetic, defies physical analysis, 
but it is the thing that makes a voice 
truly great. I am sure this thing rests 
in the soul of the artist and belongs to 
the realm of sympathy and love. 

Very truly yours, 
JUDITH HUMASON. 

East Longmeadow, Mass., 

Nov. 20, 1916. 





Dilemma of the Professional Man 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Of all classes of people professional] 


men are the most poorly paid. It is almost 
impossible for a professional man to gain 
a livelihood here in Boston, unless con- 
nected with some institution, or he has to 
eke out a miserable existence with some 
kind of occupation, or his wife works. I 
know, because I am a real professor’s 
wife, and I work. 

The laboring men have unions and the 
rich trusts, but where do the poor pre- 
fessional men come in? 

You never hear of Artists’ Unions. 

To be sure, there are Musicians’ 
Unions, but who wants to join? It costs 
$50 and there is favoritism afterward. 

No—the professional man stands in a 
class by himself. He should be helped 
by both laboring and the rich classes. 
But how? That is the question of to- 
day. 

Look at the recent revelations of col- 
lege presidents. Carnegie has somewhat 
solved the problem. But we need more 
help, more endowed schools. In _ the 
meantime, I expect to go on “eking” out 
a miserable existence, and the Lord 
knows “translation” would be better. 

ONE WHO KNows. 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1916. 


Mme. Alda as “Mimi” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I note with surprise the suggestion of 
a “Subscriber” that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
engage Miss Teyte for Mimi in “La Bo- 


rv, 


scenes. 


ties of her role. 


emotion. 


héme” since Mme. Farrar and Miss Bori 
are not here. Is it possible that the 
“Subscriber” does not know that this 
role has been sung in nearly all per- 
formances for the last five years by Mme 
Alda? 

Mme. Alda has sung this so beautifully 
and to the great pleasure of the public, 
as has been plainly demonstrated on 
each occasion, that she has made the part 
her own. This is universally admitted. 
Let us rather congratulate the Metropol- 
itan on having such a delightful singer 
of this sympathetic rdéle. 

Very respectfully, 
ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 
New York, Nov. 27, 1916. 





Tells How to Pronounce “Iphigenia” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There is only one correct way to pro- 
nounce “Iphigenia,” the way the old 


Greeks pronounce it. This pronuncia- 
tion is to be found in the New Century 
Dictionary. Let the disputants consult 
this authority and cease their squabbling. 
Yours very truly, 
ALICE GROFF. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1916. 





Fills So Many Needs 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please forward me some copies of your 
issue of Nov. 4. I am especially inter- 


ested in Mr. Maryon’s article on color- 
music. I also want to congratulate you 
heartily on your successful magazine, 
which fills so many needs and which 
feeds so many souls seeking inspiration. 
Very sincerely, 
ALICE PETTINGILL. 
St. Louis, Nov. 27, 1916. 





Enjoyment for Friday Night 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a new subscriber this school year, 
I cannot but express to you the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation I receive on Fri- 


day night when your paper arrives. My 
better half also is very much interested 
and reads every page. Thank you for it. 
Very truly, 
Ray W. WINGATE, 
Director, Department of Music, 
Alfred University. 
Alfred, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1916. 





YVONNE 


DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts Recitals Festivals 
SEASON 1916-17 NOW BOOKING 
Address: 62 De Hart Piace, Elizabeth, N. J. 





The Brilliant Triumph 


of ROSA RAISA 


First Performance in Chicago of 


“ANDREA CHENIER” 


‘“‘Mlle. Raisa finds a superb medium in the role of 
Madeleine. Her acting coming so closely in contrast 
with her ‘Aida’ of Monday evening was another con- 
vincing proot of her versatility. 
charm and girlish naivete in the first act and sounded 
the note of passion and heart anguish in the last grim 
Vocally, everything she did was timbred with 
silvery purity and varied expression. 
hundred brilliant tacets. 
act Miss Raisa was accorded an ovation.”’ 
EVENING AMERICAN, Nov. 16. 

“‘She sang with good grasp of the dramatic possibili- 
She has an enormous voice and she is 
lavish in its use.’’—Chicago DAILY JOURNAL, Nov. 16. 

“She sang with remarkable ability. Her voice is 
strong, and the singer is able to color it with dramatic 
She was deservedly applauded tor a really 
fine interpretation of the scene in the court of the 
revolutionary tribunal.’’—Chicago HERALD, Nov. 16. 
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She was all grace and 


Her art has a 
After her aria in the third 
Chicago 
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FLORENCE 





EASTON 


These artists have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country until the 
close of hostilities and will make a concert tour after January 2oth, specializing 
in the singing of operatic duets, oratorios, festivals. 


Have sung with great success 


at Covent Garden (London), Royal Opera (Berlin), Hamburg Opera (Hamburg), 





SOPRANO 


and re-engaged second season with Chicago Opera Association. 


For dates and particulars address 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY CONCERT BUREAU 


Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Il. 





MACLENNAN 


TENOR 
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GODOWSKY REVEALS 
“MOVIE” TECHNIQUE 
IN CHAPLIN FILM 














Charlie Chaplin, the Motion Picture 
Comedian (Left), Mrs. Bertha Bixby 
and Leopold Godowsky at the Mutual 
Studios in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 21.—Leopold 
Godowsky has developed into a motion 
picture actor. At least, he made his dé- 
but in that line last week, when he vis- 
ited the plant of the Mutual Film Com- 
pany near Los Angeles. Being an ad- 
mirer of the pedal-technique of Charlie 
Chaplin, the English comedian was im- 
pressed as co-star and the two “highest 
salaried movie actors in the world” acted 
250 feet of picture film, which will be 
seen in the roll held by Mr. Godowsky 
in the appended picture. 

Mr. Chaplin enacted the footman at 
the automobile door as Mr. Godowsky 
arrived and. departed and when the 
comedian extended his hand for the usual 
tip, the pianist gently scratched it— 
signifying the itching palm, whereupon 
Mr. Chaplin proceeded to climb into the 
machine to extract the fee vi et armis. 

L. E. Behymer was a member of the 
party, but the “movie” film refused to 
register his grief at the loss of a Mce- 
Cormack recital and its eng ier) 





Wounded British Soldiers Aided by New 
York Musicale 


In aid of wounded British soldiers a 
musicale was arranged by Mrs. Annie EK 
Giles in the Church of the Resurrection, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 21. 
The following soloists contributed their 
services: Emory P. Starke, pianist; 
George P. Little, baritone; Grace McC. 
Johnson, soprano; Winifred Way, con- 
tralto; William W. Giles, baritone; Ethel 
D. West, harpist; George Schneider, 
tenor; Florence M. Giles, soprano; Con- 
stance E. A. Saward, reader, and Agnes 
A. Preston, soprano. The singing of 











Cuyler 


BLACK 


Tenor 


Address: 
870 Riverside Drive 
New York 


Tel. Audubon 2581 











Miss Johnson, Miss Giles and Mr. Giles 
was exceptionally good. Miss Johnsen 
sang Bemberg’s_ coloratura sony, 
“Nymphs and Fauns,” with great ex- 
uberance; Mr. Giles the Homer “Re- 
quiem” and “Banjo Song,” and Miss Giles 
offered “One Fine Day” from “Butter- 
fly” in English. Without exception the 
soloists displayed sincerity in their work 
and the audience appreciated this fact. 
B. R. 


CHORAL MATTERS ENGAGE 
CHARLESTON’S ATTENTION 


Musical Art Club to Present Barnby’s 
“Rebekah”—Much Interest Dis- 
played in Children’s Chorus 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 24.—Barnby’s 
sacred idyll, “Rebekah,” is being re- 
hearsed by the large chorus of the Mu- 
sical Art Club, under the direction of 
Ella Isabelle Hyams, who is director for 
the fifth consecutive season. 

John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will be the guest of the Mu- 
sical Art Club, Jan. 10. He will deliver 
an address which, it is confidently ex- 
pected, will greatly assist in the stimu- 
lation of the musical tastes of the com- 
munity. 

_ Tentative arrangements are being con- 
sidered for a concert recital here, prob- 
ably in January, by Merle Alcock of New 
York, contralto. 

Caroline P. McMakin is greatly en- 
couraged at the increasing interest dis- 
played in the upbuilding of a large chil- 
dren’s chorus. It is her second season in 
Charleston as supervisor of music in the 
public schools. Last spring about a hun- 
dred of her pupils appeared at an in- 
formal recital, which was completely suc- 
cessful. 

On Tuesday evening Prof. Karl Theo 
Saul will give a recital on the new Rosa 
Thomson memorial organ in the Uni- 
tarian Church. It will be the second of 
a series of recitals by prominent organ- 
ists. The first was given by Prof. Alex- 
ander Zenier, assisted by Addie Howell, 
soprano. 

Virginia G. Tupper is conducting a 
course on “Great Composers.” W. Ger- 
trude Cappelmann is leading classes in 
a “Study of the Operas.” 

A professional recital by Leize King, 
a former Charlestonian, was greatly en- 
joyed. Miss King has a smooth and 
sweet contralto, which is judiciously 
used. 

Under its new president, Ella Isabelle 
Hyams, the Musical Art Club is waging 
a vigorous campaign for the increase of 
its membership from 300 to 1000. With 
u greater membership the club will be in 
a position to present more pretentious 
affairs. Its ambition is to bring noted 
artists to Charleston at frequent in- 
tervals and leading patrons of music 
have declared their purpose of assisting 
such enterprises. 








THOMAS P. LESESNE. 





Zimbalist, Mabel Garrison and Sembach 
in Metropolitan Concert 


A clamorous audience greeted the three 
soloists of the Metropolitan Opera House 
concert Sunday night, Nov. 26, and suc- 
ceeded in prolonging’the entertainment 
until 11.20 o’clock. Attractive offerings 
came from Efrem Zimbalist, Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano, and Johannes Sembach; 
and the Metropolitan Orchestra, under 
Richard Hageman, furnished variety. 
Mr. Hageman again demonstrated his 
musicianship with his fine body of play- 
ers. A. H. 
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NORTHWEST SERIES HAS 
OPENING AT SEATTLE 


Mr. Craig’s Concert Course to Bring 
Forward Artists of That Section— 
Schumann-Heink Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—The first 
of the Northwest Artists’ Concerts, 
David Sheetz Craig, manager, took place 
on Nov. 21. The artists were Mary 
Luppen Rogers, pianist of Everett, and 
Pauline Miller Chapman, dramatic 
mezzo-soprano of Portland, Ore. The 
program was a splendid one, and it 
seemed a pity a larger audience was not 
in attendance. It is Mr. Craig’s purpose 
to present in the Pacific Northwest the 
concert soloists residing in this part of 
the country. 

One of the largest theater audiences 
that has gathered to hear Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink on the Pacific Coast greeted 
her at the Moore Theater on Nov. 17. 
Every seat was sold in advance and 
400 seats were placed on the stage to ac- 
commodate the crowd, and still many 
were turned away. 

Norway Hall was filled to overflowing 





Oct. 16 to hear Inga Orner, Norwegian 
coloratura soprano, assisted by the Nor- 
wegian Singing Society, Rudolph Moller, 
conductor, and Mrs. ‘Tyler, pianist. A 
new composition by Mr. Moller, “Jeg 
lengter mot Sol og Sommer,” was heard 
for the first time. 

A concert for the entertainment of the 
blind people of Seattle was given at the 
Washington Annex, Nov. 21. The only 
blind performer on the program was 
Louis Drentwett, pianist, who played a 
composition by Dent Mowrey, ‘“Humor- 
esque.” Others on the program were 
Robert R. Edgar, Miss Carlson, Vera 
Stetson, Hortense Smith, Mrs. Clare E. 
Farnsworth, Philip K. Hillstrom, Kath- 
rine Shippen, Mr. Paulas, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bentley and Jessie Emmerick. 

A. M. G. 


Mme. de Espinoy, French soprano, was 
heard in the Rialto Theater last week. 
Count Lorrie Grimaldi, basso, late of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was re- 
tained for a second week. Sascha Fidel- 
man, concertmaster of the Rialto Orches- 
tra, played a solo. Music of the period 
of Henry the Third was used by the 
orchestra with “An Enemy to the King” 
film, starring E. H. Sothern. 
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By 
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of the WILDERNESS 


EDWARD HORSMAN 
Has Been Sung by the Following 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


MABEL GARRISON 
Mary JORDAN 
LAMBERT MURPHY 
ANNA CASE 
EpitH MASON 
Oscar SEAGLE 
GEORGE DostTAL 
Dan BeEDDOE 


ALMA GLUCK 
KATHERINE GOODSON 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 
CHRISTINE LEVIN 
OpetTteE LE FONTENAY 
MARCELLA KRAFT 
FLORENCE HINKLE 
OuiveE KLINE 
CHRISTINE MILLER 
CAROLINE HupSON-ALEXANDER 


G. SCHIRMER 





New Songs by 


EDWARD HORSMAN 


In the Yellow Dusk. High E; Low D 
The Shepherdess. High Gb; Low E 
Thus Wisdom Sings. High Em; Low Dm 
The Joyous Wanderer. 
High Db; Med. inB; LowA 
You Are the Evening Cloud 
High E; Low Db 
Each sixty cents net 
La Vie (Life) High G; Low F 
Fifty cents net 
While bearing pn» hint of sameness, these works 
possess all the charm and effectiveness of ‘‘The 
Bird of the Wilderness.’’ 


New York 
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STRUBE FORCES GIVE 
BORNSCHEIN WORK 


Baltimore Orchestra Improves— 
Mabel Garrison Sings at 
Schwab Reception 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 25.—The second con- 
cert of the series was given at the Lyric 
on Friday evening, Nov. 24, by the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, Gustav 
Strube, conductor, with Frank Gittelson, 
the Philadelphia violinist, as soloist. A 
record audience heard the following pro- 
gram: 


Weber, Overture to ‘Der Freischitz’’; 
Haydn, Symphony in G Major No. 13; Bruch, 
Concerto in G Minor for violin; Bornschein, 
“The Phantom Canoe,” and ‘“‘The Death- 
Song’; Thomas, Overture to “Mignon.” 


In each number the playing of the or- 
chestra disclosed many new points of ex- 
cellence which marked the conscientious 
preparation Director Strube is giving to 
the local musicians. High credit was ac- 
corded the orchestra in the fine accom- 
paniment given to Mr. Gittelson’s num- 
ber. The soloist was heard to splendid 
advantage in the familiar concerto. 
After the concert, Mr. Gittelson, Mr. 
Bornschein and Gustav Strube were the 
guests at a reception at the Florestan 
Club. 

The fifth recital of the series at the 
Peabody was given a Anna Case, so- 
prano, on Nov. 24. iss Case chose an 
attractive program with which to display 
her vocal attainments. The charm of her 
art, the delightful stage presence and 
radiant personality captivated the large 
audience. Many encores were called for. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the accompanist, 
came in for a share of applause in his 
song, “That’s the World in June.” 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was the solo- 
ist at the reception given to Charles 
Schwab by the citizens of Baltimore on 
Tuesday, Nov. 21. Her delivery of a 
delightful program aroused much inter- 
est. An orchestra of local musicians 
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under the direction of John Itzel played 
in creditable style. 

The Arion Singing Society celebrated 
its sixty-fifth anniversary at Lehmann 
Hall with a concert on Nov. 22. Charles 
H. Bochau, the director, had prepared a 
program which gave ample opportunity 
for the chorus to show its effective train- 
ing. The soloists were Rudolph Schaff- 
ter, soprano, and John P. Heuther, bari- 
tone. 

The Germania Mannerchor, Theodore 
Hemberger, director, gave a delightful 
concert at its clubhouse on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 20. Gustave Illmer, pianist, 
was the soloist. 

At the Florestan Club on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 21, the field night was de- 
voted to the works of the young pianist, 
Gustave Illmer. F. C. B. 





Musical Arts Society Plans 
Three Notable Events 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 20.—The Topeka 
Musical Arts Society, which each year 
presents one or more oratorios, has been 
completely reorganized by Dean Horace 
Whitehouse, director. The society will 
no longer be “any musician’s” society, 
according to Dean Whitehouse. What- 
ever members are admitted in the future 
must pass an _ examination. Under 
the new organization three concerts will 
be given during the coming year. The 
first will be “The Messiah,” the second, 
instead of an oratorio, will be composed 
of shorter numbers. The third concert 
will be in the nature of a Spanish fes- 
tival. Scott Hopkins, president of the 
society, is giving the undertaking much 
personal attention. 


Topeka 


STOKOWSKI THRILLS 
HEARERS IN DETROIT 


Samaroff Praised in Concerto— 
Local Chamber Ensemble 
as ‘“‘ Soloist” 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 25.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, gave the second concert of the 
season for the Detroit Orchestral Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 23, at Arcadia Audi- 
torium. 

No one among the conductors of the 
great orchestras raises more _ respon- 
sive thrills among the audiences by his 
masterful conducting than Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who chose for his program the 
Symphonic Suite “Scheherazade” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Suite “L’Arlésienne,” 
and the “Marche Slav” of Tschaikowsky. 

The most brilliant feature of the eve- 
ning was the appearance of Olga 
Samaroff, who played the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto No. 2, in G Minor. The won- 
derful powers of this eminent artist, her 
depth of interpretative insight, brilliance 
of technique and breadth of tone crea- 
tion were given full sway. 

Mrs. Robert L. Messimer presented 
Louis Graveure in recital at the Statler 
Hotel on Nov. 24, in the second of her 
Musical Mornings. Mr. Graveure dis- 
played as pleasing a vocal equipment and 
personality as has been heard in Detroit. 





MILWAUKEE PLAYERS MARKEDLY BETTER 


Mme. Hassler-Fox Scores as Sym- 
phony Soloist—Choir Aided 
by Williams 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 25.—The Aun- 
ditorium Symphony Orchestra further 
realized the promise of its marked im- 


provement over last season with a 
spirited, highly excellent concert Sun- 


day afternoon, when Mme. Regina Hass- 


ler-Fox, American contralto, was the 
soloist. Two movements of Dvérak’s 
“New World” symphony served partic- 
ularly to disclose an admirable ensemble 
under Hermann A. Zeitz’s direction. 
Mme. Hassler-Fox won a_ pronounced 
success, disclosing a voice of admirable 
quality and carrying power. Her mu- 
sicianly delivery of the farewell aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 
aroused the audience to _ enthusiasm. 
After singing three lieder she replied to 
insistent applause with two encores. 
Evan Williams, American tenor, gave 


a recital under the auspices of the Grace 
Boys’ Choral Society at Pabst Theater, 
Friday evening. He thrilled his hearers 
with an interesting program, sung in 
his best style. Hugo Kaun’s “The Vic- 
tor” he gave graphically; “The Stir- 


rup Cup,” by A. Walter Kramer, proved 


a song of excellent musical and convinc- 
ing dramatic values and Mr. Williams’ 
delivery of it stirred the hearers to fer- 
vent applause. Robert Yale Smith was 
the excellent accompanist. The boys’ 
choir gave several numbers well. 
Atheneum Hall was crowded to ca- 
pacity Monday evening when Ludwig 
Eybisch, tenor, and Mrs. Ilse Bacher- 
Maas, soprano, with the able assistance 
of Erich Schmaal, as accompanist, gave 
a pleasing recital. McC. 





Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
gave one of their Operalogues in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently. The program in- 
cluded “The Love of Three Kings’ and 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and Mr. Gotthelf 
played three piano solos. This was the 
first appearance of Mr. Hubbard in 
Cleveland, and the affair was a distinct 
success. 
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Some of his numbers he was compellea 
to repeat and all of his groups brought 
encores. Frank Bibb, at the piano, 
helped most intelligently. 

The program presented by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 24 was 
short, melodious and in a happy vein. 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony No. 4 
in A Major served to show the marked 
improvement the band has made since 
last year. Weston Gales’s ° climaxes 
were worked out with good effect and 
one heard a well-blended whole. 

In lieu of a soloist the society pre- 
sented the Detroit Symphony String 
Quartet in a Vivaldi Concerto in A 
Minor. The quartet is composed of Wil- 
liam Grafing King, James Cassie, Pas- 
quale Briglia and Luigi Motto. Their 
playing was replete with animation and 
charm. Other orchestral numbers were 
the Dance Piemontesi and the Overture 
to “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” both by 
Sinigaglia. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented Mme. 
Povla Frisch in recital at the Hotel 
Statler on Wednesday evening, Nov. 22. 
Mme. Frisch sang a program of unusual] 
songs entirely in foreign languages. Her 
interpretations were fine. Jean Verd, as 
soloist and accompanist, gave great sat- 
isfaction. E. C. B. 





Harriet Story MacFarlane Heard by 
Club in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 19.—Mrs. 
Harriet Story MacFarlane of Detroit, 
mezzo-contralto, was heard in a lecture 
song recital, yesterday afternoon before 
the Ladies’ Literary Society. Mrs. Mac- 
l‘arlane is incomparable in her searching 
interpretations, projecting her rare per- 
sonality into the protean moods of each 
song with potent and delicate results. 
ller talks relative to her program were 
equally absorbing. Mrs. Monroe Dun- 
ham, accompanist, afforded splendid sup- 
port. E. H. 





Burleigh E. Jacobs, Milwaukee tenor, 
has been appointed director of the Car- 
rol College Glee Club. 
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One of Britain’s Best Known 
Pianists Called to the Colors 














Photo by H. de Stiers and A. H. LVvaman 


Edouard Parlovitz, London Pianist, Whose Concert Tours Have Taken Him to 
All Parts of the World 


LONDON, Nov. 18.—Edouard Parlovitz, 
one of our best known pianists, though 
English born and a British subject, comes 
of Polish parentage. He is London 
trained, chiefly at the Guildhall School of 
Music, where he was an associate. After 
leaving the Guildhall School he passed 


the licentiateship examination of the 
Royal Academy, qualifying there at once 
us a professor and gaining the bronze 
inedal of the Society of Arts. Mr. Par- 


lovitz has made three tours of Canada 
and the United States, two tours of 
Australia and New Zealand and a ten- 
months’ tour of the world with the fa- 
mous baritone, Watkin Mills, everywhere 
earning the highest praise. Mr. Parlo- 
vitz has also toured much with Mme. Alys 
Bateman and with her has been one of 
the pioneers in the introduction of Rus- 
sian music in London. Now he has been 
called to the colors, so that for the mo- 
ment his musical work is in abeyance. 

= 7. 





Recital Before 
(Ala.) Club 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 17.—Under 
the auspices of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Music Club, Edna Gockel-Gussen, pian- 
ist, and Evelyn Egerter, soprano, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Nov. 16, appeared in 
joint recital at. the Sidney Lanier high 
school. Miss Egerter has a _ soprano 
voice of pleasing quality, which she uses 
with intelligence and excellent diction. 
Mrs. Gockel-Gussen is a brilliant pian- 
ist. Her numbers were played in an un- 
impeachable style. W. P. C. 


Artistic Montgomery 


Cecil Burleigh Violin Concerto Given in 
Madison, Wis. 


Notable success has followed Cecil 
Burleigh’s Violin Concerto, which was 
awarded the prize in a competition for 
the best American violin concerto last 
year. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will play it 
in Philadelphia with his orchestra this 
year, and Richard Czerwonky, concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
will give it in Minneapolis and also in 
several other cities. At the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis., Walde- 








Mr. Amato, 
was unable to attend, 





operatic roles. 


sung tamely. 





amazing velocity. 
to his part. 
and well conceived. 





HENRI SCOTT 


, Leading] Basso ofthe" Metropolitan 


who was to have presented his notions of Mephistopheles, 
and his place was taken by Henri Scott. Now Mr. 
Scott may not possess the extensive fame that has accrued to his collez ague 
ef the Metropolitan Opera Company, but he is in possession of an attractive 
voice and of the intelligence that not always is given to the interpretators of 
Accustomed to the artifices of the theater, this interpreter of 
the music cf Mephistopheles did his best to characterize a role that often is 
1f he had been shot through a trap door Mr. Scott could not 
have made a more dramatic entrance into the cantata than that which he 
brought about by the apparently simple act of jumping out of his chair with 
He achieved other little operatic touches that lent vivacity 
There can be no doubt that it was a well-presented part, adroit 
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10 West 122ndSt. Dec.16 at 8.15 p.m. 


Tickets mailed on request. 


violinist, performed it 
at a faculty concert. The __ pro- 
gram was an “all-American” one, the 
other works being the Converse Sonata in 
A Major, Op. 1; Francis Macmillen’s 
“Causerie” and Arthur Hartmann’s 
transcription of MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose.” Mr. von Geltch performed these 
works in conjunction with L. L. Town- 
send, pianist. 


mar von Geltch, 


JULES FALK BUYS GUARNERIUS 





Violinist Obteins Rare Instrument in 
J. B. Willing Sale 


Jules Falk, the violinist, recently pur- 
chased at auction a Guarnerius violin 
which was included in the collection of 
the late J. R. Barton Willing, brother 
of Mrs. Ava Willing Astor. The sale 
was held in the Philadelphia Art Gal- 
leries. 

The violin is dated 1710 and bears the 
inscription, “Filius Andrae fecit,” or 
“The Son of Andreas made it.” The 
instrument is in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation. 

At the same sale Mr. Falk also pur- 
chased a violin made by Antonio Testore 
in 1736. A number of noted musicians 
ad among those bidding against Mr. 
Ialk. 





Ecker Brothers Give Benefit Recital in 
Brighton, Mass. 

BosTon, MaAss., Nov. 20.—Joseph 
IXcker, baritone, assisted by his brother, 
James Ecker, pianist and accompanist, 
rave a joint recital last evening in aid 


of the Convent of the Cenacle, Brighton, 


Mass., before a large audience. Mr. 
Ecker, a pupil of Theodore Schroeder, 
possesses a voice of choice quality, not a 
forceful organ, but resonant and true in 
its every register. His stage manner is 
most pleasing, and no small part of the 
favor in his work is the convincing and 
intelligent interpretation he gives to each 
song. His brother, no less an accom- 
panist than he is a talented solo pianist, 
played with distinction and ag 
W. H. L. 





Unheralded, Raymond Havens, Pianist, 
Wins Ovation in Lawrence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 23.—Raymond 
Havens, the accomplished young pianist 
of Boston, gave a recital here last even- 
ing to a large and most responsive audi- 
ence. Mr. Havens came to Lawrence un- 
known and unheralded, and that he re- 
ceived quite the most overwhelming 
ovation ever accorded a _ stranger be- 
speaks volumes for his artistic abilities. 
lor his program he chose a Beethoven 
Sonata, three pieces by Brahms, three by 
Chopin and two numbers of Liszt. Mr. 
Ifavens is a skilled pianist. He has un- 
usual technical facility, marked inter- 
pretative skill, and plays with assurance 
and poise. 


Grand Rapids “Paderewski-Wild” De- 
spite Torrid Wait in Dark 
GRAND RapPips, MIcuH., Nov. 22.—-!f 
Ignace Paderewski had not cyclopean vir- 
tuosity he could not have won the great 
demonstration at his recital at Powers’ 
Theater last evening, for the pianist kept 
his audience waiting in a darkened room 
of 80 degrees temperature for forty-five 
minutes. However, the audience was 
“wild about him,” and he deserved all 
the tribute that he received. E. H. 


Cincinnati Pianist in n Recital 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Bristow 
lardin, pianist of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, appeared in recital 
Nov. 20 at that institution. His playing 
measured up to the highest artistic stand 
ards. He is himself a product of the 
conservatory, having studied under I'red 
eric Shailer Evans. 


The Interstate Special, a newspaper 
devoted to the Interstate Opera Company, 
appeared recently in Detroit. 

















BRIGHT FUTURE IS 
PREDICTED FOR NEW 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO 











Margaret Abbott, Maine Contralto, Who 
Has Entered the Concert Field 


Among the younger concert singers for 
whom great things are predicted is Mar- 
garet Abbott, the contralto, who hails 
from Maine, the State which has pro- 
duced so many distinguished prima 
donnas. When Miss Abbott was selected 
to sing at the recent Maine festival in 
Bangor and Portland critics agreed that 
the predictions made for her would find 
fulfilment, for she displayed a rich con- 
tralto of much charm and sang with in- 
telligence and deep artistic insight. 

Another highly favorable verdict was 
passed upon the young contralto last 
January, when she appeared as soloist 
with the Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Wilfried Klamroth, the prominent 
New York vocal teacher, has received 
many congratulations over Miss Abbott’s 
success and Walter Anderson has taken 
over her management. She will appear 
frequently this season with festival as- 
sociations, choral societies and clubs. 





Winifred Christie in West Virginia 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Nov. 22.—The 
piano recital Monday evening, at the 
State University, by Winifred Christie 
was a notable success and thoroughly 


educational. A large audience listened 
spellbound to the art of this brilliant 
player. yr. © BB. 
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GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Will the Desire to Hold Aloof Continue After the War?—-Advantages that Might Be Obtained through a 
Spirit of Co-operation—Lucille Weingartner Soloist in Opening Nikisch-Philharmonic Concert— 


Début of a Swiss Conductor 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldstrasse, 
Berlin, Oct. 8, 1916. 


UST a few words anent the prevalent 

German attitude toward the United 
States with special reference to the mu- 
sical profession. Frequently it becomes 
noticeable that a considerable number of 
German artists feel that it behooves 
them to assume a spirit of indignation, 
of aloofness, toward everything Ameri- 
can, often suggestive of retribution to 
be expected later on. Doubtless, there 
are those who would have Americans 
ostracized for some time to come. 

But it also behooves us to declare 
emphatically that such an attitude is by 
no means shared in German official or 
industrial circles. There they realize, as 
do so many Americans at home, that, 
when this war is over and the period of 
reconstruction sets in, Germany will wel- 
come American capital and enterprise 
just as much as American capital and 
enterprise will be anxious for the oppor- 
tunity of profitable investment here. 

Even at this early date the forerun- 
ners of such American enterprise are ob- 
servable. Ever and anon one runs across 
American business men here who have 
come over at this early date (that they 
might get in before the rush) to close 
orders to be filled immediately the war is 
over. And several of these men have 
frankly admitted to the writer that the 
results of their endeavors have been far 
greater than they had dared to hope. 

Take, as an example, the case of this 
very paper. Here MUSICAL AMERICA, 
notwithstanding the war, has kept up a 
representation at a great expense all be- 
cause the management would continue its 
European activity after the war where 
it left off two and more years ago. For 
the paper realizes that such a resump- 
tion of its European activity will be far 
easier if it has continued in touch with 
the professional world, than it would be 
if its representation had been interrupted 
for several years. 

So a word of wisdom may be oppor- 
tune for those European artists who con- 
sider it their duty to refuse to co- 
operate with anything American—now 
and for the immediate future. If they 
are not utterly blind to the truth, they 
must realize that Europe has suffered 
so severely by the war that it will take 
many a decade to re-establish normal 


conditions. And realizing so much, they 
should also realize that for the time 
being, the future, at least for artists of 
international reputation, must lie in the 
United States. Not only will the United 
States continue to be the common meet- 
ing-ground for musical artists of repute 
of every country, that it is to-day, but 
after the war it will also act as a neu- 
tralizing medium for all conflicting emo- 
tions aroused by the great conflict. And 
all this applies quite as much to the Ger- 
man manager as to the artist. It would 
be well for the managers to remember 
that such hyper-patriotic manifestations 
as indicated above will harm the artist 
whose interests it would seem to be the 
manager’s duty to further. 


Opening Nikisch Concert 


This week’s most prominent feature in 
Berlin’s musical world was, undoubtedly, 
the resumption of the season’s Phil- 
harmonic or Nikisch concerts, as they 
are commonly called. All the Berlin 
papers devoted considerable space to the 
first event on Monday night, which, for 
once, was not dominated by Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms, although Beetho- 
ven was represented by the unimportant 
“Overture to Kénig Stephan.” The late 
Max Reger was given the preference with 
his “Variations and Fugue on a Mozart 
Theme,” which on this occasion received 
the interpretation it deserved. The origi- 
nal performance of the work, in Febru- 
ary, 1915, in the Royal Symphony Con- 
certs, was conducted by Reger himself, 
but Nikisch’s reading the other night was 
incomparably superior. The success the 
work achieved on Monday night was as 
emphatic as it was spontaneous. 

Previously, as a novelty at these con- 
certs—and, for that matter, in Berlin— 
the American wife of the Austrian con- 
ductor, Lucille Weingartner, had ren- 
dered the Suzanne aria from Mozart’s 
“Figaro” with all her valuable (and some 
of her less valuable) attributes—plus an 
incomprehensible state of nervousness. 
After the Reger variations she _ in- 
terpreted three Schubert songs, orches- 
trated by Weingartner. In these Mme. 
Weingartner was heard to far better ad- 
vantage. The audience was nearly as 
large as during times of peace, one of 
the most enthusiastic auditors being the 
Crown Princess. 

In Ludwig Rueth (Swiss, if we are 
not mistaken), we made the acquaint- 
ance of a young conductor proficient far 
above the ordinary. Rueth, who has paid 
but a few transitory visits to Berlin, 
masters with delightful facility both his 
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complex orchestral instrument and the 
material chosen for interpretation. This 
was evident at his concert in the Sing 
Academy last Friday. The program 
opened with Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and then came the rarely heard 
“Johannisnacht” of August Reuss, which 
in its mythological-romantic legendary 
idea, suggests something of an admixture 
of Debussy, Wagner’s “Waldweben” and, 
possibly, of Strauss. With its con- 
trapuntal boldness, its complex instru- 
mentation and subtle impressiveness, the 
work demands a conductor of versatile 
ability. And Rueth did not fail in his 
task. All things considered, his reading 
was surprisingly finished and effective. 


A novelty concluded the program, a 
musical burlesque by one Vinzenz Reif- 
ner, inspired by a series of comical old 
wood-cuts. If a certain semblance to 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” is unde- 
niable, it must be remembered that both 
works had for their object the portrayal 
of a similar idea. And to be funny mu- 
sically is by no means easy. In his 
“Bremer Stadtmusikanten,” Reifer’s 
wealth of characterizations is even 
greater than in Strauss’s work. Synopti- 
cally, we have, a summer’s morning, an 
old donkey, his friend, a hound, a perse- 
cuted cat, and an adventurous cock. The 
odd group of allies sally forth, surprise 
a band of robbers in a forest inn, with 
an impromptu concert put the Bremer 
town musicians to flight and remain mas- 
ters of the field. The work was warmly 
welcomed. 


Mme. Van Endert in Concert 


BERLIN, Oct. 14.—Elizabeth van En- 
dert apparently aspires to duplicate her 
reputation as an opera singer on the con- 
cert platform. Herein she is but partially 
successful, however, even though her 
drawing powers proved such on Friday 
as almost to fill Beethoven Hall. Of 
course there is the same winsome and 
charming personality and Mme. van 
Endert’s sympathetic soprano is as much 
in evidence in the one field as the other. 
But—whether she was indisposed or for 
other reasons—last night she failed to 
be a convincing Lieder singer per se. 
Coenraad V. Bos officiated at the piano 
with more musical exactitude, subtle deli- 
cacy and graceful flourishes than in- 
spiration. 

Once again Engelbert Humperdinck is 
writing an opera. The latest work of 
the German master is to be in three acts 
and entitled: “Gaudeamus igitur.” Rob- 
ert Misch has written the book. 

Last week Thea von Marmont, a pupil 
of Louis Bachner (the successor to the 
late King Clark), gave a joint recital 
with Heinrich Hensel, the Wagnerian 
tenor. According to the National 
Zeitung—of which August Spanuth, 
formerly of New York, has now become 
the music critic—Thea von Marmont was 
conspicuous for artistic intelligence, ex- 
cellent technique and tasteful character- 
izing. Heinrich Hensel had his usual 
success. 


The American tenor, Fritz Huttmann, 
of Chicago, writes us that the entire en- 
semble of the Schwerin Court Opera (in 
which Huttmann is a prominent factor) 
is leaving on Wednesday for Lille, in 
the northern French territory now occu- 
pied by the Germans, to give a series of 
performances until the latter part of this 
month. O. P. JAcos. 


American Conductor and American Solo- 
ist for Berlin Concert 


BERLIN, Sept. 29.—The American, 
Wallingford Riegger, as conductor of the 
Blithner Orchestra, is to present a 
series of eight popular Sunday night con- 
certs in Bliithner Hall this winter and 
also four symphony concerts—on Oct. 16, 
Dec. 1, Jan. 5 and Feb. 6. The interest- 
ing features of the program of Rieg- 
ger’s first concert of the latter series are 
the rarely heard overture to Mozart’s 
“Der Schauspieldirektor” and _ Raff’s 
“Lenore” Symphony. The soloist is to 
be the American coloratura soprano, 
June Adele Skelton, who will sing arias 
of Bach and Mozart. Fo dé. 





Max Fiedler’s First Season in Essen 


BERLIN, Sept. 26.—Max Fiedler, in his 
new position as conductor of the Essen 
Musikverein and the municipal orchestra 
of the same city, announces the programs 
for his first winter. Together with the 
classics, the following moderns are to be 
given hearings: Reger, Bruckner, Haus- 
egger, Mahler (Fourth Symphony), 
Sinding,-Sibelius, Tschaikowsky, Straes- 
ser, César Franck and —- — 
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SAN FRANCISCO PIANIST AIDS 
SCHUMANN-HEINK IN HER RECITAL 


Eula Howard Nunan the First Local Musician to Appear with a 
Famous Visiting Artist at the Golden Gate—Beloved Contralto’s 
Voice and Style Equal to Vastness of Civic Auditorium— Hertz 
Brings Symphony Up to High Standard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Nov. 27, 1916. 


ME. SCHUMANN-HEINK sang in 
her most beautiful voice when yes- 
terday she appeared before 7000 enthusi- 
astic listeners in the great auditorium 
that is the city’s Exposition heritage. 
Other singers have found the auditorium 
a very trying place, but Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is fond of it. There is plenty of 
room there, with a sense of freedom not 
to be realized in the theaters or smaller 
concert halls, and the glorious voice is 
permitted to reach its full magnificence. 
“Only an artist of heroic personality 
can win a triumph in the Civic Audi- 
torium,” says Redfern Mason in to-day’s 
Examiner. “Yesterday Mme. Schumann- 


Heink made the attempt and the result 
was such an ovation as may well delight 
even a singer of her experience. It 
seemed as if the ordeal of singing in that 
vast hall stimulated the artist to do her 
utmost.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, in as fine 
voice as ghe has ever brought to San 
Francisco, began her concert with scenes 
from “Das Rheingold” and “Gdotter- 
dimmerung,” “Tristan und Isolde” aria 
and the “Tannhiuser” Shepherd Boy 
song. Next she gave a delightful inter- 
pretation of the “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
eycle of Schumann, and she closed with 
a group of songs in English. There 
were the usual encores. 

Eula Howard Nunan, the local pianist, 
who has become known throughout the 
Pacific Coast as California’s “petite 
princess of the piano,” played Chopin’s 
Impromptu in G Flat and Grieg’s. tran- 
scription of his own song, “Ich liebe 
Dich,” responding to recall with Schu- 
mann’s Romance in F Sharp. She is the 
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only local soloist who has appeared with 
any visiting artist. Great enthusiasm 


was shown when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
presented her yesterday, and after each 





Eula Howard Nunan, San Francisco’s 
“Petite Princess of the Piano,” Who 
Was Soloist at the Concerts Given by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink in the San 
Francisco Auditorium 


number the audience gave tremendous 
demonstrations of approval. Both Mr. 
Mason and Walter Anthony give her 
high praise. 

Last Friday afternoon the third of 
the symphony concerts attracted to the 
Cort Theater the largest audience that 
the house would hold. This was the 
program: 


Symphony No. 7, A Major, Op. 92, Bee- 
thoven; Symphonic Poem, ‘Les’ Eolides,’’ 
César Franck; Tone Poem, “Death and 


Transfiguration,” Richard Strauss. 


Conductor Hertz has brought the or- 
chestra up to the standard of the best 
Eastern organizations. The symphony 
on Friday was a delight. This concert 
was repeated yesterday and, although 
Schumann-Heink was elsewhere singing 
to thousands of the local music-lovers, 
the Cort was thronged as usual. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





McCollum Chorus Gives “Swan and Sky- 
lark” in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 27.—An ex- 
cellent concert was presented by the Mo- 
zart Club at the opening of the thirty- 
ninth annual season at the Carnegie 
Music Hall last Friday night, when that 
splendid organization sang “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” under the direction of 
James P. McCollum. The latter con- 
tinues to conduct this club most credit- 
ably. The assisting soloists were Mae 
Holtz, soprano; Eva Mylott, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Stetson 


Hymphreys, bass, the accompaniments 
being furnished by an orchestra of Pitts- 
burgh musicians. The work of the prin- 
cipals gave general satisfaction. 

E. C. S. 





LEILA HOLTERHOFF HEARD 





Blind Soprano Gives Début Recital in 
New York 


LEILA HOLTERHOFF, song recital, Comedy 
Theater, Monday afternoon, Nov. 27. 
Accompanist, Mary Wells Capewell. The 
program: 





“Willst du dein Herz mir schenken,”’ Bach; 
“Das Veilchen,’” Mozart; “O del mio dolce 
ardor,’ Gluck ; “Tu fai la superbetta,”’ Fesch; 
“Der Tod,’ “An ein Veilchen,” “Des Liebsten 
Schwur,”’ “Geheimnis,” “Das Mddchen,”’ 
Brahms; “Le Canari” and “Berceuse,”’ Tschai- 
kowsky; “Mon Pays” and “La Nuit,” 
Gretchaninow; “Shepherd, thy demeanour,” 
Brown; “Orpheus with his lute,’ Manney: 
“A Little Song of Picardie,’ Cyril Scott; 
“Sunny Beams,’ Henschel; “Star Trysts,’ 
Bauer; “That’s the world in June,’ Spross. 


It is difficult to apply ordinary critical 
standards to a recital such as Leila 
Holterhoff, a young blind soprano, gave 
on the occasion of her New York début. 
The young lady has an evident love for 
her work, and she sings sympathetically, 
but her voice is delicate and on this oc- 
casion did not carry well. She was most 
enthusiastically welcomed by an audience 
that was decidedly friendly. Mary Wells 
Capewell was a conscientious accompan- 
ist. H. B. 





Florence Macbeth Sings Before Club in 
Sacramento, Cal. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 25.—The 
singing of Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano, was a song of great pleasure to 
the membership of the Saturday Club, 
which completely filled the Clunie Thea- 
ter recently. As the eye views Miss 
Macbeth one is reminded of a lovely min- 
iature, so sweet and quaint and fresh is 
she. Her voice suggests lovely trickling 
streamlets. It is not large but pure, 
sweet and fresh. The 402d recital of the 
Saturday Club was given at Elks’ Hall, 
Nov. 18. John Barnes, Florence Linth- 
icum, Mary Kendall and Constancé Mer- 
ing gave piano solos. Gilbert Reek of 
San Francisco played some violin solos 
and Mrs. Charles Ferrell and Lena 
Frazee sang. Mrs. Edward Pease and 
Ruth Pepper were the a, 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch Present Program of 
Beethoven Sonatas 


Alexander Bloch, the New York violin- 
ist, and his wife, Blanche Bloch, pianist, 
appeared on Sunday evening, Nov. 19, 
in the Straus Auditorium of the Educa- 
tional Alliance, giving a program of 
Beethoven sonatas. On this occasion 
they played the A Major Sonata, Op. 
30, No. 1, the C Minor and the E Flat 
Major Sonatas. They will present the 
other seven sonatas in other concerts in 
this hall this season. Their initial per- 
formance was worthy of much praise. 





Hofmann Captivates Pittsburgh Audi- 
ence 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 26.—Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, captivated a large audi- 
ence here last week, when he appeared 
in the third of the Heyn series of re- 
citals at Carnegie Music Hall. Every- 
thing that he offered was good and played 
in an unimpeachable ames” “ss 
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Mrs. Mary Conrey Thuman, Soprano, 
of Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29.—Mrs. 


Mary Conrey Thuman, soprano, who is 
the wife of the Cincinnati manager, J. 
Herman Thuman, has appeared as solo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and will sing again in Lexington 
shortly with the same orchestra, under 


,the management of Mr. Thuman, who 


is giving an artist series there similar 
to the one which is being so successfully 
given in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Thuman’s first local appearance 
this season was in a program of songs by 
the gifted composer, Louis Victor Saar, 
when she gave evidence of her thorough 
musical education, her fine feeling and 
her keen sense of rhythm. Mrs. Thuman 
is primarily a singer of songs, in which 
field her talents will réach their highest 
culmination. 

On this occasion Mr. Saar was greeted 
in his capacity as composer with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the large audi- 
ence. A. K. H. 





Florence Austin Heard in Twenty-five 
Concerts 


Florence Austin, the well-known violin 
soloist, this year will have a concert sea- 
son which will keep her on tour until 
July, 1917. Miss Austin is concertizing 
throughout the States with Wilmot Good- 
win, baritone. Since leaving New York 
on Oct. 8 she has been heard in more 
than twenty-five concerts. Miss Austin 
left her large class of students in New 
York in charge of Thelma Wilkes. 
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HEMUS IN RECITAL WITH REQUEST SONGS 


Baritone Gives Second Program 
in New York within a 
Month 


PERCY HEMUS, baritone, recital, Friday 
night, AZEolian Hall, Dec. 1. Accompanist, 
Gladys Craven. The program: 


“Where’er You Walk,” from “Semele,” 
Handel; “Creation’s Hymn,” _ Beethoven; 
“When thro’ the Piazzetta,’ “Row, Gently 
Row,” Schumann; “None but the Lonely 
Heart,” Tschaikowsky ; “Ave Maria,” Schu- 
bert; “Had a Horse,’ Hungarian, Korbay; 
“Pm the Spirit Who Denieth” (“Mefistofele’’ ) 
Boito; “The Hour of Peace,’ Hahn; “The 
Sailor’s Life,’ Old English; “Has Sorrow 
Thy Young Days Shaded,” Old Irish; “April- 
Tide” (dedicated to Mr, Hemus), . Ralph 
Cox; “Edward,’ Loewe. A Request Group, 
“Two Sappho Fragments,’ “To Evening,” 
“Yea, Thou Shalt Die,’ A. Walter Kramer; 
“The Painter’ (A Humoresque), Fay Foster; 
“Deep River’ (Old Negro Melody), H. T. 
Burleigh; “A Southern Lullaby” (Modern 
Negro Melody), Robert H. Terry; “Earth 
Is Enough” (dedicated to Mr. Hemus), Claude 
Warford; “Wood Song,’ Wintter Watts; 
“Boots,” John Philip Sousa. 


Percy Hemus can afford to smile in- 
dulgently at critics who take objection to 
what they call his “exaggerations” in 
dramatic interpretation, for this style, 
so distasteful to his mentors, is mightily 
pleasing to his public and the fact re- 
mains that Mr. Hemus is one of the most 
entertaining singers on the platform 
from the viewpoint of the audience. Mr. 
Hemus frankly aligns himself with the 
old-school interpretators in that he makes 
his dramatic utterances unmistakable in 


-AUSTIN» 


O Joint Recital Tour with 
R Wilmot Goodwin, Baritone 
E Seasons 1916-17, 1917-18 


What the critics say: 
at Miss Florence Austin the violinist is 
an artist whom it is a delight to hear. 
She has technique—plenty of it, and 
C temperament, and the gift of passing from 





mood to mood as the numbers demand. 
Nothing could be daintier than the play- 
ing of the Bocherini ‘‘Minuet,’’ or more 
reposeful than the ‘‘Poem’’ by Fibich, 
while it is doubtful if Sarasate’s cele- 
brated Zigeuner Weisen has been better 
played anywhere. We write this ad- 
visedly, after hearing Sarasate perform it 
himself.—Parkersburg, W. Va., News, 
Oct. 24, 1916. 

In her numbers Miss Austin demon- 
strated her ability as an artist of great 
worth. Her tone production was rich 
and full, her intonation faultless and her 
playing of the suite lovely, showing grace 
and tender feeling.—Wheeling, W. Va.. 
Intelligencer, Oct. 21,, 1916. 


Address: 168 High St., Carlisle, Pa. 
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their points, unlike the advocates of the 
newer school, who believe that the pathos, 
tragedy or humor, as the case may be, 
is suggested better by subtle indication 
than by concrete illustration. Let it be 
said to the benefit of the baritone that 
he took no liberties with the Handel or 
Beethoven numbers, using his appealing 
voice with a fine restraint. Like all of 
his offerings, the classics were sung in 
clear English. His “Ave Maria” was an- 
other good example of smoothness and 
the Hungarian “Had a Horse” was one 
of the singer’s own choice. He was 
equally at home in the rollicking “Sai- 
lor’s Life,” the “‘Mefistofele” aria and the 
dramatic narrative, “Edward.” Two 
magnificent “Sappho Fragments,” “To 
Evening” and “Yea, Thou Shall Die,” by 
A. Walter Kramer, brimming over with 
originality and “atmosphere,” were 
grateful alike to the singer and audience. 
Another of the request group, “The 
Painter,’”’ a humorous conceit splendidly 
conceived, was hailed with glee. The 
composer, Fay Foster, shared in the ap- 
plause. “A Southern Lullaby,” a modern 
negro melody composed by Robert H. 
Terry, was another fragrant bit worthy 
of a place alongside the Burleigh “Deep 
River,” which is now a favorite with New 
York recitalists. “Boots,” by the March 
King, promises to become companion for 
the other famous Kipling settings, dur- 
ing these war days anyway. Gladys 
Craven, the accompanist, was a valuable 
artistic assistant. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Hemus appeared only recently in 
Carnegie Hall, the audience was of fair- 
ly large size. A. H. 





Wilmington Accords Kreisler Tremen- 
dous Ovation 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 16.—It is to 
be doubted if any other virtuoso, with the 
single exception of Paderewski, ever re- 
ceived such a reception in Wilmington as 
that accorded Fritz Kreisler here last 
evening. So great, in fact, was the 
appreciation shown that Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s manager, during an intermission, 
stepped to the front of the stage and an- 
nounced that “if this is the way Wil- 
mington will treat artists of the first 
rank, Godowsky, Mary Garden and 
other artists of similar station will most 
assuredly be brought here’—an an- 
nouncement which served to call forth 
still more applause. 2. & 





San Francisco Chamber Musicians Play 
for California University 

BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 22.—The Cham- 

ber Music Society of San Francisco gave 


a recital last night to students, faculty 
and friends of the University of Cali- 





fornia. Several musicians of interna- 
tional reputation, members of the San 
Francisco Symphony, have recently been 


added to the organization, including 
Louis Persinger, concertmaster, and 
Horace Britt, ’cellist. M. L. 





The new Empress Zita of Austria- 
Hungary is an accomplished musician 
and.dancer. Her early training was in 
the hands of the Marquise Della Rosa. 
Later she entered a convent at Zang- 
bert, where she advanced rapidly in 
music, presiding now and then as organ- 
ist in the convent chapel. 


W. D. Armstrong Urges Municipal Music 
in Alton, Ill. 


ALTON, ILL., Nov. 24.—At the Madiscr 
Hotel on Nov. 16 W. D. Armstrong, who 
has been a staunch supporter of the 
cause of music in Alton, and has given 
Alton a wide reputation through his mu- 
sical compositions, read a paper on the 
subject of encouraging music in Alton. 
He advocated a larger band for park 
concerts, urged support of the Dom- 
inant Ninth Choral Society and indorsed 
musical instruction in the city’s public 
schools. 
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TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


FERNANDO AMANDES 
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Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


envie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


8ist season began 3 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2829 Columbus. 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH and Voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
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Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER. BERNE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
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BARITOND Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 B agen = AVE., NEW YOR 
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MARTHE CLODIUS 
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Order of your local dealer 


NEW FORMULA for the PIANO TEACHER and PIANO STUDENT 
By WASSILI SAFONOFF 


Director Moscow Conservatory, —. 9 etd conductor New York Philharmonic 
rehestra 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 

The exercises here presented might almost be termed a valuable 
discovery, and are the result of long years of pedagogic experience 
on the part of a noted and inventive musician. 
formulas which provide a short way for an advanced pupil’ to 
acquire finger-independence, evenness of tones, agility and tonal 
beauty, with the utmost economy of time and strength. They cannot 
P lly, and are therefore brain as well as 

nger exercises, thus compelling the student to concentration. 

“Of interest to every pianist.’”-—Musical America. 


Send for list of holiday books. 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio: 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES Titcrenene” 


LECTURER 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan Schoo! 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside ( 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


LYDIA FERGUSON Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York 
Tel. Morningside 4029 


HENRY I. FLECK Department, 


Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON. - - MASS. 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing . 


8 years leading instruetor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. ¢ 
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ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
— Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. “ 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Sehuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


MYER 


Vocal Instruction 
703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singin 
Vanderbilt Studios: 64 East 384th st New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 991 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sfc" 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York Citv. 7 


N, VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


{ NEW YORK—S816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS) RBROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Strcet ‘Phone Circle 224 


DOUGLAS POWELL ""=Htisnr 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 
pera, Concert and Recital Repertoire 
9 East 43d St. (Next to Schirmer’s) 
Phone Murray Hill 8693 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGID HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. ‘ 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 
Transposition. 

Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 
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Edna White Erminie Kahn 
Louise Gura Christine Mellor 
226 West 129th Street, New York City 
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ALVINA WIENS, «voice Cuiture (oramatic Art 
(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, Englisb 


and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. ‘Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. f 


WALTER S, YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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Reminiscences of Karl KRlindworth 





Impressions of His Work as Pianist and Pedagogue—His Friendship with Liszt, Wagner and Von 
Biilow— Methods with His Pupils—A Long and Useful Career in the Musical World ¢ 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 














O doubt there are to be found in 
N various parts of the world musi- 
cians who owe some of their training 
to the guidance and artistic advice of 
Karl Klindworth. .His activities as 
teacher and pedagogue must have ex- 
tended over a long period—surely up- 
ward of fifty years. Although compos- 
ing, editing, concert-playing and conduct- 
ing each occupied a share of his time, he 
did considerable teaching. Thus there 
should be many who have known him in- 
timately as teacher, adviser and friend. 
They will have much to tell; their con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Klind- 
worth, the pedagogue, should far out- 
weigh the reminiscences I may be able 


to give. Still I venture to offer those I 
recall during the year I studied with 
him; they may prove a reminder to 
others and may elicit further remini- 
scences. 

I had been familiar with the name of 
Karl Klindworth for years, as it ap- 
peared on the title pages of my edition 
of Beethoven and Chopin. Later, when I 
was really located in Germany as a stu- 
dent the name of this master-teacher 
became more familiar, as I heard much 
about his teaching and listened to his 
conducting. , 

Klindworth, after long residence in 
England and Russia, had returned to 
Berlin and established his own school, 
known as the Klindworth Conservatory. 
He had chosen his residence in a refined 
part of the city, on a broad and well 
shaded street. His reputation was great 
enough to attract talented students from 
various parts of the world. 

All this I was conscious of in a tenta- 
tive sort of way, not thinking it con- 
cerned me in particular degree. For i 
was working my “fingers to the bone’ 
with quite a different master, with whom 
I had been associated for a whole year. 

One day, however, I was informed that 
our master was leaving for a concert 
tour through Russia; an assistant would 
take the students in his stead. 

This was a disappointment. It did 
not suit me at all to be turned over to a 
less famous instructor—one not of my 
own choosing. No! It would never do; 
I had not left home and friends and 
crossed the ocean for such a result. 

At this moment of indecision I met an 
American girl who had been in the same 
difficulty as I. “But I have solved the 
problem,” she announced with animation 
and conviction, “I have gone to Klind- 
worth.” 

“To Klindworth?” I echoed. z 

“Yes, and I cannot tell how relieved 
and happy I am. He is just the master 
for me. I am conscious of such relief 
and calm; he is such an authority on all 
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matters of interpretation and fingering.” 

The speaker was a musician of ability 
and a teacher of good standing in her 
locality. Her words carried conviction; 
I decided to call on Klindworth and see 
for myself. But I well knew that all 





The Late Karl Klindworth 


students, especially Americans, would 
swear by their own teacher, whoever h2 
might be. Bearing this fact in mind, I 
thought I would visit the new school, 
while telling myself that this did not 
mean I was obliged to study with the 
director. 

I put the resolve into execution the 
next day, and arrived at the Conserva- 
tory at the Sprech Stunde hour. Well 
do I remember the large, comfortable en- 
trance hall, the winding stairway, the 
stately music salon, with its two grands 
at one end, its glistening floor, its row 
of chairs set against the wall on either 
side; the great windows at the end, which 
looked out on a luxuriant garden, and 
the Professor himself, coming to meet 
me from an inner room, benign of coun- 
tenance and friendly of manner. A well- 
proportioned figure of medium height, a 
face of calm refined strength, keen blue 
eyes, abundant hair and beard, already 
thickly sown with silver, a genial yet de- 
cisive speech, sometimes leaning toward 
brusqueness—so appeared Kar! Klind- 
worth in the late 80’s. 

Professor Klindworth came toward me 
with a welcoming hand outstretched. 
English? It warmed my heart to hear it. 
I had struggled to understand the precise 
meaning of musical explanations, uttered 
in German gutterals, for more than a 
year, having to take all lessons, both 
class and private, in that language. Now 
there was a chance to secure musical in- 
struction in my own tongue; I need no 
longer be speech-bound, nor obliged to 
twist my German around difficult zs- 
thetic meanings. 

Klindworth spoke of the personnel of 
his school, its advantages and aims and 
meanwhile listened patiently to my di- 
lemma about teachers. He finally re- 
marked with conviction, “I think you 
cannot do better than to come to me.” 
He gave an invitation to attend a mu- 
sical soirée the following evening. This 
proved a delightful affair, at which a 
number of talented young artist-pupils 
performed brilliantly. It was a real mu- 
sical atmosphere, of the sort that made 


one feel at home and in his natural ele- 
ment. 

‘Thus began my acquaintance with Karl 
Klindworth. For I accepted his sugges- 
tion and placed myself under his guid- 
ance. 


Painstaking and Conscientious 


I found him a most painstaking and 
conscientious teacher. He wished every- 
thing practised slowly, with the utmost 
care. We always went over the new 
work, in order that marks of fingering 
should be put in. I have known him to 
puzzle over finger-marking ‘fur yme 
time, observing, “it is not at ali ea y to 
find a good fingering for this passage.” 
When once the formula had been chosen, 
which seemed to him right and good, it 
must be kept without deviation. “It may 
seem a little more difficult in the begin- 
ning,” he would say, “but after you are 
accustomed to it, you will find it much 
easier. One should always think of the 
complete result when deciding on a par- 
ticular fingering; it is necessary to look 
ahead and conceive how the passage 
should sound, in what way it is to he 
phrased; also the hand positions neces- 
sary to execute it artistically. When 
possible, divide the passage into sections, 
playing whatever keys will come easily 
under the hand in one position before 
changing to another.” 

When the study of the composition was 
in its first stages, the Professor sat at 
the student’s elbow, watching every 
move, tapping out the rhythm with a 
small silver pencil, nodding his head vig- 
orously and otherwise indicating his 
ideas as to accent and dynamics. When 
the piece was more under control he 
would rise and pace the floor, listening 
intently and often urging to greater 
power or velocity. 

To a careful student, who was inclined 
to ‘play too slewly or timidly, he wou'd 
say: “You must take risks and learn 
to forge ahead; be bold and plunge 
through it.” For this purpose he advised 
taking up a few brilliant salon numbers. 
One selection of this character was a 
Fantasie on Airs from the “Huguenots,” 
by Emile Prudent—doubtless a favorite 
in those days, but since forgotten. It 
contains various bravoura forms of ar- 
peggios, broken chords, octaves and the 
like, and affords excellent practice in 
passage playing. 

To further the success of his school, 
Klindworth arranged various musical ad- 
vantages for his students. On one oc- 
casion, there was a recital by Eugen 
d’Albert, then in the first flush of his 
pianistic triumphs. It was a great privi- 
lege to listen to this admirable artist at 
such close range; to sit in that intimate 
circle about the piano and have him play 
to us a couple of hours without interrup- 
tion; to watch his perfect pianism and 
drink in those warm, rich tones. D’AI- 
bert played gloriously that afternoon; we 
sat, as it were, under a spell. All 
wished to thank him at the close, but it 
must be in German, for Mme. Klindworth 
told us he did not care to speak his 
native tongue; indeed, he might not an- 
swer if we addressed him in English. 
So the English-speaking students ex- 
pressed their laborious thanks and the 
Germans their voluble ones, while the 
great pianist received our homage with 
unsmiling seriousness. The Americans, 
however, gave visible expression to their 
appreciation by presenting d’Albert with 
a basket of lovely flowers, tied with the 
national colors. Klindworth, as _ host, 
assisted by Madame, presided over this 
unique and festive afternoon, as a kindly 
father might look after a big family of 
children. 
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One special evening musicale stands 
out in memory. A number of the young 
artist-students played. It was a distin- 
guished audience; many musicians of re- 
nown were present, among them Franz 
Rummel, well known in America. It fell 
to my lot to play Weber’s Concerto in C 
Major, prepared for concert solo by von 
Biilow. I was able to perform it without 
a mishap, and the Professor expressed 
himself as very pleased. 


Coming of Von Biilow 


Von Biilow and Klindworth were close 
friends, and the latter conceived the 
great idea that it would be a fine thing 
to have von Biilow come on from Frank- 
fort and teach a class for a term of 
weeks in his school. It was not only 
projected, but accomplished, and in the 
spring of that year von Biilow made his 
memorable sojourn at the Klindworth 
Conservatory. 

The Professor was very happy over it, 
as the two friends were so fond of each 
other. He was, of course, present at all 
the lessons. When his own pupils played 
in class he paced to and fro in his study, 
adjoining the salon, listening to every 
note. At intervals he and the little Doc- 
tor would stop to consult over a difficult 
or mooted problem in fingering or inter- 
pretation. 

I remember one morning, just as the 
class had assembled, the postman 
brought von Biilow a letter from Brahms, 
which contained a sheet of manuscript 
music from Beethoven’s pen, which had 
In some wonderful way been discovered 
by the Hamburg master. The friends 
poured over this treasured relic, in joyful 
glee at its rescue and possession. 

_ These class days were full of help and 
inspiration, unstintingly given by both 
distinguished teachers. 

Karl Klindworth was a thorough, able 
and accomplished musician, as is at- 
tested by his editing of the piano works 
of Beethoven and Chopin, and his piano 
scores to Wagner’s “Ring.” Von Biilow 
used the Klindworth Edition of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonatas in teaching, in preference 
to his own. As a pianist Klindworth 
must have taken very high rank in his 
younger days. We know that in early 
youth he suffered poverty and limita- 
tions. But, when he had the good for- 
tune to meet Liszt, his troubles were for- 
gotten. Liszt, who assisted so many 
struggling musicians, took Klindworth 
into the inner circle of his friendship, 
and for a considerable time directed his 
studies. In January, 1865, Liszt wrote 
from Weimar to Wagner: 

“T commend to you Klindworth, who 
will bring you a few lines of introduc- 
tion from me. He is a splendid pianist, 
who has studied with me eighteen months 
here in Weimar. As far as I know, there 
is in London no pianist like him, but on 
account of his determined and open sym- 
pathy with the so-called ‘music of the 
future,’ he has placed himself in a some- 
what awkward position toward the Phil- 
istines.” 

In reply, Wagner wrote: “Klindworth 
has just played your great Sonata to 
me. We passed the day alone together. 
‘he Sonata is beautiful beyond anything, 
grand and sweet, deep and noble—suh- 
lime as you are yourself. It moved me 
most deeply. Klindworth astonished me 
by his playing. No lesser man could 
have ventured to play your great work to 
me. He is worthy of you.” 

If proof were needed that Klindworth 
was a really great pianist, we have it 
here. To perform the superb Liszt So. 
nata artistically requires ability of tho 
highest order. And this Klindworth sure- 
ly possessed. Later in his career many 
other interests encroached on the time 
formerly given to the piano, so that he 
rarely appeared as solo pianist. Lack- 
ing the necessity for arduous practice, his 
technique began to suffer; he no longer 
possessed the dexterity, the fluency, the 
power of the earlier time. For this rea- 
son, his appearances in America, during 
his brief sojourn here, were not as suc- 
cessful as his friends could have wished. 

But the lapse of high technical profi- 
ciency did not affect the Professor’s wide 
knowledge of piano literature, his finely 
trained sense of proportion and good 
taste, his power of analysis and authori- 
tative fingering. In fine he was a reliable 
“artistic adviser,” which he became in 
name and reality, when his Conservatory 
was united with the Scharwenka School. 
His wide experience, thorough acquaint- 
ance with music and musicians, his in- 
timacy with Liszt and Wagner, the fore- 
most musicians of the age, made his 
opinions on all matters of musical study 
and interpretation of much value to 


young pianists and teachers. Now that’ 


we realize he is no more with us, it were 
well to consider what he has accom- 
plished for the progress of musical art, 
and how much we owe to so dignified and 
worthy a figure in the world of music. 


(All rights reserved.) 
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CLEVELAND GREETS 
RABINOFF TROUPE 


Brilliant Opera Season Given— 
Variety of Concerts During 
Week 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 25.—The Boston Na- 
tional opera had a brilliant season of a 
half week at the B. F. Keith Hippodrome 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 


operas being “Andrea Chenier,” “Faust,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Tris.” 

Zenatello’s glorious voice and dramatic 
presentation of Andrea Chenier, with 
the fine support of Luisa Villani and 
George Baklanoff made the performance 
of this opera a stupendous success. The 
interest in “Faust” centered largely 
round the picturesque personation of 
Marguerite by Maggie Teyte, and the 
original characterization of Mephis- 
topheles by José Mardones. Other parts 
admiraby filled were by Riccardo Martin 
as Faust, Thomas Chaimers as Valentine, 
Dorothy Follis as Siebel, while Maria 
Winietskaja, who appeared with credit 
in each opera of the season, made an 
excellent Martha. Mabel Riegelman and 
Maggie Teyte were irresistible as Hdn- 
sel and Gretel, respectively, while Vil- 
lani and Guadenzi made a local record 
as Santuzza and Turiddu in “Cavalleria.” 
In spite of the picturesque setting and 
wonderfully life-like presentation of Jris 
by the little Japanese prima donna, Ta- 
maki Miura, disappointment was gener- 
ally expressed at the uninspired music 
and the unpleasant story. 

The audiences were not at any time as 
large as those of last year, when the 
Boston Opera Company appeared in con- 
nection with the Russian ballet troupe 
headed by Pavlowa, but they increased in 
size with each performance, owing doubt- 
less to the favorable comment secured in 
all papers for a superlative excellence in 
singing, acting, and direction of the 
really admirable orchestra by Moranzoni, 
Guerrieri and Schmid. 


The Friday Musicale at Hotel Statler 
brought two bright stars, Matzenauer 
and Albert Spalding, whose honors were 
pretty evenly divided. At the Fort- 
nightly concert Betsy Wyers and Emma 
Schenck presented a program of two- 
piano compositions by Bach, Sinding, 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff, showing re- 
markable equipment for this form of per- 
formance. The program was enlivened 
by soprano songs by Mrs. Earl L. Rich. 
On Thursday evening at the Woman’s 
Club Henrietta Weber of Chicago began 
a course of four piano-lectures, her first 
subject, “The Intimate Appeal of Music.” 
Havrah Hubbard, also at the Woman’s 
Club, gave his “Operalogue” on “The Love 
of Three Kings” on Wednesday morning. 
Mrs. Louis Myers and Mrs. Alice Crane 
Wrigley were presented by the Lecture 
Recital Club in an all-Russian program. 

Harmonie, a German choral club or- 
ganized in 1863 and under the direction 
of Adolf Singuf for the past two years, 
presented at Engineers Hall an uncom- 
monly interesting program of songs for 
mixed voices and for separate men’s and 
women’s choruses, with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic String Quartet. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. Bertram Fox Assist at 
Benefit in Red Bank, N. J. 


Rep BANK, N. J., Nov. 4.—A _ musi- 
cale was given recently under the au- 
spices of the Guild of the Golden Rule 
for the benefit of the Parish House Fund 
of Trinity Episcopal Church. A miscel- 
laneous program was given, in which 
Mrs. William M. Robertson sang mod- 
ern songs with marked success; she is a 
pupil of J. Bertram Fox of New York. 
Mrs. Fox sang songs by Arne, Grieg and 
Beach and the Bizet “Agnus Dei” ard 
was received with decided approval. 
Others participating in the program 
were Mrs. Lee Enright, Louis Mendel 
and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox sang Gétze’s 
“Still wie die Nacht” with Mrs. Fox as 
the closing number of the program. Trios 
by Mendelssohn and Bargiel were admir- 
ably performed by Mrs. Warren H. 
Smock, pianist; Rudolph Malchow, vio- 
linist, and J. D. Otterson, Jr., ’cellist. 
Mr. Fox and Miss J. Weeks were the 
auccompanists for the singers. 
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FULL HOUSES FOR 
ZACH ORCHESTRA 


Kelley Directs St. Louis Players 
in His Suite—Chorus Gives 
First Concert 


St. Louis, Nov. 25.—The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra has “arrived”! 
At last the music loving public has 
awakened to the fact that it has a won- 
derful orchestra with a wide-awake, up- 
to-date conductor and they are lending 
both moral and financial support. At 
the second subscription concert yester- 
day afternoon an audience of at least 
1200 listened attentively and enthusias- 
tically to a superb concert. 

Smetana’s overture to “The Bartered 
Bride” was followed by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s Chinese Suite “Aladdin,” the 
composer conducting. A more fantastic 
and descriptive number has not been 


heard here in some years. It was ac- 
corded a most cord:al reception. In the 
Rachmaninoff Symphony in E Minor, 
Op. 27, the high tints of the score were 
superbly brought out by Mr. Zach and 
his men. The Allegro vivace was a per- 
fect riot of sound, finely done. 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday 
brought out a fine soloist in Rudolf 
Kafka, a new violinist of the orchestra. 
He played Hubay’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy No. 4” (his own arrangement) with 
sincerity, a fine tone and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the instrument. Mr. Zach 
accompanied ‘at the piano. There was 
another capacity audience. 

For the first of the regular series 
Conductor Fischer essayed a_ rather 
lengthy concert with the St. Louis Pag- 
eant Choral Society, orchestra and as- 
sisting soloists last Tuesday night at the 
Odeon. It served to display finely the 
merits of the chorus and of Mr. Fisher’s 
work. The program comprised: 


Beethoven ‘Creation Hymn,” (orchestrated 
by Dr. Ernst Kunwald); Aria “Inflammatus’” 
from “Stabat Mater.” “One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Psalm,” “By Babylon’s 
Wave,” by Gounod: the Cantata “Fair 
Ellen.” by Bruch, the Prize Song and Chorus, 
“Awake,” from “Die Meistersinger,” Grail 
Scene from ‘‘Parsifal,.’’ Spinning Song and 
Senta’s Ballad from “Flying Dutchman” and 
the Vorspiel, Elsa’s Dream, King’s Prayer 
and Finale Act 1 from ‘“Lohengrin.”’ 


These were splendidly done with the 
assistance of the following soloists, all 
of them local except the soprano; 
Eleanor Cochran, soprano; Mrs: Arthur 
Schutz, contralto; J. Glenn Lee, tenor; 
Frank Spahn, baritone, and Oliver H. 
Clark, bass. The Symphony Orchestra 
furnished the accompaniment. 

As it would have come extremely close 
on the heels of the. Ellis and Gallo sea- 
sons, those having charge of the forth- 
coming visit of Max Rabinoff’s Boston 
Opera Company persuaded that impre- 
sario to postpone his visit until late in 
January or early in February. 

Last Wednesday afternoon little Lorna 
Drew, a very talented child pianist, 
gave a most interesting program of her 
own choosing at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium. It contained: 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, Liszt’s “La 
Romanesca” Paganini’s ‘Witches Dance,” 
the Romanza and Cadanza from Chopin’s 





in D Minor, Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
a group by MacDowell, Nevin 
and Chopin’s “Revolutionary 


Concerto 
No. 7, Liszt; 
and Cadman 
Etude.” 


She also improvised on several themes 
provided for her by Ernest R. Kroeger. 
The child is but nine years old, and her 
little hands barely can reach an octave, 
but she plays with much understanding 
and insight. H 





“Elijah” Well Sung by Worcester 
Artists 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 20.—Mendels 
sohn’s “Elijah” was presented by th: 
chorus and soloists of Piedmont Congre- 
gational Church before a capacity audi- 
ence last night, under direction of Or 
ganist Frederic W. Bailey. The rédle of 
the prophet was sung by Milton C. Sny- 
der with splendid effect. Other soloists 
were: Earnestine Harding Wilcox, so- 
prano; Lusinn Barakian, alto; Charles 
A. Grosvenor, tenor. In the double quar- 
tet the assisting artists were: Mrs. Paul 
H. Wilson, soprano; Lotta M. Smith, 
alto; Myron W. Stickney, tenor, and 
A. R. Frank, Boston, bass. Nellie I. In- 
graham assisted at the piano. e 
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Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 
Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—‘‘Is  pos- 
sessed of a ae of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 

sibilities.’’ 

Ohioago Hvening Post, April 10, 1916—‘‘Miss 
Myrtle Blvyn played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance. 

The audience applauded her most warmly.”’ 

Daily News, April 10,1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
laying with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
Bo r and without the heaviness to which bis compo- 
sitions so often draw the performer.”’ 
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FAMILIAR OPERAS IN WEEK’S CHICAGO PROGRAM 


Galli-Curci Sings “‘Violetta”’ in ‘‘ Traviata’’ for First Time with Campanini’s Company, but Illness Prevents 
Her Reappearance in “‘ Rigoletto” —Maguenat Scores in ‘‘ Herodiade’”—Teacher and Pupil on Same 
Operatic Stage—Muratore’s Splendid ‘‘Des Grieux”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 4, 1916. 


EPETITIONS followed in regular 
succession for the third week of 
the opera season, “Andrea Chenier,” with 
the same cast which first sang the work, 
showing a marked improvement in en- 
semble over the premiére. Conductor 
Campanini brought out all the beauties 
of the score, and Raisa, Crimi, Rimini, 
Claessens, Van Gordon, Goddard, Dua 
and Reynolds all singing with unusual 
enthusiasm. 
Tuesday evening repetition of “Car- 


men” was given with Farrar as the dom- 
inant figure; with Muratore in his real- 
istic portrayal of Don José; Alma Peter- 
sen and Irene Pawloska in the two gypsy 
réles; with Dufranne, still under the in- 
fluence of his cold, and with Myrna Shar- 
low as a petite and vocally capable M7- 
caela. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s throat, unused to 
the inclement Chicago climate, was in 
such a condition that her performance 
of Gilda in “Rigoletto” for the scheduled 
bill of Wednesday evening could not take 
place. In this emergency “Hérodiade” 
had to be substituted on but a few hours’ 
notice, and this was given with the same 
cast which sang the opera in the first 
week, Alfred Maguenat appearing in- 
stead of Dufranne, as Herod. This was 
the original cast for the opera, and only 
Maguenat’s failure to arrive from Eu- 
rope in time necessitated Dufranne’s 
former appearance in the réle. 

Maguenat has just the fresh, young 
and high baritone voice required for 
this réle and he made a most favorable 
impression. Dalmorés, Amsden, Claes- 
sens, Journet and Beck all added to their 
former success, and Mr. Charlier con- 
ducted in his unostentatious manner. The 
change of the ballet from the fourth act 
to the Temple scene may be considered 





a decided pictorial if not an operatic 
improvement. 


Three Thanksgiving Day Operas 


Three operas were given Thanksgiving 
Day, “Hansel und Gretel” and “Made- 
leine” in the afternoon as an extra mat- 
inée and “Die Kénigskinder” in the eve- 
ning. 

It is not often that teacher and pupil 
appear on the same operatic stage on the 
same day, but this peculiar incident hap- 
pened Thursday, when Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, the popular Chicago contralto, 
sang the réle of The Witch with dis- 
tinguished success in the afternoon of 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and her pupil, 
Melba Goodman, a young Chicago so- 
prano, sang the Child in “Konigskinder” 
in the evening. Miss Goodman showed 
good training and a voice of pleasant 
timbre, though apparent nervousness at 
first hampered her. Later she sang with 
more tone and with more freedom. 

In the former opera, Pawloska im- 
proved her meritorious performance of 
Hansel, especially from a vocal stand- 
point; Miss De Phillippe was most suc- 
cessful as Gretel and Louis Kreidler, the 
Peter, was admirable indeed, singing 
with fine power and with particularly 
clear diction. 

The second performance of Herbert’s 
“Madeleine,” under the direction of Mr. 
Pollak, who conducted both afternoon 
and evening, brought the score to clearer 
understanding, and smoother production 
was given of this tricky work. Hamlin, 
Sharlow, Eden, Nicolay and Kreidler 
sang and played with considerable en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme. Farrar’s Goose-Girl and Mr. 
Maclennan’s King’s Son are vivid pic- 
tures from the fairy tale. Wilhelm Beck, 
as The Fiddler, a part which he learned 
in but a few hours, owing to a rearrange- 
ment of the cast, also deserves special 
mention. The part was played with fine 
poise and sung with rich tone and mu- 
sical skill. Kreidler’s and Dua’s singing 
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BECAUSE OF THE 


Exceptional Success of this Recital 


MR. CLARK WAS ENGAGED AT ONCE BY 
HAENSEL AND JONES FOR TWO RECITALS 


in New York Next October and November 


The following phrases express the opinion of the New York news- 


paper critics: 


“A big resonant voice.’’ 
Herald, 


“‘He can make almost any song interesting. * * * 
first two groups ‘Absent’ by Wyman and ‘Sheep and Lambs’ by 
Homer had to be repeated. Several others could easily have been.”’ 


—New York Sun. 


“His diction was excellent, his style polished and his voice full 
and resonant.’’—New York Times. 

“If New York made a lion of Ludwig Wullner several years ago, 
local music lovers should bestow equal honors on Mr. Charles 
Clark for his vital interpretation of our nation’s music.’’—New York 


‘‘Master of the art of song.’’—New York 


Even in his {| 





American. 
**An artist whose powers of interpretation and whose diction are ie 
both unusual. * * Even a commonplace song he can make Bh 


interesting. * * * 
York Tribune. 


Warmly received by a large audience.’’—New ip 


MR. CLARK MAKES RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE | @ 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. e. 


Further facts regarding Mr. Clark, of importance to those engag- .\\ ; 


ing artists, will be found in ensuing numbers of Musical America. 


MR. CLARK’S ADDRESS IS 
800 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 









and acting were noteworthy. Sargent, 
as the Inn-Keeper, took care of his short 
part capably. 


Galli-Curci as “Violetta”’ 


Ordinarily, a performance of “La 
Traviata” concerns itself principally 
with the singing by the leading colora- 
tura soprano of “Ah fors é lui” and 
with the tenor’s first aria, “Libiamo.” 
Last Friday evening’s production of this 
old Verdi opera did revolve around the 
soprano aria mentioned above, but the 
audience, which almost filled the theater, 
had come to hear another of the impres- 
sive performances of the sensational col- 
oratura soprano, Galli-Curci, who, 
though not altogether recovered from 
her indisposition of the early part of 
the week, again thrilled her hearers not 
only with her singing of the florid music 
of Violetta, but also with her vivid act- 
ing. Another leaf has been added to the 
laurel wreath which this phenomenal 
singer has earned here. 


Inspired by Galli-Curci’s realistic act- 
ing and wonderful singing, Crimi, 
Rimini, Nicolay and Berat gave of their 
best. Giuseppe Sturani conducted and 
not only put much fire and spirit into 
the well worn score, but also a finesse 
and a refinement which helped the en- 
tire ensemble. It was one of the best 
performances of “La Traviata’ present- 
ed on our Auditorium stage in many 
years. 

The first performance of Massenet’s 
“Manon” Saturday afternoon was 
marked especially by the refined French 
vocal art of Lucien Muratore, whose Des 
Grieux belongs among this eminent 
tenor’s most notable roéles and by the 
appearance of Elizabeth Amsden in the 
title réle. Miss Amsden played with 
charm and sang with taste and musical 
style, though undoubtedly overshadowed 
by Muratore. Maguenat, Journet and 
Dua took care of the other principal 
réles, and Charlier conducted. 


Morgan Kingston, in much better voice 
than when last heard here, sang Manrico 
in the production of “I] Trovatore” given 
Saturday, Nov. 25, at the second “popu- 
lar” evening of the season, and stood 
forth as the star of the performance. He 
sang with ringing power and with tonal 
beauty. The fact that Director Camp- 
anini conducted the opera himself did 
much to bring out a large audience. 

Elizabeth Amsden’s Leonora was a 
highly efficient and creditable perform- 
ance and showed that this young Amer- 
ican singer has dramatic talent, besides 
vocal gifts of commendable order. Mme. 
Claussen’s Azucena deserves praise for 
its dramatic intensity and for the excel- 
lent delivery of the music of the part. 
Giovanni Polese put fire into the stilted 
role of Di Luna. 

Dominated by the masterful guiding 
hand and mind of Egon Pollak, the sec- 
ond of the Wagner productions, “Die 
Walkiire,” was produced Sunday after- 
noon and evening, Nov. 26, by the German 
wing of the Chicago Opera Association, 
with Mme. Matzenauer, from the Metro- 
politan in the rédle of Briinnhilde, in 
which Mme. Julia Claussen won such 


eminent success in former’ seasons. 
Otherwise the cast remained the same as 
last year. 

Mr. Whitehill’s noble and dignified 


Wotan, Miss Van Dresser’s sympathetic 
and beautiful impersonation of Sieglinde, 
Mr. Maclennan’s heroic Siegmund, sung 
with more than usual tonal power an 
style, Mr. Goddard’s Hunding, and Miss 
Van Gordon’s Fricka were all important 
elements in a fine performance. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s début in our opera 
revealed an artist who sang with distin- 

uished authority, with fine musical shad- 
ing and phrasing, and with the tra- 
ditional Gikohets interpretation of 
Wotan’s favorite child. 

The eight Valkyries were all American 
singers, including Irene Pawloska, whose 
versatility is becoming recognized by the 
operatic powers; Hazel Eden, who has 
charm of voice and personality, and 
Alma Peterson, another valuable member 
of the American contingent. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





George Hamilton Green, the young 
xylophone soloist of Omaha, Neb., re- 
pe eee made several xylophone records 
for the Edison Phonograph Company, in- 
cluding Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” 
“Schén Rosmarin” and “Liebesfreud,” 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and march and 
chorus from “Tannhauser,” and Suppe’s 
“Light Cavalry” Overture. 


more than ogee exhilarating, 
ay 


DR. MUCK PLAYS 
SCHUMANN FINELY 


Third Symphony a Welcome 
Feature of Boston Orchestra’s 


New York Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Karl 
Muck, conductor, concert, Carnegie Hall, 
evening, Nov. 30. The program: 





Schumann, Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, 
“Rhenish,’ Op. 97; Rimsky-Korsakof, 
Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade.” 





Dr. Muck has two plans for his pro- 
grams; either he offers a series of com- 
positions all in one mood, or he gives 
violent contrasts. The one is all too 
likely to bore the listener, the other jars. 
The program on Thanksgiving evening, 
on the occasion of the orchestra’s second 
New York visit, jarred. Schumann and 
Rimsky—strange bedfellows! One left 
the hall with a feeling of incompleteness, 
despite the splendid performance of the 
works. 

Schumann’s glorious symphonies are 
not yet as esteemed as they deserve to 
be. All four works show the great ro- 


manticist in his most inspired moments. 
And this “symphony of the Rhine” is 
so bright, so joyous, so full of the sun- 
shine, that Schumann’s earlier life pos- 
sessed so strongly, that it ought to be as 
well known as Beethoven’s Fifth. Dr. 
Muck and his men played it finely, with 
due respect for its character. We have 
rarely heard the fourth movement, that 
exalted contrapuntal structure, which 
Schumann has marked solemnly, and 
which surely recalls the scene in the 
Cologne Cathedral which impressed him 
so deeply, played with better balance. 
On the other hand Rimsky-Korsakoff is 
not Dr. Muck’s forte, a fact over which 
he need not lament. He conducted it 
well, yet one felt that this music meant 
little to him; one felt, too, that its aver- 
age thematic material and its superb 
orchestration (just the opposite of the 
Schumann work, in which the inspired 
themes suffer from a partly inadequate 
orchestral garb) will lose its charm as 
the years go by and the work fade from 
the répertoire. For there will not al- 
ways be Russian ballets to dance it! 
a: @. Be 





The Saturday Concert 


Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, 
Brahms; “Wallenstein’s Camp,” Sme- 
tana; “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” De- 
bussy; “Espana,” Chabrier. 





Brahms’s First Symphony seems to be 
coming into vogue again. Walter Dam- 
rosch did it the first honors of the season 
a fortnight or so ago and _ before 
concertgoers are many weeks older Mr. 
Stransky will have brought it back into 
the ken of Philharmonic patrons. It has 
ever been Dr. Muck’s habit to give New 
Yorkers some more of the dish the local 
orchestras were most plentifully supply- 
ing them, even if it is the “Tannhauser” 
Overture. 

However, this Brahms symphony is 
very welcome and the Bostonians had the 
good sense to have their say on the sub- 
ject before the inevitable surfeit had set 
in. There was a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in the performance last Saturday. 
It was not an ideal one, nevertheless. 
The legend of the “seriousness” and 
“severity” of this work is a mischievous 
thing, for it encourages academic read- 
ings and blinds conductors to the extent 
to which the first movement is dramatic 
and the second filled with heart-felt 
poetry. Academic elements pervaded Dr. 
Muck’s interpretation, though he did the 
third movement with great charm and 
accomplished some exultant climaxes in 
the thrilling finale. Nevertheless, we pre- 
wd less consistently deliberate tempi 

ere. 

The Boston Symphony ought to find 
better use for its time than to waste it 
on such ungodly trash as Smetana’s 
“Wallenstein’s Camp,” which consists 
chiefly of common trumpet fanfares. 
After this “L’Aprés-midi” sounded 
doubly blessed and Chabrier’s “Espafa”’ 
even 
though Dr. Muck played it with metrono- 
mic rigidity. There were rough moments 
in the orchestra’s work during the after- 
noon and the first flute showed a decided 
antipathy to the pitch. H. F. P. 


At the second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D. 
C., presented under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, the soloist 
was Susan Millar. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL NAMES 
EBEN D. JORDAN'S SUCCESSOR 


Conservatory Pays Tribute To hii President In Memorial Concert— 
Eulogize Generosity of the Donor of Jordan Hall—Samuel Carr, 
the New Head of Trustees, a Leading Boston Financial Man. 


OSTON, Dec. 1.—Jordan Hall was 

filled last evening by the guests of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
Trustees, to pay tribute to the late Eben 
D. Jordan, in a memorial concert. 

The following musical program was 
presented by the Conservatory orchestra 
and chorus, conducted by George W. 
Chadwick, director: 


Guilmant, “Elegy for the Organ,” played by 
Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty; 
Brahms, “Chorus from a German Requiem,” 
chorus and orchestra; Beethoven, Allegretto 
from the A Minor Symphony; orchestra; 
Chadwick; ‘‘Adonais,’ Elegiac Overture, or- 
chestra; Bach, “Chorale,” chorus, orchestra 
and organ. 


The eulogistic address was made by 
Richard H. Dana, a former president of 
the board of trustees. Mr. Dana told of 
the generosity of the late president to 
the New England Conservatory, mention- 
ing the gift of Jordan Hall, named for 
its donor, the fine organ and other gifts 
to the Conservatory, which totaled more 
than $250,000. Reference was made to 
the late president’s plans for a closer re- 
lationship between the Conservatory and 
the Boston Opera Company, and belief 
was expressed that but for the European 
war these plans would have been realized. 


Samuel Carr was elected president of 
the board of trustees of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, succeeding 
the late Mr. Jordan, at a meeting of the 
board held last week. Mr. Carr has been 
a member of the board and of the execu- 
tive committee for fifteen years. 

The following trustees were re-elected 
to serve for four years: 


Richard H. Dana, Henry L. Higginson, 
Walter Langshaw, John B. Willis, Dr. Albert 
EK. Winship; re-elected for one year, repre- 
senting the New England Conservatory 
Alumni Association, Percy Jewett Burrell; 
new trustees, elected for four years, Oliver 
Ames, Ernest B. Dane, Allan Forbes, Henry 
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SOPRANO—Concert and Recital 
Address: 260 Clark Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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CONTRALTO SOLOIST 
Teacher of Singing 


Trinity Court - BOSTON 


FAY CORD 


Soprano 


Management: 


East—K. M. White, Colonial Bldg., BOSTON 
West—Frank M. Morgan, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


TWENTY FUNDAMENTAL EXERCISES 


for the establishment of a good vocal technique, witb 
instructions are included in ‘‘How to Sing by Note’’ 











(price 50c.), by the Boston Vocal Teacher 
FREDERICK W. WODELL 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 


One (sample) copy to one address, 30c., if 
ORDERED NOW. 





Louis K. Liggett, 
Stone. A. 


S. Grew, Robert Jordan, 
Dr. Samuel J. Mixter, Galen L. 
Owen Clark was chosen treasurer. 


In speaking of the election of Mr. Carr, 
General Manager Ralph L. Flanders 
said: “This is obviously an excellent 
choice to succeed Mr. Jordan. Mr. Carr 
is not only one of the leading financial 
men of Boston but he has always taken 
a vital interest in music. He has been 
one of the most valuable members of the 
executive committee of the Conservatory 
and is in close touch with its present 
activities.” W. Hz L. 


WOMEN LEAD COMMUNITY 
“SING” IN BROCKTON 


First of the Civic Concerts Draws a 
Throng—Sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce 

BROCKTON, MAss., Dec. 1.—The first 
“Community Sing” ever conducted in this 
city was held Thursday afternoon in the 








‘ Colonial Theater, under the auspices of 


the Chamber of Commerce of this city, 
and from every standpoint was a gratify- 
ing success. There was an audience of 
over 1400 and hundreds of persons were 
turned away for lack of seats. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Nellie Evans 
Packard, the well-known vocal teacher of 
this city and Boston, and much of the 
success was due to her untiring and in- 
fluential work. 

The first part of the program was pre- 
sented by the Rubinstein Choral Club of 
women’s voices, with Mrs. Packard di- 
recting. These young women gave sev- 
eral chorus numbers, closing with an 
arrangement of Gounod’s “Sanctus,” 
from the St. Cecilia Mass, with Muriel 
G. Blanchard as the soloist. With the 
chorus supported by Frank E. Packard 
at the organ; Carrie Wright Johnson, 
pianist; May Gay, cornetist, Mrs. Pack- 
ard led the singers in a spirited manner 
in such songs as “Old Folks at Home,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Annie 
toavin® concluding with “America” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

W. H. L. 





Flonzaleys Honor Founder of Quartet 
in Boston Concert 


Boston, Dec. 2.—The first Flonzaley 
concert of the season was an in mem- 
ortam to the founder of the quartet, Ed- 
ward J. de Coppet. It was a memorable 
concert, moving one of our critics—the 
most authoritative of them all—to say: 
“Now and then a concert gives such en- 
joyment that the hearer is at a loss to 
express his admiration. Superlative, 
purple phrases are out of place. As 
there is music that transcends speech, so 
there are performances that defy the 
praise of the rapt hearer or the profes- 
sional rhetorician. It has been said that 
agony, when at its height, is mute. This 
might be said of supreme musical pleas- 
ure.” H. L. 





Elias Breeskin, Violinist, in a Boston 
Recital 


Boston, Dec. 4.—Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist, gave a recital on Friday evening 
at Jordan Hall. Mr. Breeskin’s technique 
is brilliant, his tone clear and strong. 
His playing has not yet very great emo- 
tional appeal, but he gives promise of 
interesting development. H. L. G. 





John V. Marino, Tenor, Makes Recital 
Début in Brooklyn 


John V. Marino, a yong tenor, made 
his recital debut at Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, Nov. 23, 
assisted by Kathryn Platt Gunn, violin- 
ist, and Caroline Spindler Ackerman, 
soprano. Mr. Marino disclosed talent in 
arias from “Bohéme” and “L’Africaine” 
and in a scene from the Puccini opera, 


which he sang with Mrs. Ackerman. In 
songs by Sanderson, Clay, Campbell- 
Tipton, Woodman, Parks, Hastings and 
Nutting he was also well received. He 
gives promise of a bright future. His 
studies have been made under R. G. 
Weigester. Miss Gunn scored heavily in 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Airs,” and pieces by Mac- 
millen, Kriml and d’Ambrosio. _ Mrs. 
Ackerman’s singing of songs by Whelp- 
ley, Parker, Chadwick, Saar and Chami- 
nade won her much favor. The ac- 
companists were Mr. Weigester and Al- 
berta Parsons Price. 


Hubbard and Gotthelf Begin Tour of 
New England with Operalogues 


Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
opened their preliminary New England 
tour in Hubbard operalogues in Woon- 
socket, R. I., on the first of the month. 
“Falstaff” was given, and in addition 
two piano solos were played by Mr. Gott- 
helf. The other New England engage- 
ments include Amesbury, Malden, 
Gloucester and Taunton, Mass.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Danbury, Conn. They 
will appear in Brooklyn and New York 
before going West to fill three engage- 
ments in Arizona, the latter part of the 
month. 





SCHELLING AT METROPOLITAN 





Althouse Sings Burleigh “Warrior” as 
Orchestrated by Zandonai 


Three favorite soloists attracted a ca- 
pacity audience to the Metropolitan Op- 
era concert on Sunday evening, Dec. 3, 
Mme. Louise Homer, Ernest Schelling 
and Paul Althouse. Mr. Schelling’s of- 
ferings aroused unstinted enthusiasm 
and the pianist’s masterly reading of 
the Liszt Concerto in E Flat was un- 
doubtedly the high light of the earlier 
part of the program. Later Mr. Schell- 
ing gave a Chopin Nocturne and Pol- 
onaise and supplemented his program 
generously in response to his audience’ s 
insistent demands. 

Mme. Homer was heard first in an 
aria from “Don Carlos,” later delighting 
her hearers with the “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix” from “Samson et Dalila.” Mr. 
Althouse’s most interesting offering was 
“The Young Warrior,” by Harry Bur- 
leigh, with orchestration by Riccardo 
Zandonai. Mr. Althouse also gave the 
“Celeste Aida,” singing the high B flat 
pianissimo, as the score directs. 

The Metropolitan Orchestra, _under 
Richard Hageman, gave the Tschaikow- 
sky “Capriccio Italien” beautifully. 








Philosophy of Free TicKets as 
Applied to a Boston Recital 








OSTON, Nov. 25.—Moses Boguslaw- 
sky, pianist, gave a two-hour piano 
program in Steinert Hall on Monday 
afternoon. Despite the unfortunate choice 
of numbers, the Bach-Busoni fugue, the 
Brahms Variations on a theme by Paga- 
nini, the nine Liszt chromo-lithograph 
views of Switzerland, all plush-framed 
and wreathed with forget-me-nots, and 
a bit of Chopin, it was one of the most 
enjoyable recitals of the young season. 
Mr. Boguslawsky has technique, under- 
standing, beauty and variety of tone, 
and temperament. What a pity that so 
few heard him—seventy-five or a hun- 
dred persons in all—and that many of 
these few listened without just appre- 
ciation! Why do persons go to recitals 
who have no interest in either program 
or performer, and little interest in 
music? 
Well, ever read George Ade’s “Fable 
of the Day’s Work and the Morning 


After’? Do you remember how the 
“hero” and his friends stepped up to the 
bar for refreshment and ate several hil- 
locks of cottage cheese, dill pickles, 
souse, blutwurst and rye bread with car- 
away seeds in it BECAUSE THEY 
WERE FREE? 

That is the attitude of probably half 
the audience at nearly all of the less 
conspicuous recitals. They are taking 
them in, not because they want them but 
“because they are free.” In Boston, in 
New York, Chicago, London, Paris, in 


all the great cities having a settled cui- 
ture, the disease of—shall we call is 
“Samplification” ?—is sapping the pub- 
lic’s self-respect. It is the Roman cry 
of “Panem et Circenses” all over again, 
only the bread is represented by free 
sampies of headache powders and trial 
bottles of malted milk, our insides hav- 
ing become somewhat de-Romanized in 
these nineteen centuries or so, and the 
games have been replaced by lectures, 
concerts, recitals, for which managers, 
fearing an empty hall more than the 
wrath of God, have scattered tickets as 
thick as fallen leaves in Vallombrosa. 

It is too bad that we are beginning to 
forget that upright copy-book maxim, 
which is an unfailing spring of dignity 
and understanding in an audience, and 
without which there can be no real cul- 
ture: “If a thing is worth having it is 
worth paying for,” and the converse: 
“If it is not worth paying for it is not 
worth having—at any price.” 

Most of us know the lady who “can’t 
possibly afford” fifty cents or a dollar for 
a ticket to a recital, although her suits 
are from Paquin. And the lady who 
takes the dignified and self-respecting 
stand: “Oh, no, I’m not going to pay to 
hear him—he’s going to play at our 
forum (or the public library, or the mu- 
nicipal concerts) and I can hear him 
there for nothing.” Yet the same lady 
would not dream of standing in the bread 
line for her lunch, nor would she apply 
to the Blanket Club for her winter’s coal. 
She leaves that for the poor, who will 
take everything you give them, my dear, 
and are in many instances very unap- 
preciative and horrid! 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 
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Nth Degree Optimism Prevails 
in Philadelphia Opera Quarters 





By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 4.—A text for 

current musical conditions here may 
perhaps be found in Gilbert’s nonsensical 
“Bab Ballad” refrain, slightly altered: 


“Sound the concertina’s melancholy string! 
“Blow the _ spirit-stirring harp like any- 
thing ! 
“Let the piano’s martial blast arouse the 
echoes of the past, 


“Kor of operatic optimists I sing!” 


Certainly there’s no eluding them in 
this vicinity. Of course society prestige 
lends to the visits of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
troupe a comforting and tangible “sure- 
fire’ aspect. But merely Metropolitan 
performances fail to tell the whole story 


of operatic activity here. In addition. 
this season brings forward offerings by 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, the 
Behrens Opera Club, the Boston com- 
pany, and still another musical diet is 
now foreshadowed by the plans of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
whose ambitions are somewhat breath- 
taking. 

A formidable looking prospectus tells 
the amazing tale that with William H. 
Rosenbach as managing director, Frank 
B. Alexander as business manager, and 
Ettore Martini as general musical di- 
rector, sixty presentations of Grand 
Opera are to be made this winter in the 
Academy of Music. Three evenings a 
week and one matinée are to be devoted 
to the enterprise, in two series of thirty 
performances each. The opening date is 
Dec. 18, when “Lucia”—not exactly a 
novelty—will be sung. 

Obviously, it is unfair to strike well 
meaning individuals before they have 
launched a blow, but the preliminary 
flamboyancy of this latest operatic ven- 
ture cannot be denied. Sixty additional 
music drama performances in a Phila- 
delphia season is a large order. Perhaps 
if less pretensions were made, one might 
expect more tangible realization. 

If foreign nomenclature means any- 
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thing in operatic projects, the new or- 
ganization should come off with flying 
colors. In the personnel, every name but 
two bears the Italian stamp once con- 
sidered so essential to operatic success. 
Three local singers have even annexed 
a few talismanic vowels. Viola Roberts 
is. now Viola Roberti, Miss Addison be- 
comes Addisoni, and Miss Barber, Bar- 
boroni. Two of the artists have previous 
professional reputations here. They are 
Regina Vicarino, who used to sing col- 
oratura réles for the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Company and Vittorio Trevisan, the 
basso, whose garrulous sacristan in 
“Tosca” had considerable merit. Mr. 
Martini, the musical director, has repute 
in the local Italian district. The other 
names look as though they could be 
names of opera singers. The amount 
of artistic worth that they actually rep- 
resent is absolutely unknown to the gen- 


eral public. 
* * 


Conventionality and innovation are 
each revealed in the contemplated reper- 
tory. Mr. Martini has a new work of 
his own entitled “Karma,” which is 
promised early production. Rossini’s de- 
lightful “Cenerentola” (Cinderella), 
which becomes a century old in 1917, is 
listed and so is the “Ruy Blas” of Filippo 
Marchetti, a modern Italian composer, 
virtually unknown in non-Italian circles 
in this country. 

The present writer had an accidental 
peep at that work once, when he visited 
the Teatro Quirinale in Rome several 
years ago to hear a performance of 
“Fedora.” Leisure is a keynote of Latin 
operatic management, and when your 
correspondent entered the theater at 8 
p. m. he found himself attending the 
last act of an elongated matinée of 
“Ruy Blas.” And he was not especially 
edified by that fragment of a rather 
dull work. It seemed to bear marks of 
the careful but uninspired sort of com- 
position that characterizes the achieve- 
ments of Baron Franchetti. The lat- 
ter’s ponderous “Germania” once provid- 
ed Caruso and Amato with réles new to 
their American clientele, while Titta 
Ruffo’s admirable make-up was chiefly 
instrumental in incorporating that curi- 


ous “Historical” opera “Cristoforo 
Colombo” in the Philadelphia-Chicago 
repertory. Both operas are almost for- 


They deserve their fate. 


* * * 


gotten here. 


Mr. Martini also promises revivals of 
“La Sonnambula,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Cris- 
pino e la Comare,” “La Favorita,” and 
“Ernani,”’ while “Rigoletto,” ‘Aida,’ 
“Gioconda,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” 
“La Traviata” and “I] Trovatore” repre- 
sent the operatic “standard gauge.” 
French art is to be recalled by “Faust,” 
“Carmen” and Massenet’s “Manon.” 

Well, operatic optimists have had 
great times at the old Academy, since 
the Metropolitan Opera moved to Broad 
and Poplar. Surely the critics’ chain 
gang has not yet forgotten that sultry 
summer night when the late Legrand 
Howland’s remarkable “Sarrona” was 
given. To allude to that in the presence 
of Marie Rappold would savor of 
“rattling the skeleton.” Incredible as it 
may seem, she sang the title rédle in that 
freak of misguided endeavor. Operatic 
enthusiasm is immortal. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the roving Baghetto Com- 
pany which first submitted “La Bohéme” 
to North American audiences, a season 


before Melba sang Mimi, sometimes the 
most precarious enterprises bear fruit. 
Here’s hoping for ripened plums of Mr. 
Martini’s operatic tree. 

* * * 


During the past week lyric drama’s 
orchard was both barren and fruitful 
here. The twenty-fifth anniversary—a 
few months late—of the American and 
Philadelphia premiére of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was celebrated on Monday 
at the Metropolitan by a performance of 
that work by Behrens Opera. Club and 
under the baton of the original leader, 
Gustav Hinrichs. This authoritative 
conductor, who of late years has been 
directing the “Ben Hur” orchestra in 
its reading of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 
rather unappreciated incidental music 
score, strove manfully to emphasize the 
beauties of Mascagni’s work, with which 
he is pre-eminently familiar. The per- 
formance was by amateurs, the audience 
small. A story was current that until 
the day of the performance, the orches- 
tra had not been paid for their share in 
the club’s last offering of the previous 
season. 

* * tk 

On Tuesday night, in the same opera 
house, a startling change of scene is 
manifest. Comes Mr. Gatti’s troupe, 
with “Samson et Dalila,” comes society in 
abundance, comes William J. Guard, and 
comes—Caruso. It is hard to write 
patiently of the kind of reception this 
admired tenor evokes here. Non-music 
lovers storm the Metropolitan. The 
sprinkling of sanity and discriminating 
taste is swamped in a turmoil that sug- 
gests the circus. Hyperboles and su- 
perlatives are as cheap as ordinary con- 
versational monosyllables. The _ press 
augments the confusion with antithetical 


critiques. Caruso is “superb.” Caruso 
is “under a cloud.” Said Robert Louis 
Stevenson: 


“Some like drink 
“In a pint pot. 
“Some like to think- 
“Some not.”’ 


To the present writer and the usually 
reliable Mr. Tubbs of the Bulletin, Sam- 
son seemed a role unsuited to Mr. 
Caruso. In the first place, only those 
who cannot recall the peerless tenor of 
long ago, when his Duke in “Rigoletto” 
was a lyric gem, when his Canio was 
not a thing of overdone melodramatic 
spasms and breathy sobs can make ade- 
quate comparison of his present worth 
with that of yesteryear. Caruso to-day 
appears to husband his resources. Most 
of his Tuesday night tones sounded veiled 
and “baritony.” Throaty gurglings af- 
ter dramatic arias do not heighten artis- 
tic effect. Will operatic sobs never have 
their day like Bob Acres’ damns? 

And then French opera is manifestly 
not the Italian tenor’s forte. His Sam- 
son, at least in dramatic sincerity, and 
appropriate vocal expression of tragic 
force is inferior to that of Charles Dal- 
morés. No one can compare that con- 
scientious French singer’s vocal gifts 
even with the Caruso of to-day, but Dal- 
morés has unfailing taste. That atones 
for many deficiencies. 

Mme. Homer’s acting lacked the siren 
touch, the rather ubiquitous “Vampire” 
allurements of the movies, that for once 
are in place in Saint-Saéns’s noble opera. 
The vast audience seemed to feel that 
her glorious voice made amends. In these 
days when the hyphen is the ugly duck- 
ling of the typographical storehouse, the 
word lyrico-dramatic may be thought 
offensive. It used to be considered de- 
scriptive of the art of opera, and when 
only the first part of the epithet is em- 
phasized, what becomes of Richard Wag- 
ner’s ideal? We have costume concert 
then, not real opera. A word in passing 
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as to the Metropolitan’s conception of 
“Samson et Dalila’s” second act settings. 
The scene should suggest the feverish 
Orient, dark, sultry passion, sinister 
tragic overgrown luxuriance. Dalila’s 
residence on Tuesday night might have 
been a Renaissance palace in a Renais- 
sance park. And there was a queer sug- 
gestion of the “Tristan” second act 
“props” in that garden seat. The atmos- 
phere of the other sets, however, was 
thoroughly fitting. 
* * x 


Susan Millar’s voice was a novelty at 
the Monday night Boston Symphony con- 
cert, which of course included “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” that had just been danced 
by the Russian ballet a few days before. 
Perhaps our orchestra conductors believe 
that you can spoil a good thing by repe- 
tition. At any rate they seem to act on 
that assumption. As for Miss Millar, 
rather apparent stage fright seemed to 
give her “a monstrous small voice,” but 
she has gifts and they will undoubtedly 
be developed. Rosa Raisa suffered from 
somewhat the same affliction when she 
made her début here a few seasons ago 
in “Cristoforo Colombo.” Now we hear 
that she is winning genuine laurels in 
Chicago. 


* * * 


Speaking of instrumental music, Wal- 
ter Damrosch is about to offer an in- 
teresting novelty here tonight, when his 
New York Symphony Orchestra will in- 
terpret César Franck’s musical poem, 
“Les Djinns.” Harold Bauer will supply 
the piano portions. There is indeed a 
mine of good material in Franck, of 
which Americans know virtually noth- 
ing. Surely even a_ succes d’estime 
achieved by the opera of “Hulda” would 
be more worth while than a “Prince 
Igor” or a “Madame Sans-Géne.” The 
concert stage knows “The Cursed Hunts- 
man,” “Les Béatitudes,” the exquisite 
Symphony in D Minor and some highly 
spiritualized chamber music pieces. But 
Franck’s art is far too great to be denied 
further exploration. Belgian relief en- 
terprises with a musical bent might well 
exploit his rare genius. 





Elsie Baker Pleases Large Audiences in 
Houston, Tex. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 23.—Elsie Baker, 
contralto, gave a pleasing program be- 
fore an audience of 1000 Thursday eve- 
ning in the City Auditorium. Miss 
Baker’s matinée on the following day in 
the same auditorium pleased an even 
larger crowd. Sam _ T. Swinford of 
Houston was the accompanist. W. H. 
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HOW IT WORKS OUT 








The Outlook for the American Singer 


By PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH in The Three Arts Club Journal 








URING the past few years a change 

has been very slowly coming over the 
minds of the American public in regard 
to recognizing their own singers. It is 
now possible for a singer to obtain rec- 
ognition in this country without the label 
“Made in Europe.” This change has 
been coming very slowly and there are 
still many unbelievers who need conver- 
sion. Much of their change of mind in 
regard to American training is owing 
to the earnest efforts of John C. Freund, 
the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, our lead- 
ing musical weekly, who declared our 
“Musical Independence” right here in 
Philadelphia in a splendid address before 


the Music Teachers’ Association. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, 
that, excepting Whitehill, all the soloists 
who took part in the wonderful produc- 
tion of the Mahler Symphony last season 
under Mr. Stokowski, were trained en- 
tirely in America. Again this season 
three out of four soloists for the Bach 
Passion are American trained. How long 
will the unbelievers continue in the 
stupid belief that efficiency in singing is 
a matter of post-office address? Is there 
any reason why one cannot learn as well 
in Philadelphia as at Frankfort or Dres- 
den? Of course, it is largely a matter of 
teaching, and it is perfectly fair to say 
that there is no better teaching to be 
had in Europe than in America. So far 
as singers are concerned, all the old mas- 
ters, who made the great singers of the 
past, are dead—Lamperti, Sbriglia, Mar- 
chesi, Viardot-Garcia, La Borde, etc.— 
and their mantles, so far as we have been 
able to observe, have not fallen on any 
special locality on the other side. 

So far as training the voice is con- 


cerned, there is no more need of the young 
singer going to Europe than there is for 
her going to Nova Zembla. Certainly, 
travel and observation are valuable-— 
most valuable—and when the singer is a 
competent artist it should be part of his 
equipment. But why submit our girls 
to the totally un-American idea of the 
large cities of Europe unless they have 
such extraordinary talent that it is worth 
while to risk it? 

The only advantage of going to Europe 
is to become an opera singer. In the 
cities of Europe, in ordinary times, one 
can hear many operas, not very well 
sung, but at cheap prices. In these 
opera houses young singers can get stage 
experience and routine. But only one in 
a thousand ever reaches this stage. What 
is the use of the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine trying it? 

Let us hope the time is not far distant 
when all the large cities of America will 
have a season of opera each year with 
a local chorus and orchestra. Most of 
the réles can be sung by local singers 
with visiting artists for the “leads.” The 
gifted young American singers can thus 
obtain stage experience and gradually 
rise to “guesting” in leading roles. We 
could produce good opera without extrav- 
agant salaries or prices and our talented 
girls could exploit their lovely voices 
without the torture of European experi- 
ences—some of which do not get into 
print. 

We do not ask that our singers be 
heard because they are American, but 
we do insist that they shall not be re- 
fused opportunity because they are 
American. We only ask that they be 
given an equal chance with those from 
abroad and that they be heard on their 
merits. 

The American girl is about the keen- 
est, smartest and most self-reliant ar- 


ticle in petticoats that walks the foot- 
stool, and she can hold her own if she be 
given a chance. Her opportunity is now 
at hand. The possibility of getting abroad 
to study during the past two years has 
taught her that it is not necessary. Now 
she has only to study hard and prove 
herself when her opportunity comes. It 
is coming nearer every year. The un- 
believers are becoming fewer. 





LYDIA LOCKE WINS PRAISE 





Soprano’s Florid Singing Enjoyed in 
Lawrence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Nov. 26.—Lydia 
Locke, the prominent coloratura soprano, 
gave a very successful concert here last 
evening at the opera house under the 
auspices of St. Mary’s Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. Her singing of the arias “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto” and “Lo, Hear 
the Gentle Lark” proved her a skilled 
singer of florid music, while in her songs 
she showed the ability to interpret with 
feeling and much sentiment. She was 
given a rousing reception. Appearing 
with her in the program were Frederic 
Gerard, violinist; Maurice La Farge, ac- 
companist, and Mr. Franklin, who pro- 
vided the flute obbligato. Miss Locke’s 
charming presence won her many ad- 
mirers, as well as her singing, her ap- 
pearance in an Oriental gown being .al- 
together ravishing. 

After the concert she was tendered a 
reception by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice J. 
Curran at “The Croft” at Andover, 
where many prominent persons gathered 
to meet her and congratulated her. 





Musical Society of Watertown, N. Y., 
Presents Julia Culp 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Mme. 
Julia Culp, the Dutch contralto, ap- 
peared in recital yesterday under the au- 
spices of the Musical Society. Coenraad 
v. Bos, pianist, was Mme. Culp’s artistic 
assistant. The attendance at the concert 
assures the success of the Musical So- 
ciety course, which includes the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Ernest Kun- 
wald, director, Jan. 15, and Reinald 


Werrenrath, baritone, and David Hoch- 
stein, violinist, in joint recital i 3 19. 





MILDRED GRAHAM’S SUCCESS 


Soprano Heard Pleasurably with Janser 
Players in Springfield, Mass. 


Mildred Graham, the New York so- 
prano, scored a decided success as solo- 
ist at the concert of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, Emil K. 
Janser, conductor, on Sunday, Nov. 26. 
She sang the aria, “Dich theure Halle” 
from “Tannhauser,” with the orchestra 
thrillingly, adding as an encore Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “Sunshine Song,” and 
for her group gave songs by Ross, 
Homer and Turner-Maley, with piano 
accompaniment. These were so well re- 
ceived that she was obliged to add an 
extra, giving Clough-Leighter’s ‘“‘Who 
Knows?” The concert was given in the 
new Y. M. C. A. Auditorium before an 
audience of four thousand persons. 

Mme. Graham will accomplish the feat 
of making two concert appearances a 
day, both in December and January this 
year, and, curiously enough, by a coinci- 
dence, on the same date in both months. 
For on Dec. 16 she sings in Yonkers, N. 
Y., in the afternoon and in New York 
City in the evening, while on Jan. 16 she 
gives a song recital in Jersey City in the 
afternoon and appears as soloist for the 
Singers’ Club at Bronxville, N. Y., in 
the evening. 








Engagements for Roxas Pupils 


During the last few weeks five stu- 
dents from the class of Maestro Emilio 
Amico Roxas have been rewarded with 
professional engagements. Lorene Rog- 
ers, the gifted lyric soprano, is engaged 
with the Inter-State Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Mary Peters, soprano, is filling 
concert engagements; Gustave Kaiser, 
baritone, is engaged to sing four weeks 
in December in Boston at a well known 
theater, devoted to high class moving 
—-> along the lines of the New York 

trand and Rialto, while Alvin Eley, 
tenor, and Jules Rigoni, baritone, are 
singing in the “Century Girl” production 
at the Century Theater, New York. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Wesley Weyman began on Tuesday a 
course of six weekly discussions on “The 
Theory of Pianoforte Technique,” based 
on the laws formulated by Prof. Tobias 
Matthay of the London Royal Academy, 
in his “Art of Touch,” at the New York 
studio of Florence McMillan. 

+ a * 


William A. Luyster, for eight years 
instructor of sight singing for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will organize 
a second class for the study of reading 
vocal music, at 220 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Vocalists who desire to ob- 
tain church solo positions this spring will 
be taught to read. 

* * + 


Returning from his November tour, 
Oscar Seagle, the noted baritone, has es- 
tablished himself at the Hotel Majestic, 
2 West Seventy-second Street, where his 
studio apartment will be the “mecca” 
for many professional singers who seek 
his instruction during the winter months. 
A few of them are: Clara Williams, 
formerly of Minneapolis, leading so- 
prano of the Northwest. Miss Williams 
will give a New York recital in the 
spring. 

The First Baptist Church of New York 
has claimed Harold Van Duzee as tenor 
soloist. 

Mildred Langtry made a marked suc- 
cess in her recent Minneapolis recital. 
Such critics as Dr. Nillson and Dr. Caryl 
Storrs praised her beautiful alto voice, 
and her artistic ability won equal recog- 
nition. 

* * * 

Neida Humphrey, a pupil of G. Caru- 
son, the distinguished New York vocal 
instructor, received an ovation when she 
sang with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s orchestra in Pittsburgh last 
month. The young soprano was heard 
in “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and Tosti’s 
“Good-Bye.” 

Other Caruson pupils to achieve suc- 
cess are Elizabeth Brooks, a young so- 
penne from the South, who sang at a 

nefit in St. Matthew’s Church, New 
York, and Lena Mendelson, who is sing- 
ing in concert throughout Texas, and 
who will continue her studies with Mr. 
Caruson next Spring. 


A musicale was given by Winifred 
Bauer at the Burritt Studios, New 
York, the evening of Nov. 18. Miss 
Bauer, with Gustav Saenger, H. Kudlich 
and C. Russell performed Mozart’s B 
Flat Major Quartet. Daniel Yankowitz, 
a gifted young violinist, was heard in 
the Ernst Elegie and in Mr. Saenger’s 
Caprice Espagnole, the latter with the 
sag eed at the piano. 

Thomas Paxton Spink and Elinor 
Castle, both Burritt pupils, were also 
heard. Others taking part were Florence 
Rabinovich, Esther Golub, Millie Guisti, 
Abraham Goldfine and Elsie Reitmann, 
pianists, and Louis Martin, violinist. 

Among the activities of the Sergei 
Klibansky pupils are those of Felice de 
Gregorio, who sang with such success at 
a recent Sunday concert at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel that he was re-engaged for the 
concert on Dec. 3. Helen Weiller has 
been re-engaged for another concert at 
Chickering Hall, Dec. 2. Anne Murray 
Hahn has been engaged as soloist at the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Virginia Magruder has been en- 
gaged to give costume recitals in a num- 
ber of Southern towns, beginning the 
middle of December, in Danville, Va. 
Gilbert Wilson sang with great success 
at a concert given by the Euterpa Club, 
Nov. 23. 

At the last studio musicales the follow- 
ing pupils sang: Valeska Wagner, Eth- 
lyn Lawson, Virginia Magruder, . Emilie 
feng Alvin Gillett, Patricia Murphy, 
Anne Murray Hahn, Felice de Gregorio. 

* oo 


On the evening of Nov. 24, at the 
Misses Patterson Home for Music and 
Art Students, the following program was 
performed by Marva Mitsova, pianist: 


“Nocturnale,” ae ee gg Ballade, 
G Minor, Valse in Flat, Etude in C, 
Chopin; Melody, Dal Young; Intermezzo in 
Octaves, Leschetizsky; Poem, Dubois; Polo- 
naise in E E 

As an encore Miss Mitsova played Rey- 


naldo Hahn’s “Sleeping Bacchante.” She 


‘is a pupil of Wager Swayne and showed 


brilliant gifts. 


* *& * 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the 
faculty, has just closed a series of lec- 


ture recitals upon clavichord music by 
Jean Sinclair, which formed a part of 
the regular history of music course con- 
ducted by Fannie O. Greene. Miss Sin- 
clair’s playing was delightful and the 
possibility of hearing the old masters, 
especially Bach, played upon their chosen 
instruments, was a rare opportunity 
much appreciated by the students. 
* * * 


Louise R. Keppel and Watson H. Gid- 
dings, both pupils of Leslie Hodgson at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
gave an exceedingly enjoyable piano re- 
cital at the school on Monday evening, 
Nov. 27. The program was modern and 
brilliant in character. Both young pian- 
ists appeared together in Arensky’s “Ro- 
mance and Valse, Op. 15, for Two 
Pianos.” Miss Keppel played the Schu- 
mann “Papillons” and numbers by 
Brahms, Chopin and Godard; Mr. Gid- 
dings, works by MacDowell, Brahms, 


Chopin and Liszt. 
* * os 


Michael Zazulak, baritone, pupil of 
Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, since last sum- 
mer has sung twice at Waterbury, Conn., 
and is to return in January for a return 
engagement. He recently gave in New 
York a recital of Russian songs, assisted 
by William Schubert, violinist, of the 
Philharmonic Society. He recently sang 
as soloist in Jersey City at the First 
Congregational Church. 

* ok o* 


The first afternoon musicale of the 
season was given on Nov. 16 at the Hay- 
wood Vocal Studios, at which time Fred- 
erick H. Haywood presented a number of 
his pupils in a program of songs by Mary 
Helen Brown. The songs, which won 
great favor, and the participants were: 
Carrie Sager, soprano; Eleanor Young- 
man, soprano; Emil Asker, tenor; Mrs. 
Frederick H. Haywood, soprano, and 
Jackson C. Kinsey, baritore. 

*” aS x 


One of Sergei Kilbansky’s pupils, Anne 
Murray Hahn, contralto, was engaged by 
the Music League of America for a con- 
cert at Newark, N. J., on Nov. 25 and 
achieved much success. Miss Hahn is 
engaged to sing at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
Dec. 3, and for two appearances at the 
People’s League on Dec. 13 and 18. Be- 
sides she sang a solo with the Rubinstein 
Chorus at the concert of the Rubinstein 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 5. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, another 
Klibansky pupil, is engaged as soloist for 
the “Messiah” performance at Bluffton, 
Ohio, on Dec. 19. 

Lalla B. Cannon, soprano, sang with 


such success at a recent concert in the 
Della Robbia Room at the Hotel Vander- 
bilt, New York, that she was immediately 
re-engaged for three more appearances. 
She will also sing at a Glee Club concert 
at the Y. M. C. A. on Dec. 13. 

Gilbert Wilson, bass, has substituted 
at the Old Reform Church in Brooklyn, 
and at the University Place Church in 
New York. 

Louise Davidson is engaged for cos- 
tume recitals in Atlanta, Ga., and in 
Florida during January. 

* * * 


Violet Dalziel, soprano, a Miller Vocal 
Art-Science student of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, was the soloist with the Haydn 
Male Chorus of Utica, N. Y., Nov. 13. 
She sang the solos in “The Martyrs” by 
Maunder, and also a group of songs. 

On Dec. 9 Miss Dalziel will be the 
assisting artist at a concert given by the 
Park Hill Quartet, at Park Hill, Yonkers. 

Irene Williams, soprano, another artist 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, assisted with 
songs at the Pleides Club early in No- 
vember and was scheduled as one of the 
artists in the recital of Mana Zucca 
compositions, before the same organiza- 
tion, Dec. 3. 

Among other recent engagements Miss 
Williams gave a recital, assisted by Mr. 
Nagley, pianist, at the home of Mrs. 
Holter, Mount Kisco. This was the sec- 
ond program in a series of musicales 
arranged by Mrs. Holter and Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond. 

* * * 


Among the pupils of Louis Arthur 
Russell, Samuel E. Craig, lyric tenor, is 
advancing in public favor. In a recent 
performance of the “Creation” in the 
auditorium of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church Mr. Craig won much 
commendation for his work, especially 
in the aria, “In Native Worth.” Two 
song recitals by Mrs. Jessie Marshall and 
Marie Alta Stone and a pianoforte re- 
cital by Eva Snell are announced for the 
January Series in New York, Newark 
and Paterson. The semi-public vocal 
clinics are announced to open the third 
Friday of this month. 

+ * * 


Arthur Lawrason, the vocal teacher 
who has numbered among his pupils 
Anna _ Fitziu, Lina Abarbanell, e- 
gina Vicarino, Louise Gunning, Lenora 
Sparks and many other operatic singers, 
recently returned from London where he 
was called to coach Ida Adams for her 
part in a musical production. Mr. 
Lawrason has taken new studios in the 
Nevada Apartment House. 
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DAMROSCH OFFERS 
FRENCH NOVELTIES 


Debussy Dances and Ravel Work 
Given in Symphony’s 
Matinee 


Chief interest in the Symphony So- 
ciety’s concert at Aolian Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon centered in Debussy’s 
“Danse Sacrée” and “Danse Profane” 
for harp and strings, and Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for harp, strings, 
flute and clarinet. Carlos Salzédo, the 
noted harpist, was soloist in these num- 
bers, which were unfamiliar to most 
hearers, the Ravel work said to be played 
for the first time here. Mr. Damrosch 
also introduced Bach’s Suite in C, ar- 
ranged for modern orchestra by himself, 
or by Felix Weingartner (the house pro- 
gram and the program notes differ) and 
concluded the concert with the Elgar 
“Enigma” Variations, which he has 
given at his concerts several times. _ 

The Ravel number, closely following 
the Debussy, showed the marked simi- 
larity between the work of the two 
French composers. The Introduction be- 
gins with a melody for orchestra, accom- 
panied by sweeping arpeggios for harp. 
Toward the close of the Allegro is a ca- 
denza for the solo instrument, written, 
it appears, to demonstrate its possibili- 
ties and to afford the performer an op- 
portunity of displaying his ability as a 
virtuoso. Mr. Salzédo played with high- 
ly finished skill in this number, following 
his artistic performance in the Debussy 
work, where he had more occasion to 
prove himself a master of tonal color- 
ing. 
Tidwsie’s “Danse Sacrée” and “Danse 
Profane,” which follow each other with- 
out interruption, were played by Mr. 
Salzédo and the Little Symphony Orches- 
tra at one of Yvette Guilbert’s recitals 
some time ago. The stunning harmonies 
of the “Danse Sacrée” and the capti- 
vating rhythms of the waltz theme in 
the “Danse Profane” were heard with 
evident pleasure. 





The Bach “Gavotte,” “Forlane” (Ven- _ 


etian Dance) ‘and “Bourée” of the Suite 
in C sounded heavy and scarcely in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the work when 
subjected to the wider scope of the large 
orchestra. Bach designed them for an 
intimate hearing, where their charm and 
delicacy are best maintained. On this 
occasion the music was agreeable enough 
and greatly enjoyed. 

Mr. Damrosch prefaced the “Enigma” 
Variations with a few explanatory re- 
marks, saying that the hearers would 
appreciate the number better if they ap- 
plied each variation to a _ particular 
friend, instead of trying to decipher the 
initials of the friends whom Elgar had 
in mind when he composed this work. In 
brief, Mr. Damrosch said, “One variation 


reminds me very much of a certain ex- 
President and African explorer, but if 
you have one of your own friends in 
mind when you hear it, you will enjoy 
it better.” When this particular varia- 
tion was played the audience recailed his 
remark and chuckled. H. B. 


MAY PETERSON WINS 
MILWAUKEE'S FAVOR 


Wisconsin Soprano Soloist with 
Chicago Symrhony—4000 
Hear Zeitz Players 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 1.—May Peterson, 
soprano, a former Wisconsin girl, was 
the soloist at the concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Monday 
evening, Miss Peterson being heard here 
for the first time since her successes in 
Paris. Miss Peterson revealed a lyric 
soprano of exquisite quality, excellent 
musicianship and artistry in its use, and 
a radiant personality. After: singing 
arias by Mozart and Charpentier she 
was recalled a dozen times, adding four 
encore numbers, with accompaniments 
played by Adams Buell. Miss Peterson’s 


success was emphatic. 

Frederick Stock directed a surpassing 
re-creation of Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony and a virtuosic revealment of 
Reger’s Romantic Suite. 

A popular concert was given by the 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra Sun- 
day afternoon, under the direction of 
Hermann A. Zeitz. The orchestra played 
to an audience of 4000 persons. Amy 
Emerson Neill, violinist, was the soloist; 
she proved a young artist of exceptional 
talent and equipment, and her musicianly 
interpretation of the solo part in Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” aroused a well 
merited ovation. The orchestral part 
was well played. 

Albert Kraemer, conductor of the 
Mannerchor, has recovered sufficiently to 
be present at rehearsals of the society 
and will direct a concert next week. 

J. E. McC. 











William Simmons in New York Concert 


At the concert given in the Great 
Northern Hotel, New York, on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 26, by the Max Barr Trio, 
William Simmons, the gifted baritone, 
appeared as soloist. He sang the Pro- 
logue from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” by 
request and two groups of songs by Pur- 
cell, Broadwood, La Forge, Lover and 
Busch and was received with great favor 
by his audience. The trio, comprising 
Messrs. Barr, Kelley and Sofer, gave ad- 
mirable performances of Flotow’s “Stra- 
della” Overture and compositions by 
Benoist, Grainger, Godard and Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Barr also played solo pieces 
by d’Ambrosio and Schubert. 


SPALDING REPEATS 
SUITE IN NEW YORK 


Young American Virtuoso Gives 
His Second Recital of 
Season in Metropolis 


ALBERT SPALDING, violinist, recital, Sat- 
urday afternoon, AColian Hall. Accom- 
panist, André Benoist. The program: 





Sonata in @ Minor, Tartini; Siciliano and 
Allegro, violin alone, Bach; Concerto A 
Minor, Spohr; Suite in C Major, Albert 
Spalding ;sx Andantino Quietoso, César Franck; 
“Remembering,” Arthur Whiting; “Wiener 
Gruss,’ Walter Henry Rothwell; Polonaise in 
D, Wieniawski. 





It must be cruel punishment for the 
blind myrmidons of the foreign in music 
to hear this young American—to find 
that Albert Spalding lacks none of the 
qualities that distinguish the vaunted 
virtuosos from over the waters. But 
Mr. Spalding is more than a standard- 
bearer of American art, he is an inter- 
national artist. 


Mr. Spalding made the “Gesang- 
szene,” the best of Spohr’s concertos, 
throb with warmth and sentiment—a 
little less from an artist and the work 
would sound insignificant in spots. He 
presented his own Suite again (the first 
hearing was during last year) and 
evoked a miniature riot when he had 
swept through the Fantasia finale. The 
virtuoso accompanying the _ violinist— 
André Benoist—couldn’t hide behind the 
unobtrusiveness of his rédle with the 
Spalding composition; the audience rec- 
ognized the demands made on the pianist 
and gave him a great share of applause. 
This pianist deserves an article by him- 
self, so let us at least point out that Mr. 
—" is the accompanist transcenden- 
tal. 

The Bach and Tartini were both satis- 
fying examples of the violinist’s gifts. 
“Remembering,” by Arthur Whiting, 
turned out to be a tuneful adaptation of 
the composer’s piano suite and in the 
style that Mr. Spalding enjoys. Conduc- 
tor Rothwell’s “Wiener Gruss” was an- 
other grateful number. Mr. Spalding 
might as well make his printed programs 
longer, for the audience keeps him any- 
way (and then it might learn the names 
of some of his own works given as ex- 
tras). Of course, he exulted with his 
own real American themes. A. &. 





EVELYN STARR IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist Again Establishes Her 
Position Among Foremost 
of Women Players 


EVELYN STARR, violinist, recital, Comedy 
Theater, afternoon, Dec. 4. Accompanist, 
Richard Epstein. The program: 





“Air ” 
’ 
Sgam- 


in C Minor, Beethoven; 
Goldmark; “Serenata Napolitana,’”’ 
bati; “Minuetto,’ “Gavotte,” Marchand- 
Press ; “Les Petits Moulins,” Couperin-Press; 
Concerto in E Minor, Nardini; ‘Melodie,’ 
Stojowski; “Le Petit Berger,’ Debussy; 
“Scherzo Tarantelle,” Wieniawski. 


Sonata 


Miss Starr is one of the most tasteful, 
musical and intelligent of the younger 
violinists. By temperament and intui- 
tion, as welk as by her acquired attain- 
ments, she ranks among the foremost 
players of her sex and for one of her 
years displays remarkably fine balance in 
her performances. Besides, the utmost 
sincerity of intention and sobriety of 
method distinguish the work she does; 


there is never a suggestion of super- 
ficial artifice or empty display. She 
bends her best efforts to a consumma- 
tion of the purposes of the composer, to 
the ideal of pure musical expression. In 
this she is signally successful. 

Tonal beauty, technical adroitness and 
something of an individual perception 
she has shown from the time of her début 
here, and she has poise and a true appre- 
ciation of style. Her Beethoven sonata 





CHICAGO HAS TRULY 
AMERICAN COMPANY 


Most of the Leading and Lesser 
Roles in Campanini Opera 
Taken by Native Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 2, 1916. 


MERICAN opera singers, to the 

confusion of critics who insist that 
opera must have the European touch, are 
the backbone of German opera in Cam- 
panini’s organization this year, and play- 
ing an important part also in the French 
and Italian productions. “Die Walkiire” 
was given last Sunday with only one 
European in the cast. Except for Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, who was Briinhildeé, 
every réle was taken by an American 
singer, native born and largely native 
trained. Francis Maclennan, as Sieg- 
mund; Marcia Van Dresser, Sieglinde; 
Clarence Whitehill, Wotan; James God- 
dard, Hunding; Cyrena Van Gordon, as 


Fricka, and Mabel Preston Hall, Mar- 
guerite Buckler, Hazel Eden, Irene Paw- 
loska, Virginia Shaffer and Alma Peter- 
son as the Valkyries, sang a perform- 
ance which the critics acclaimed as the 
greatest production of “Die Walkiire” 
yet witnessed in Chicago. 

“Die Gétterdimmerung” shows but 
three European names—Journet, Beck 





and Matzenauer; “Tannhauser” shows 
but two, Beck and Dua; and all the prin- 
cipal parts in “Die K6énigskinder” are 
taken by Americans. Humperdinck’s 
opera shows but three European names 
—Dua, Beck and Nicolay; but the prin- 
cipal réles fall to Francis Maclennan, 
Geraldine Farrar, Clarence Whitehill, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Louis Kreidler and 
Leta Mae Forsaith, Americans all. 

The principal réles in Massenet’s 
operas will be taken by Mary Garden and 
Elizabeth Amsden; Geraldine Farrar is 
starring in “Carmen” and the Puccini 
operas; Florence Easton in “Pagliacci” 
and Wagnerian operas takes the leading 
roles; Marcia Van Dresser, Olive Frem- 
stad, Marguerite Buckler, Myrna Shar- 
low and Florence Macbeth are playing 
the leading feminine réles in a number 
of operas; and “Hansel and Gretel” and 
Victor Herbert’s two operas are given 
in English, with American talent almost 
exclusively. The American singers, be- 
sides taking more leading réles than 
singers of any other nationality, are 
playing the lion’s share of the minor 
réles, making the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this year what it should be—an 
American company. 


Telephone Company’s Chorus 


The Bell Telephone Male Chorus of 
eighty-five voices, Daniel Protheroe, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in Austin last Tuesday. William 
Davies, tenor; Herman O. DeBoer, bari- 
tone; Rolland H. Bennett, basso, and 
John A. Looby, tenor, were the soloists. 

The Chicago Lyric Club, John Loring 
Cook, director, sang Rhys-Herbert’s 
“Lost Chord,” and a sextet by Chadwick 
for women’s voices, at its concert las 
night. : 


Ella La Forge Murphy, soprano, and 
Herbert Gould, basso, sang in Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute, last Sunday evening. 

Myrna Sharlow and Rudolf Reuter 
gave a soprano and piano recital Sunday 
afternoon at the South Shore Country 
Club. Miss Sharlow’s young, lovely voice 
was exquisite in the “Bird Song” from 
“T Pagliacci,” and her singing of ry 
Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” showed her to be 
an artist in lieder. Mr. Reuter’s piano 
playing was sparkling, interesting, alive. 

Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, sang 
a program of English, French and Amer- 
ican songs before the Press Club of Chi- 
cago last week. She was well received. 

Sidney Arno Dietch was accompanist 
for Myrna Sharlow at the Wilmette 
Country Club last week, and for Myrtle 
Moses before Jewish societies. He will 
play for Christine Miller in January. 

A. L. Shynman, one of Chicago’s 
younger pianists, has been chosen by 
Charles Dalmorés as his accompanist in 
his season’s engagements, and for his 
trip to the Pacific Coast after the opera 
season is over. 

Robert Yale Smith of the Bush Con- 
servatory faculty has been appointed ac- 
companist for Evan Williams for the 
Middle West. 

To Revive “Barber” and “Falstaff” 

The unprecedented success of Amelita 
Galli-Curci has led Campanini to revive 
the “Barbiere di Siviglia,” in which 
Mme. Galli-Curci will play her own ac- 


-companiments in the music-lesson scene. 


“Falstaff” is also slated for an ap- 
pearance in Chicago, with Giacomo 
Rimini playing the part of the fat knight. 
Campanini has probably conducted this 
opera more times than any other con- 


ductor. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


last Monday showed her sense of its 
poetic content to be supported by in- 
stinctive feeling for proportion and de- 
sign. She phrased beautifully and both 
she and Mr. Epstein—who played the 
piano portion exquisitely—preserved the 
proper relation of parts throughout. 
Miss Starr played the “Air” of Gold- 


‘mark with much warmth and earned ap- 


proval for her delivery of the other prin- 
cipal numbers of her list. It must be 
confessed, though, that the acoustics of 
the Comedy Theater are not best adapted 
to the demands of musical performance. 
They have a deadening quality, which 
casts a leaden spell of monotony over the 
whole proceeding. mi We Fe 


FLONZALEYS HONOR 
FOUNDER’S MEMORY 


Music that de Coppet Loved 
Played in Quartet’s New 
York Concert 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s first New 
York concert of the season in A®olian 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week 
took the form of a memorial to the great 
Quartet’s founder and patron, Edward 
J. de Coppet.” The adagio ma non trop- 
po from Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 127, 
Mozart’s Quartet in C Major and Sme- 
tana’s “Aus meinen Leben” were played 
—each of these intimately associated 
with the defunct. On the afternoon of 
his death Mr. de Coppet heard the four 


artists play the Beethoven number at 
his home—the last music he listened to; 
of the Mozart work he was exceedingly 
fond and he cherished the pete vette, d 
quartet of Smetana all the more as it 
conveyed pathetically an intimation of 
its composer’s tragic affliction, deafness, 
with which he himself was partially 
smitten. 

A huge audience, which gave the Flon- 
zaleys a wonderful greeting when they 
came into view, was favored with mov- 
ingly beautiful and warmly communica- 
tive presentations of all this music. 
Filled with the sense of their touching 
task, the artists played as even they have 
seldom done, and the vitality and glow of 
the performance was reinforced and ele- 
vated by the reverential spirit which per- 
vaded it. 

Beethoven’s transcendent adagio was 
voiced in the manner of a solemn but 
tender rite and both the Mozart and Sme- 
tana quartets seemed quickened by the 
same elements of heightened sentiment. 
In particular the last-named was superb 
both in the splendid rhythmic verve and 
color of the dance movements and the 
more deeply felt and personal sections— 
in especially the illimitably pathetic clos- 
ing measures vf the finale. H. F. P. 











Edgar Schofield Returns from Canadian 
Tour 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bari- 
tone, has returned from a successful con- 
cert tour of western Canada, during 
which he furnished the chief support to 
Mme. Edvina, the Canadian soprano. Mr. 
Schofield sang in Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Vancouver and everywhere 
was received with enthusiasm. e is to 
, a his first New York recital Wednes- 

ay afternoon, Dec. 13, at AZolian Hall. 
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Carl Diton, pianist of Talladega, Ala., 
appeared recently in several recitals in 
Southern institutions. 


* K * 

The Flonzaley Quartet at Springfield, 
Ohio, on Nov. 24 was heard by a great 
audience of the Women’s Music Club of 
that city. 

* * * 

Charlotte Williams Hills, soprano, was 
the assisting soloist at the Sousa band 
concert given in the Boston Opera House, 
Nov. 26. 

* * * 

Phillida Ashley gave a recital in Plain- 
field, N. J., on Nov. 23 at the residence 
of Mrs. A. H. Atterbury, under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Club. She was as- 
sisted by Grace Carroll. 


* * * 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the com- 
poser, gave a largely attended recital at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s Colleges, 
Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 25, with Tsianina, 
the Indian princess. 

* * * 

Henry Rowley, the baritone, sang an 
aria from Puccini’s “Le Villi” and a duet 
from “Manon” with Selma Siegel before 
the National Opera Club of America at 
the Waldorf, New York, Nov. 22. 

* * * 


Albany Ritchie, concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Seattle, 
Wash., gave a recital in Tacoma, Wash., 
recently, with Mrs. Ritchie as accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

Mischa Elman, violinist, appeared at 
the Krueger Auditorium, Newark, N. J., 
on Nov. 24, under the local management 
of Frederick N. Sommer. Philip Gordon 
accompanied artistically. 

* * x 

Helen Whiting was recently appointed 
organist of the First M. E. Church of 
Washington, Pa., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Harry A. 
Jones. 

* * * 

Thomas F. O’Neil has been appointed 
violin instructor at the Academy of Holy 
Name in Troy, N. Y., to succeed the 
late Robert E. Foote of the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music. 

* 2K * 


Elliot W. Zerkle, baritone, who has 
been coached by Sadie Gere Thomas, 
Baltimore vocal instructor, has just been 
appointed baritone at the Madison 
Avenue Temple in Baltimore. 

ok * * 


The Arion Singing Society of Newark, 
N. J., Johannes Werschinger, conductor, 
gave a concert on Nov. 28. The soloists 
were Christine Schutz, contralto; Al- 
bert Janpolski, baritone, and Robert 
Thrane, ’cellist. 


* * ok 

A concert was given Nov. 29 in Irving- 
ton, N. J., at the First Reformed Church 
by Elizabeth Denman, organist; Dorothy 
Bowerman, pianist, Mrs. Harold A. 
Smith, soprano, and Howell M. Stillman, 
tenor. 

* * * 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 29, at 
Warren, Ohio, Dana’s Musical Institute 
Symphony Orchestra of forty-five play- 
ers, under the direction of Lynn B. Dana, 
presented the 1867th program of the 
school 

* * * 

Vesta Wik-Thyden, soprano, scored a 
success Nov. 26, when she appeared in 
Worcester, Mass., as soloist with the 
Bancroft Orchestra, Hazel G. Dann, con- 
ductor, in the weekly concert given at 
the Bancroft Hotel. ps 


* * * 


Alfred De Manby delighted the mem- 
bers of the Writers’ Club of Brooklyn at 
their annual dinner in the Hotel Mo- 
hawk on Nov. 18, singing among other 
baritone solos, “Where My Caravan Has 
Rested.” , 

a *” * 

Mrs. George P. Eustis inaugurated in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, the series of 
four chamber music concerts which she 
has arranged for members of the Boston 
String Quartet. The concerts are for 
local charities. 

* * * 

Marguerite Wilson Maas, pianist and 
composer, gave a recital at the Arundell 
Club, in Baltimore, Dec. 2, performing 
two of her original compositions, “Rain 
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in the Park at Night” and “August 
Afternoon.” 
* * of 
The Ladies Musical Club, of Seattle, 
Wash., heard a lecture on “Colonial and 
Early Ecclesiastical Music,” by Dr. B. C. 
Blodgett, member of the faculty of Le- 
land Stanford University of California, 
on Nov. 27. 
ok ck oo 
Dr. Ernest T. Winchester, organist of 
St. Mary’s Church, Albany, N. Y., gave 
an organ recital on the new organ in 
Centennial Hall, recently, assisted by 
Nellie Myers Winchester, soprano, and 
Lawrence L. Dick, tenor, of Utica, N. Y. 
* 


The Polish National Band, Orchestra 
and Choir Society of Milwaukee, Wis., 
filed articles of incorporation at Mad- 
ison recently. The incorporators are: 
Michael Kopela, M. Kowalski and 
W. Sobanski. es te 


Bertha Barnes, mezzo-contralto of 
Boston, was heard in a song recital at 
the City Banquet Hall of Dover, N. H., 
on Nov. 10. Grace Card, soprano of 
Dover, and Bernice Marr, accompanist, 
assisted. 

* * * 

The forty-seventh organ recital of the 
New England Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists was played in the 
First Church in Boston on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 23, by Arthur S. Hvde, 
organist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York. x 

 * * 


Edith Castle, Boston contralto, has 
been appointed chairman of the music 
committee of the Professional Woman’s 
Club of that city in connection with the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. : 

* * 


The Southwick (Mass.) Choral Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of G. Curtis 
Munson, gave a concert at the Methodist 
Church on Nov. 26. The soloists were 
Jennie Sathery, Ruth Case, John Case, 
Ralph Griffin, Harold Hudson and Law- 
rence Henry. 

* * * 

Two weeks of opera will be given in 
Tampa, Fla., during January by the 
Mancini Opera Company, under Americo 
Mancini, at the Centro Asturiano, Ybor 
City and the Tampa Bay Casino. Two 
performances will be given in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., across the bay. 

ok ok * 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox, the con- 
cert contralto, was a guest of Dayton 
(O.) friends recently, stopping on her 
way east from a western concert tour. 
At the apartments of Mrs. M. Cohen at 
the ,Miami Hotel, Mme. Hassler-Fox 
sang a brief program to the delight of'a 
few who were informally invited. 

* * ok 


Zoé Cheshire, harpist, was the soloist 
at a reception given by Mr. Henry Steig- 
ner and Dr. George C. Haas at their 
New York residence on Nov. 29. On 
Dec. 14 Miss Cheshire will play at the 
luncheon given by The Colonial Dames 
of America at their club house in 
Brooklyn. 

* ok * 

The program which Gaylord Yost, 
violinist, arranged for his recital on Nov. 
28, in Indianapolis, was attractive and 
interesting, including compositions by 
Handel, Brahms-Joachim, Sinding, Bach- 
Franko, Sarasate, Kreisler, Spalding 
and Yost. Orville Coppock was at the 
plano. x * «* 


Rose Stuck, pianist, of Rochester, 
N. Y., gave a recital recently, assisted 
) Mrs. W. Van Allen, soprano, the 

isses Knope and George Knope, in vio- 
lin and piano numbers. A recital was 
given in Rochester the same week by 
pupils of Ida Enkofer, pianist, assisted 
by Harold Palee, violinist. 


At Indiana, Pa., on Nov. 28, John Orr 
Stewart, the American baritone and 
teacher, was heard in an unusual recital 
program at the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal here last evening. Mr. Stewart was 
heard to much advantage. Rexford D. 
Colburn, pianist, and Earl D. Stout, ac- 
companist, assisted Mr. Stewart. 

* 

Walter Whiting, violinist, pupil of 

Theodore Rentz, Pittsburgh: William 


Carson, tenor, pupil of Carlo Minetti, 
Pittsburgh, and MacDonald Weaver, or- 
ganist of Second Presbyterian Church, 
in the same city, are meeting with suc- 
cess in a series of concerts in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. 

* * * 

A concert for the benefit of patriotic 
societies was given on Tuesday, Nov. 14, 
at Fort Erie, Ont., by Mrs. Badrig Var- 
tan Guevchenian, tenor; Mrs. Adelaide 
Burns Wood, soprano; Inez Whittaker, 
pianist; Mrs. Hubert Mills Chester, ac- 
companist; Julia Ball, accompanist, with 
Rev. A. C. Mackintosh, chairman. 

* ok * 


The new Imperial Concert Company 
of Troy, N. Y., gave its first concert at 
Larkin Hall, Cohoes, N. Y., recently. The 
company comprises Mrs. Olive S. Fitz- 
john, soprano; Mary E. Ross, pianist; 
Edmund D. Northrup, baritone; Willard 
D. Lawrence, ’cellist, and Clarence 
Philip, violinist. 

* * 

John J. Blackmore, Tacoma pianist, 
has returned from a concert tour of 
Eastern Washington, accompanied by 
Mrs. Romayne Jansen, Seattle, contralto. 
Concerts were given in North Yakima 
and in Ellensberg and the artists have 
been engaged to fill return bookings 
during the holidays. 

* * * 

George Copeland, pianist; Virginia 
Walker, harpist; Albert Stoessel, violin- 
ist, and Mario Laurenti, baritone, ap- 
peared with Mrs. Fiske, the actress, in 
a program given at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Sunday night, Nov. 26, 
in aid of the educational work being con- 
ducted by the Millennium Guild. 


* ok * 


Anna Murray Hahn, contralto, ap- 
peared in recital in Newark, N. J., on 
Nov. 25, at Recital Hall. Cornelius 
Estill, accompanist, contributed several 
piano solos. The concert was arranged 
by Emil Hoffman. Philip Gordon lec- 
tured in Burnet St. School, Newark, 
N. J., on Nov. 25. His subject was Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser.” 

* * ok 


The oratorio, “Ruth,” which was given 
under the direction of Organist Frank C. 
Hill in the First Methodist Church of 
Meriden, Conn., recently, was so succes3- 
ful that it was repeated. The soloists 
were Mrs. Howard B. Hall, Mrs. Charles 
M. Allen, Lillian Oefinger and Wells 
Rockwell. Frank Dunwell Walter was‘ 
at the piano. 

* * * 

The Indianapolis Conservatory gave 
its first faculty concert of the season 
Nov. 27, introducing several new mem- 
bers in Adelaide Conte, of Florence, 
Charles Mackey, of Harrisburg, Pa., and 
John Thompson. Contributing to the 
program were Ferdinand Schaeffer, Wil- 
liam Zerffi, Carol Waite and John 
Gunder. " 

* ok 


The Musicians’ Union of Bridgeport, 
Conn., presented a unique spectacle when 
it paraded the principal streets of the 
city with five bands, numbering 200 men 
drawn from pacers every band and 
orchestra in the city. The parade was in 
honor of Joseph N. Weber, national pres- 
ident of the A. F. M., and James Gamble, 
national secretary of that organization. 

* * * 


A number of music-lovers of Hamp- 
den, Mass., met in the Baptist Church on 
Nov. 25 and organized the Hampden 
Singing Society. The officers are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. F. J. Kenworthy, president; 
Leroy Noble, vice-president; Mrs. Lora 
A. Pease, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
Bessie Bennett, librarian; Mrs. Stock- 
bridge Smith, musical director. 

* *” * 


At the First Presbyterian Church, 
Danville, Va., Nov: 22, Jessie Brewer, 
organist, gave a public recital, assisted 
bv Marie L. S. Connor, violinist, and 
Mrs. John T. Watson, Jr., soprano, all 
local musicians. Miss Brewer is a per- 
former of considerable ability, her prin- 
cipal training having been under William 
C. Carl. 

* * * 

Pupils of Lena Palmer gave an enjoy- 
able piano recital in the Masonic Temple 
of Morgantown, W. Va., on Nov. 28, be- 
fore a capacity audience. There were 
heard Helen E. Burk, Ruth S. Fleming, 
Fietta M. Hazan, Elizabeth D. Loyd, 
Elizabeth G. McNeill, Emilie  L. 
Schmeichel, Mildred Simpson and Mary 
Stewart. 

o* + *” 

Frances Johnson held the first in a 
series of pupils’ piano recitals in her 
studio. Huntington, W. Va., on Nov. 25. 
The following young pupils played: 
Helen Walburn, Jennie Love, Katherine 
Hays, Dorothy Minter, Elizabeth Prindle, 
John Parsons, Celeste Homrich, Elizabeth 
Gwinn, Allene Drake, Juliet Wiles, Lena 
Codo, Bettie Wolf, Thelma Smith and 
Gene Egerton. 


A much enjoyed concert was given 
recently at the High School gymnasium 
at Mineral, Wash. Those taking part 
were Pearl Rowe, Esther Bemis, Stella 
Hard, Myrtle Cook, Katherine Campbell, 
Myrtle Broadbent, Numa Waiste, Bessie 
Hill, Milda Towers, Madeline Bemis, 
Lucille Taft, Phyllis Dean, Gladys 
Trimm, Mrs. Harold, Mrs. Panky, Mrs. 
Lyons, Nancy Gavin, and Marguerite 
Miller. 

ok * a 

The participants at the session of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Friday Morning Musicale 
recently were Mrs. Nina Martin Hatcher, 
Mrs. Harold Lenfestey, Mrs. Dorsey Mc- 
Michael, Mrs. Carl W. Hill, Miss Mor- 
ales, Mrs. W. A. Carter, Nellie Brown, 
Annie Laura Graham, Mrs. Gray, Mrs. 
J. M. Wilkes, Mrs. H. G. Lester, Mrs. 
Harwell and Annie Macfarlane. A minu- 
ette by Helen Steer-Saxby of Tampa was 
played by Mrs. W. D. Bailey. 


* * 

Edith Hallett-Frank won many new 
admirers at a concert held on Nov. 22 at 
the Knickerbocker Field Club, Brooklyn, 
her songs including Speaks’s “Morning,” 
“The Winds in the East” and numbers 
by Protheroe and Robyn. George Simms 
Morrisey, basso, and Ludwig von Baier, 
pianist, contributed effectively and a 
male quartet brightened the program. 
The concert was arranged by George H. 
Tomes and George W. Reiff. 


aK * * 


The senior and junior choirs of Plym- 
outh Church, Worcester, Mass., present- 
ed Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
under direction of Dr. A. J. Harpin, bass 
soloist and choir director, on Nov. 27. 
Soloists were E. Rodney Avery, boy so- 
prano; Grace Oakes-Bowker, soprano; 
Mrs. James Warden, alto; Thomas H. 
Ryan, tenor, and Alphonse O. Rousseau, 
baritone. Dr. Harpin was ably assisted 
by W. Gray Harris, organist, and M. 
Maude Bancroft, pianist. 

* * *# 


A reception and musicale was given in 
honor of Mme. Amanda Swenson recently 
in the parlors of the Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City. Former pupils came 
from different parts of Utah and from 
some of the neighboring states to pay 
homage to their former teacher. Those 
who took part in the program were Mrs. 
Segrid Carl, Mme. Renata Welsh, Mrs. 
Lucy Kirkman, Mrs. L. L. Goddard, Mrs. 
Hazel Bennion, Mrs. Arthur Freber, Mrs. 
Laurin and Mrs. Waters. Norma Peter- 
son was the accompanist. 


* * * 


Under the auspices of the Aurora 
Grata bodies at the Aurora Grata Ca- 
thedral in Brooklyn a concert was given 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26. An in- 
teresting program was given by the Vic- 
toria Ladies’ Quartet, of which Louise 
Cummings, Emilie Allen-Knapp, Alma 
Hopkins-Kitchell and Florence Stock- 
well are members. Several solos were 
given by each of the ladies. Arpad Rada, 
violinist, and Henry G. Eskuche, organ- 
ist, were also among the artists who ap- 
peared. 

* * * 

At a municipal concert given in 
Newark, N. J., on Nov. 29, the soloists 
were Lucie O’Connor,- soprano; Mary 
Porter, contralto; George J. Kirwan, 
tenor; Will A. Theuer, pianist, and Mar- 
garet Sumner, impersonator. John E. 
West’s cantata, “Seedtime and Harvest,” 
was given in the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Newark, by a chorus of twenty- 
five voices and the following soloists: 
Ethel Burton, soprano; Albert Boyce, 
tenor, and Clarence Pearsall, organist. 
Mrs. L. Carroll Beckel directed. 


* * * 


Prominent Lynchburg (Va.) musicians 
participated in a benefit concert recently 
at Memorial Methodist Church, that 
city, under the auspices of the Memoria! 
Guild. Among those who contributed 
their services were Kate Roberts, Berna- 
dette Neubauer, Florence Palmer, Susie 
Horner, Jean Alexander, Annie Blanken- 
ship, Lewis Campbell, Milton Moses, Tay- 
lor Chewning. Charles Rucker’s male 
sortase and a string quartet composed of 

ester Busey, Helen Mahood, Jean 
Alexander and Robert Tait, Jr., also too! 
part. 

ok 1 * 

Two recent programs of interest wer: 
heard at the Century Club of Scranton 
Pa. The first, a Scandinavian program 
was given by Mrs. H. H. Brady, vocalist 
Mrs. David F. Weyl, pianist; W. M. Dud 
ley, vocalist; Mrs. A. Goldsmith, pianist 
F. H. Widmayer, violinist; Mrs. Rober' 
Brand, violinist; A. Rippard, viola, an‘ 
T. Rippard, ’cellist. The later program 
was made up of works by French com- 
posers, and was presented by Mrs. C. H. 
Doersam, vocalist; Josette Robertson, 
harpist, Mrs. C. H. Wells, Jr., and Miss 
Matlack, violinists, and Marjorie Hoyt 
and Marion Wallace, who provided the 
accompaniments. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later-than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—Westfield, N. J., Dec. 15. 

Alcock, Bechtel—New York City, Dec. 10. 

Alda, Frances—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 9. 

Alexander, 
Hall), Dec. 9. 

Anderton, Margaret—Newark, Dec. 11; New 
York, Dec. 12. 

Austin, Florence—Rockford, Ill., Dec. 11; 
Dubuque, Ia., Dec. 13; Ottumwa, Ia., Dec. 15. 

Baker, Elsie—Oneida, N. Y., Dec. 11. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Littleton, 
Dec. 12. 

Barstow, Vera—Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 14; 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 

Bastedo, Orrin—New York (Ritz Carlton), 


Arthur — New York (®olian 


Mass., 


Dec. 9. 

Bauer, Harold—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Dec. +30, 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Brooklyn (with 
Kneisel Quartette), Dec. 14. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Flushing, N. Y., Dec. 15; 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 18. 

Bogert, Walter L.—New York, Dec. 11; New 
York, Dec. 18. 

Brenner, Orina Elizabeth—Wichita Falls, 
Tex., Dec. 11. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Dec. 9, 11 and 


Butler, Harold L.—Leavenworth, Dec. 13; 
Eureka, Dec. 14; Hamilton, Dec. 15. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield — Milwaukee, 
Dec. 12; Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 14. 

Carter, Marion—New York (Chicago Club), 
Dec. 12. 

Casals, Pablo—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Dec. 30. 

Cheshire, Zoe—Brooklyn, Dec. 14. 

Clemens, Clara—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Dec. 16. . 

Cochems, Carl—Chicago, Dec. 12, 14; Chi- 
cago (Messiah), Dec. 31. 

Cochran, Eleanor—Boston, Dec. 18. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—New York, Dec. 11; Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 14; Allegheny, Pa., Dec. 15; Se- 
wickly, Pa., Dec. 17; Philadelphia, Dec. 31. 

Cooper, Charles—New York, Dec. 18. 

Copeland, George—Boston, Dec. 9; Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 11; New York (4£olian Hall), Dec. 
21. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 12. 

Craft, Marcella—Houston, Pec.. 10; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 15. 

Culp, Julia—Chicago, Dec. 8, 9. 

Dadmun, Royal—Rome, N.. Y., 
Cleveland, Dec. 14. 

De Warlich, Reinhold—New York (A%volian 
Hall), Dee. 20. 

Del Valle, Loretta—Wilmington, Del., Dec. 
16; New York (Sherry’s Salon), Dee. 19. 


"Ox: 


Dec. 13; 


De Moss, Mary Hissem—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 21. 
Donahue, Lester—Los Angeles, Cal. (Los 


Angeles Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 15, 16. 

—— Mischa—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec, 9. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 
11; Boston (Cecilia Soc.), Dec. 14. 

Friedberg, Carli—New York, Dec. 10 (Car- 
negie Hall). 

Frisch, Povia—Philadelphia, Dec. 11; North- 
ampton, Mass., Dec. 13; Yale University, Dec. 
18; Boston, Dec. 19, 22. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Dec. 12; New York (4£olian Hall), Dec. 15. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York, Dec. 15. 

Garrison, Mabel—Chicago, Dec. 7; Lewiston, 
Me., Dec. 15. 

Gates, Lucy—Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 12. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Dec. 9; Lynn, Mass., Dec. 13; Clark College, 
Dec. 15 and 22; Boston (Public Library), Dec. 


24. 

Gilkinson, Myrta K.—Duback, La., Dec. 9; 
Bernice, La., Dec. 11; Junction City, La., Dec. 
12; Grady, Ark., Dec. 13; West Plains, Mo., 
Dee. 14; New Madrid, Mo., Dec. 15. 

Glenn, Wilfred—Evanston, IIl., 
Boston (Handel and Haydn Soc.), Dec. 17, 18. 

Godowsky, Leopold—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Dec. 12; Carnegie Hall (Evening Mail 
Concert), Dec. 13. 

Gotthelf, Claude—Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 
9; Taunton, Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New 
York, Dec. 15; Ware, Mass., Dec. 18; Woburn, 
Dec. 22; New York, Dec. 28. 

Graham, Mildred—Jersey City 
Jan. 16. 

Grien, Alphonso—New York (¢olian Hall), 
Dec. 19. 

Griswold, Zoha Maie—Grand Salina, Tex., 
Dec. 10. 

Gulick, Charlies Leech—New York (®#olian 
Hall), Dec. 21. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Dec. 8, 15, 22, 
29; Sunday evenings, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 31. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 13, 16, 


Dec. 14; 


(recital), 


24, 31. 
Hackett, Arthur—Boston (aft.), Dec. 11; 
Worcester, Mass. (eve.), Dec. 11; Boston 


(Boston Symphony), Dec. 22, 23; Springfield, 
Mass., Dec. 31. 

“sere George—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Dec. 10. 

Harper, Edith Baxter—Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 
10; Westwood, N. J., Dec. 15; New York, Dec. 
17 and Jan. 5 


Harris, George, Jr.—Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 
17; Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 24. 

Harrison, Margaret — Brooklyn, Dec. 9; 
Brooklyn (Apollo Club), Dee. 12. 

Havens, Raymond. — Willimantic Conn., 
Dec. 12. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling—Concord, N. 
H., Dec. 28. 

Hindermeyer, tHarvey—New York (Bilt- 


more), Dec. 13: New York (Sherry’s), Dee. 14; 
Pawling, N. Y., Dec. 16; Williamsport, Pa., 
Dec. 20. | 

Hissem De Moss, Mary—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Déec. 21, ‘‘The Messiah.” 

Hofmann, Josef—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Dec. 15 and 17. , 

Hoffman, Llora—Detroit, Dec. 12. 

Holt, Gertrude—Boston, Dec. 19 and 20. 


Hoelzle, Elmer G.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Dec. 20. 
Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — Ports- 


mouth; N. H., Dec. 9; aunton, Dec. 11; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New York, Dec. 15; Ware, 
Mass., Dec. 18; Woburn, Dec. 22; New York, 
Dec. 28. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline — New York 
(AZolian Hall), Dec. 9. 

Huntley, Hazel—Evanston, Ill., Dec. 14; 
‘hicago, Dec. 17; Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 24. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, Dec. 10. 


Jefferds, Geneva—Malden, Mass., Dec. 10; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 28. 
Kaiser, Marie—Gilmore, Dec. 9; Stanhope, 


Dec. 11; Lemare, Dec. 13; Cherokee, Dec. 14; 

Spencer, Dec. 15; Spirit Lake, Dec. 16. 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara—Chicago, Dec. 10; 

Milwaukee, Dec. 14; Topeka, Kan., Dec. 16. 
Kreisler, Fritz—New York (Carnegie Hall), 


Dec. 10; New York (®olian Hall), Dee. 16 
and 20. 
Krueger, Adele—Chicago, Dec. 9; Milwau- 


kee, Dec. 11; Erie, Pa., Dec. 15. 

Lada—Boston, Dec. 19. 

Land, Harold—New York, Dec. 9; Trenton, 
N. d., Dec. 24. 

Littlefield, tLaura—Boston 
Haydn Soc.), Dee. 13 and 17. 

Liewellyn, Vida—Chicago, Dec. 20. 

Lund, Charlotte—Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 13; 
Cedar Rapids, Dec. 18. 

Macbeth, Florence—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Martin, Frederic—Philadelphia, Dec. 21; 
Bellevue, Pa., Dec. 29. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—New York, Dec. 14, 
15 (with Philharmonic Soc.). 

Miller, Christine—Danville, Ky., Dec. 11; 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 12; Boston (Symphony Hall), 
Dec. 17-18; Chicago (Auditorium), Dec. 29-31. 

Miller, Reed—Boston (Handel and Haydn 
Soc.), Dec. 17-18. 

Miller, Rosalie—New York (Comedy), Dec. 
9 


(Handel and 


12. 
Morgan, Maud—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Dec. 12. 

Morrisey, Marie—New York City, Carnegie 


Hall (Messiah), Dec. 18; Philadelphia (Mes- 
siah), Dec. 21. 
Morse, Jeska Swartz—Tour of New Eng- 


land, Dec. 9 to Dec. 29. 

Moses, Myrtle—Chicago, Dec. 9 to Jan. 20 
(opera). 

Northrup, Grace—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
ia 

Ornstein, Leo—Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 14. 

Pelton-Jones, Frances—New York (Colum- 
bia University), Dec. 16. 

Penha, Michael—New York (olian Hall), 
Dec. 14 

Persinger, Louis—New York (4®£olian Hall), 
Dec. 8. 

Peterson, May—New York (A®%olian Hall), 
Dec. 19. 

Powell, John—New York (£olian Hall), 
Dec. 8. 

Purdy, Constance—Boston, Dec. 9. 

Reimers, Paul—New York (Comedy), Dec. 
13. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 13. 


Rio, Anita—New York 
sity), Dec. 18. 

Roentgen, Engelbert—New 
Hall), Dec. 18. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, Dec. 13. 


(Columbia Univer- 


York (4Solian 


Ruckert, Rudolph—New York (olian 
Hall), Dec. 14. 
Ruegger, Eisa—San Francisco (Douillet 


Club), Dec. 10. 

Samaroff, Olga—Chicago, Dec. 15, 16. 

Sandby, Herman—Cleveland, Dec. 8; New 
York (AS8olian Hall), Dee. 11. 

Sapin, Clara—Salem, Mass., Dec. 17; Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 

Schofield, Edgar—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Dec. 13. 

Seagle, Oscar—New Bedford, Mass., 
10; Boston, Boston Recital, Dec, 11. 

Seydel, Irma—Taunton, Mass., Dec. 11; Na- 


Dec. 


tick, Mass., Dec. 12; Marlboro, Mass., Dec. 
13; Cleveland, Dec. 19. 
Shattuck, Arthur—Faribault, Dec. 11; Mil- 


waukee, Dec. 14; Chicago, Dec. 17. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York (Carne- 
gie Hall), Dee. 11. 

Spalding, Aibert—Boston, Dec. 17. 

Spiering, Theodore—Chicago (Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra), Dec. 8, 9; Urbana, IIl., 
Dec. 11; New York (®olian Hall), Dec. 15 
(assisted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch). 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Washington, D. C., 
Dee. 8; New York, Dec. 12; Dayton, O., Dec. 
18. 

Story, Belle—Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 8. 

Sykora—New York (Carnegie Hall), Dee. 12. 

Tsianina, Princess—Duluth, Dec. 8. 

Van de Veer, Nevada—Concord, N. H., 
Dec. 8. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 
11; New York, Dec. 21. 

Veryl, Marian—New York, Dec. 10. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York (olian 
Hall), Dec. 21. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York 
Hall), Dec. 11 (Recital). 

Wheeler, William—White Plains, N. Y., 
Dee. 8; Morristown, N. J., Dec. 12. 

Wilkinson, Winston—Chicago Heights, IIl., 
Dec. 15. 

Williams, Grace 
Conn., Dec. 12 


(AXolian 


Bonner — Willimantic, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Beethoven Society — (Ritz-Carlton) New 
York, Dec. 9. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 


Dec. 8, 9, 15, 16; Cleveland, Dec. 12; Chicago, 


Dee. 14; 
28, 29. 

Chickering Hall—New York (Lord & Taylor 
Bldg.), Dec. 9. Soloists, Victor Wittgenstern, 
W. Frank Harling, Gretchen Morris. 

Evening Mail Concert—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 13. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Austin, Dec. 8, 9; Mont- 
gomery, Dec. 11; Atlanta, Dec. 13; New York 
(Atolian Hall), Dec. 29, 

Friends of Music—New York (Ritz), Dec. 17. 

Gamble Concert Party—Conway, Ark., Dec. 


Milwaukee, Dec. 18; Chicago, Dex 


9; Lafayette, La., Dee. 11; Jennings, La., 
Dec. 12; Port Arthur, Tex., Dec. 13; Lees- 
ville, La., Dec. 16; Harrison, Ark., Dec. 23; 


Marshall, Ill., Dec. 29. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
bs ni Tandler)—Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 
a, De 

Markel Monday Morning Musicale—New 
York (Hotel Plaza), Dee. 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 15, 29; Young People’s Concert, 
Dec. 8. 

Musical Art Society—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dee, 19. 

New York Chamber Music Society—Flusli- 
ing, N. Y., Dec. 15; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18. 

Orchestral Society of New York—New York 
(Cort Theater), Dec. 10. 

Peoples Symphony Concert — New 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 24. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—(Car- 


York 


negie Hall), Dec. 8, 9, 14, 15, 17. 

Russian Cathedral Choir — New York 
(4£olian Hall), Dee. 8. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York (Markel 


Musicale), Dec. 11; New York (Ethical Cul- 
ture School), Dec. 21, 

St. Cecilia Club—New 
Astoria), Dec. 12. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Dec...30,..15,. 16,. 37, 22, 28,. 2% 

Symphony Society of New York — New 
York (A£olian Hall), Dec. 15, 17; Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 16 and 21; olian Hall, Dec. 31. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York (Washington 
Irving), Dec. 29. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Hoboken. 
Dec. 10 (aft.); New York City (Calvary M, E. 
Church), Dee. 10; Brooklyn, Dec. 13; New 
York City (People’s Institute), Dec. 14; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 17; New York (Met. Temple), 
Dec. 17; New York, Dec. 24 and 3f Brooklyn, 
Dec. 24 and 31; New York (Wanamaker Audi- 
torium), Dec. 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22%°23, 24. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 16. 


York (Waldorf- 





NEW ENGLAND CHORUSES 
JOIN IN HARTFORD EVENT 


Springfield Singers Aid Local Club in 
Program with Grace Kerns—Praise 
for Prutting Orchestra 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 2.—The Choral 
Club, Hartford’s male chorus, under the 
direction of Ralph L. Baldwin, sang at 
Parsons Theater on Nov. 28, assisted by 
the Schubert Male Choir of Springfield, 
Mass., with Arthur H. Turner, conductor. 
Besides separate numbers, the two clubs 
combined in several numbers, in the con- 
ducting of which Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Turner alternated. The soloist was 
Grace Kerns, soprano, her first appear- 
ance in Hartford. She was warmly ap- 
plauded and was compelled to add en- 
cores. Edward F. Laubin accompanied 
the Choral Club and Miss Kerns most 
ably. Mary Steele of Springfield played 
effectively for the Schubert Male Choir. 

A large and brilliant audience greeted 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra at 
its first concert of the season in Parsons 
Theater on Thursday, Nov. 23. There 
was a packed house also at the public 
rehearsal in the afternoon. Robert 
Henry Prutting conducted and Fritz 
Kreisler was the soloist. The orchestral 
program was: 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 8 in F Major, 
Op. 93; Bruch, Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra in G Minor; Halvorsen, Triumphal 
Entry of the Bojars; Weber-Berlioz, ‘‘Invi- 
tation to the Dance”; Liszt, Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No. 2. 

The audience was most enthusiastic. 
The orchestra has been enlarged and 
strengthened this season. Frans Milche 
has been succeeded by Maurice Kaufman 
as concertmaster and Carl Jensen has 
been engaged as first cellist. It is ex- 
pected the orchestra will surpass this 
season the high standard and efficiency 
which Mr. Prutting has set in the past. 
Carl Lamson accompanied Mr. Kreisler 
in his usual exquisite style. T. E. C. 

















F. Paolo Tosti 


Sir Francesco Paolo Tosti, the Italian 
composer, better known the world over 
simply as Tosti, died in Rome on Sunday, 
Dec. 3, it was announced in a despatch 
to the Havas Agency, Paris. 

A picturesque figure in the musical 
world, this friend and instructor of roy- 
alty, and composer of “Goodbye,” the 
song that achieved world-wide popular- 
ity, returned to his native land to die, 
although he had made his residence in 
London since 1880. 


From the little town of Ortona in the 
Abruzzi, where Tosti was born on April 
9, 1846, he was sent by his parents at 
the age of eleven to Naples to study the 
violin under Pinto, at the Royal College 
of St. Pietro a Mejella. The lad also 
studied composition with Conti and Mer- 
cadante, who made him a pupil-teacher 
at a salary of sixty francs a month. 











The Late F. Paolo Tosti, Noted as a 
Song Composer 


Life at the Royal College went hard 
with the young musician, for he was 
thrown upon his own resources and 
found his sixty francs scarcely sufficient 
for his needs. He went to Ancona to 
give music lessons, but this change 
proved little better, for he could get only 
the barest necessities of an existence. He 
became ill and returned to his native city, 
Ortona, where he composed two songs, 
“Non M’ama piu,” and “Lamento 
d’Amore,” which he had published at 
his own expense in Rome. They sold 
rapidly and Tosti disposed of the copy- 
rights for $100 each. 

Here came a turn in Tosti’s fortunes. 
He met Sgambati, guiding spirit of the 
new musical school in Rome, who ar- 
ranged a special concert for Tosti at the 
Sala Dante. Tosti sang several of his 
own compositions and also Sgambati’s 
“Eravi un Vecchio Sene,” especially 
written for him: The Princess Marghe- 
rita of Savoy, later Queen of Italy, ap- 
pointed Tosti as her singing teacher after 
hearing him at this concert. 

Later Tosti was.made Keeper of the 
Musical Archives of the Italian Court. 
In 1875 he yielded to his desire to visit 
England and took with him several songs, 
among them “For Ever and Ever.” He 


could not find a publisher for it, but 
managed to have it sung by Violet Cam- 
eron in an operetta at the Globe Theater. 
The song at once became the rage and 
others, “That Day,” “Good-bye,” “Vor- 
rei Morire,” “Aprile” and ‘“Beauty’s 
Eyes,” immediately won the popular 
fancy. Several of these songs have run 
through a dozen editions and have been 
translated into eleven or more languages. 

In 1880 Tosti was appointed music in- 
structor to the English royal family, 
some of his pupils being Prince Leopold, 
Queen Alexandra, Princess Mary of Bat- 
tenberg, Princess Louise, the Duchess of 
Argyle, and the Princess of Wales. The 
late Duchess of Cambridge, who was for 
many years an invalid, declared that 
Tosti’s music and his sweet singing were 
more effective cures for her than all the 
medicines in the world. Queen Victoria 
was extremely fond of his music. In 1906 
Tosti was made a Commander of the 
Victorian Order and in 1908 he was made 
a Knight Commander by the late King 
Edward. 

Tosti had a vast number of friends in 
the art and social worlds. He was ex- 
tremely modest and of a very kindly dis- 
position. Many interesting anecdotes are 
related about him, among them the fol- 
lowing one, which throws a sidelight upon 
his character. 

A fashionable lady called on Tosti and 
informed him that she was to sing two 
of his songs at a socially important con- 
cert. She wanted to try them over with 
the composer, she said. Tosti replied 
that he would gladly accept her as a 
pupil. The lady became indignant and 
declared that she would not sing the 
songs. Tosti thereupon said to her with 
a smile, “Madam, I thank you sincerely 
for that favor.” 





James Cutler Dunn Parker 


James Cutler Dunn Parker, organist 
and composer, died on Nov. 27 at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. He was born 
in Boston in 1828. He studied music in 
Leipsic from 1851 to 1854 and in 1859 
became organist of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. In 1893 he was examiner at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
Some of his principal works are “Re- 
demption Hymn,” “Blind King,” “Live 
of Man” and “St. John.” 





Victor Clodio 


Victor Clodio, a tenor who was con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company about twenty-five years ago, 
died at his home in Freeport, L. I., on 
Saturday, Dec. 2. He toured the country 
with Adelina Patti and was soloist with 
Gilmore’s Band for one season. He is 
said to have taught Melba, Madge Les- 
sing and Sophie Brandt. 


Louis Dern 


Louis Dern, a member of the Concordia 
Singing Society, Turn Verein and other 
musical organizations, of Carlstadt, 
N. J., died.on Friday of last week at 
his home, 613 Hudson Street, New York. 
Mr. Dern was sixty-eight years old, and 
for nearly half a century was a resident 
of Carlstadt, N. J. 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY EMBARKS ON BRIEF TOUR 
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Members of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; with Max Zach, Conductor, in Center with His Hat On. Frederick Fischer, Assistant Conductor and First Bassoon, 
Is on Mr. Zach’s Left and Mme. Ida Delledonne, Harpist and the Only Woman in the Orchestra, on His Right. 


of Mr. Zach " 


T. LOUIS, Dec. 3.—With one musical 

event and sometimes two and three— 
scheduled for each evening, not to men- 
tion morning and afternoon everts, the 
past week has been a lively one at St. 
Louis. On Friday afternoon came the 
long-awaited appearance of Josef Hof- 
mann, in his first bow to the local public 
in “the present musical season. Hof- 
mann’s work fairly thrilled the immense 


concourse of people who attended the 
third concert of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. In accordance with his prom- 
ise to give an all-Beethoven program at 
some time, Conductor Max Zach opened 
his concert with the “Egmont” Over- 
ture, following with the Seventh Sym- 
phony. In the “Emperor” Concerto Hof- 
mann displayed such skill that the audi- 
ence was roused to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

On Sunday Mme. Povla Frisch, dra- 
matic soprano, appeared with the St. 
Louis Symphony at the “pop” concert. 
Mme. Frisch is now en tour with the 
Orchestra, which plays its fourth annual 
engagement at the Illinois State Uni- 
versity, Urbana, on Monday; two con- 
certs at Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Ind., on Tuesday, this being the orches- 
tra’s second annual appearance there: a 
first appearance at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.; a first appearance at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, where 
Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, whose “Alad- 
din Suite” was first produced on Nov. 24 
and 25, will be repeated with the com- 
poser, as before, as guest-conductor; and 
Oxford, Ohio. Emma Roberts, contralto, 
will appear as soloist at Oxford and Lud- 
wig Pleier, first ’cellist, will be soloist at 
the afternoon concert at Lafayette, Ind. 


Mme. Samaroff Heard 


The week in St. Louis opened with a 
recital by Mme. Olga Samaroff at the 
Woman’s Club, under the management of 
Mrs. Katharine McCausland, the second 
event in her series of Monday musicales. 
Mme. Samaroff’s playing evoked great 
enthusiasm. 

On Tuesday evening the Apollo Club 
of St. Louis presented its first concert 
of the 1916-17 season. . This, by the way, 
the twenty-third year of the organiza- 


tion, finds it stronger than ever under 
the leadership of Conductor Charles Gal- 
loway. There were a number of new 
voices in the chorus, and the tonal volume 
was satisfying and successful in coping 
with the evening’s program. The soloist 
was Charles Harrison, tenor, whose espe- 
cially fine delivery of the “Celeste Aida” 
brought a storm of applause. Mr.-Harri- 
son made an extremely favorable im- 
pression. 

Mme. Grace Nelson, soprano, was the 
soloist at the-first concert of the Knights 
of Columbus- Choral Club at the Odeon 
on Wednesday evening.- Under the direc- 
tion of William. Theodore Diebels this 
body of singers: has grown to a member- 
ship ‘of*129, ‘with a following that com- 
pletely filled: the concert hall. 


A record-breaking crowd took every 
available seat at the Odeon on Thursday 
(Thanksgiving evening) to hear Fritz 
Kreisler. The character of his concert 
was such as to make a wide appeal. 
Kreisler’s sensational success -was s@ 
great that after the concert it was an- 
nounced that arrangements have been 
completed for a return engagement in St. 
Louis on March 7, 1917. 

Other events of the week included a 
concert at East St. Louis by the St. Louis 
Symphon Orchestra, with Walter 
Greene, Chicago baritone, as soloist; an 
organ recital at Christ Church Cathedral 
by Director Arthur Davis; a concert by 
the Morning Etude at Baldwin Hall; 
and a concert. recital by the St. Louis 
Quartet at the City Club on Saturday 


Hugo Olk, Concertmaster, Directly Back 


afternoon. Special mention may be made 
of the latter event, as it comprised an 
unusually well diversified vocal program. 
The St. Louis Quartet appeared under 
the direction of Ethan Allen Taussig and 
includes Rosalind Sternberg, Olga Ham- 
buechen, Harvey W. Ramsey, and Frank 
R. Ingalls, with Mrs. Berry-Mayes as 
pianist. 

Considerable interest was created in 
the announcement of the disbandment of 
the Arion Club, which has for some time 
been an active exponent of choral sing- 
ing. It is understood that the difficulty 
of enlisting the proper amount of enthus- 
iasm and certain defections from the 
ranks of the organization were re- 
sponsible for the suspension of its activi- 
ties. H. W. C. 





GIVE NEW COWBOY OPERA 





“Romilda” Offered in Private Hearing 
Under Composer’s Baton 


_A new American operetta of Western 
life, “Romilda,” the score by Salvatore 
Cardillo and the lyrics by Douglas E. 
Donaldson, was presented at the Princess 
Theater, New York, on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 3, at a private performance. 

The story of the operetta deals with 
cowboy and Indian life, ambush, self-sac- 
rifice, with a love theme as the central 
feature. The music, declared to be 
original and convincing, made an agree- 
able impression. 

Mr. Cardillo, the composer, conducted, 
and a small cast acted and sang well. 
Reina La Zar was Romilda, Albert Parr 
was Jack Wilton, and Alfredo Cibelli ap- 
peared as Boss Brandon. 





Hear McCormack by “Wireless Victrola” 
in Los Angeles 


L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles con- 
cert manager, in a letter to MUSICAL 
AMERICA describes a “wireless Victrola 
concert,” given recently on the occasion 
of McCormack’s visit. The Irish tenor, 
with his manager, Charlie Chaplin, Wil- 
liam Farnum of “movie” fame, Mr. Behy- 
mer and others were invited to a tiny 
room containing a Victrola machine and 
some McCormack records, besides some 
electric aecessories. The party then 


marched out to an empty lot several 
blocks away. A youth pulled some crude 
ggg out of a suit case and a tele- 
phonic earpiece. Then, says Mr. Behy- 
mer, the party heard a McCormack rec- 
ord being played in the tiny room several 
blocks away. 





Antoinette Franken, Roumanian Pianist, 
in New York Recital 


Antoinette Franken, a Roumanian pi- 
anist, gave a recital in AZolain Hall on 
Monday evening, Nov. 27. Miss Frank- 
en’s program contained such works as 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsodie, the same 
composer’s “Rigoletto” paraphrase and 
A Major Etude (after Paganini), two 
Chopin waltzes, in D Flat Major and 


C Sharp Minor, a Chopin Nocturne and 
his A Flat Ballade, as well as several 
other compositions. A fairly good-sized 
audience evinced its friendliness at fre- 
quent intervals. 





Mischel Cherniavsky to Marry Daughter 
of Sugar King 


The engagement of Mary Rogers, 
daughter of B. T. Rogers, the millionaire 
sugar king of Vancouver, Canada, and 
the Russian ’cellist, Mischel Cherniavsky, 
is announced. The young couple met last 
year in the South Sea Islands, where the 
Rogers family was spending the summer 
in their tropical home. June 24 is to be 
the wedding date. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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